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PICCADILLY: AN EPISODE OF CONTEMPORANEOUS BIOGRAPHY. 


PART IV. 


Tue great difficulty which I find 
in this record of my eventful exist- 
ence is, that I have too much to say. 
The sensations of my life will not 
distribute themselves properly. It 
is quite impossible for me to cram 
all that I think, say, and do every 
month into the limited space at my 
disposal, Thos I am_ positively 
overwhelmed with the _ brilliant 
dialigaes, the elevating reflections, 
and the thrilling incidents, all of 
which I desire to relate. No one 
who has not tried this sort of thing 
can imagine the chronological, to 
say nothing of the crinological, diffi- 
culties in which I find myself. For 
instance, the incidents which occu- 
pied the whole of my last article 
took place in twenty-four hoars, 
and yet how could I have left out 
either the poison scene, or my inter- 
view with Grandon, or Spiffy’s in- 
teresting social projects? Mauch 
better have left out the poison 
scene, say some of my critical 
friends, It was not natural—too 
Frotesque ; but is that my fault? 
f nature has jammed me into a 
most unnatural and uncomfortable 
niche in that single step which is 
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said to lead from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, am I responsible for 
it? If, instead of taking merely a 
serio-comic view of life, like some 
of my acquaintances, I regard it 
from a tragic burlesque aspect, how 
can I help it? I didn’t put my 
ideas into my own head, nor in- 
vent the extraordinary things that 
happen to me, and this is the reflec- 
tion which renders me so ar ass 
indifferent to criticism, I 8 
have reviewers finding out that I 
am inconsistent with myself, and 
not true to nature he for in- 
stance, when I fell violently in love 
with Ursula in one evening, or to 
the first principles of art there—as 
when I wrote to propose to her 
early next morning: as if both art 
and nature could not take care of 
themselves without my botheri 
my head about them. Once for 
then, my difficulties do not arise 
from this source at all; they 
as I bave said before, of the most 
simple character. In fact, they re- 
solve themselves into Kant’s two 
great a priori ideas, time and, space. 
ow I could quite easily ran on in 
the moral reflective vein to the end 








of the article, but then what should 
I do with the conversations which 
I ought to record, but to which I 
shall not be able to do justice, be- 
cause I am so bound and fettered 
by the chain of my narrative? What 
an idea of weakness it conveys of 
an author who talks of “the thread 
of his narrative!” I even used to 
feel it when I was in the diploma- 
tic service, and received a severe 
“wigging” once for writing in one 
of my despatches, “ My Lord, I have 
the honour to reseme the ‘tape’ 
of my narrative”—so wedded is 
the Forcign Office to the traditions 
of its own peculiar style. I was 
glad afterwards they kept me to 
“the thread,” as when I wanted 
finally to break it 1 found no diffi- 
culty. By the way, after I have 
done with society, I am going to 
take up the departments of the 
public service. If I Jet them alone 
just now, it is only because I am so 
desperately in love, and my love is so 
desperately hopeless ; and the whole 
thing is in such a mess, that one mess 
is enough. At present I am setting 
my dwelling-house in order. When 
that is done I will go to work to clean 
out the “ offices.” 

I may alsoallude here to another 
somewhat embarrassing  circum- 
stance which, had I not the good 
of my fellow-creatures at heart, 
might interfere with the progress 
of my narrative; and this is the 
morbid satisfaction which it seems 
to afford some people to claim for 
themselves the credit of being the 
most disagreeable or unworthy of 
those individuals with whom I am 
at present in contact, They would 
pretend, for instance, that there is 
no such person as Spiffington Gold- 
tip, but that I mean him to repre- 
sent some one else; and they 
take the ‘OUvurt Guide,’ and_ find 
that no Lady Broadbrim lives in 
Grosvenor Square, so they suppose 
that she too stands fur some one 
else who does, Now, if I hear 
much of this sort of thing I sball 
stop altogether. In the first place, 
neither Spiffy nor Lady Broadbrim 
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will like it; and in the second, it is 
very disagreeable to me to be sup- 
posed to caricature my acquaint- 
ances under false names. I have 
never had the least intention of 
doing so; but when, perchance, I 
find groups of people, even though 
I know them, acting unworthily, I 
should be falling into the same 
error for which I blame the parsonie 
body of the present day, if I shrank 
from exposing and cutting straight 
into the sores that they are fain to 
plaster and conceal. In these days 
of amateur preaching in theatres aud 
other unconsecrated buildings, I feel 
I owe no apology to my clerical 
brethren for taking their congrega- 
tions in hand after they have quite 
done with them. 

People may call me a “ physician” 
or any other name they like, and 
tell me to heal myself; but it is 
quite clear that a sick physician 
who needs rest, and yet devotes all 
his time and energies to the curing 
of his neighbours, is a far more 
unselfish individual than one who 
waits to do it until he is robust. 
Therefore, if I am canght doing 
myself the very things I find fault 
with in others, “ that has nothing at 
all to do with it,” as Lady Broadbrim 
always says when all ber arguments 
are exhausted, 

Those of my readers who have 
taken an interest in her Jadyship’s 
speculations and in my endeavours 
to extricate her from her pecaniary 
embarrassments, may conceive our 
feelings upon hearing of the sur- 
render of General Lee. I regret 
to say that, in spite of every de- 
vice which the experience of Spiffy, 
of Lady Broadbrim’s lawyer, and 
of Lady B. herself, could suggest, 
her liabilities have increased to 
such an extent in consequence of 
the rapid fall of Confederate stovk, 
that I was obliged to take advan- 
tage of the Easter recess to run 
over to Ireland to make arrange- 
ments for selling an extremely en- 
cumbered estate, which I purchased 
as a speculation some years ago, bat 
had never before visited. This 
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trip has given me an opportunity of 
enabling me thoroughly to master 
the Irish question. I need scarcely 
say how much I was surprised at 
the prosperous condition of the 
peasants of Connemara after the 
accounts I had received of them. 
When I “surveyed” my own estate, 
which consists of seven miles of 
uninterrupted rock, I regarded with 
admiration the population who 
could find the means of subsistence 
upon it, and whose rags were fre- 
quently of a very superior quality. 
I also felt how creditable it was to 
the British Government, that by a 
judicious system of legislation it 
should succeed in keeping people 
comparatively bappy and content- 
ed, whose principal occupation 
seemed to me to consist of wading 
about the sea-beach looking for 
sea-weed, and whose diet was com- 
posed of what they found there, 
That every Irishman I met should 
expect me to Jament with him the 
decrease by emigration in the popu- 
lation of a nation which subsists 
chiefly on peat and _ periwinkles, 
illustrated in a striking manner the 
indifference which the individuals 
of this singular race have for each 
other’s sufferings; and it is quite a 
mistake, therefore, to suppose that 
absentee landlords, who are for the 
mest part Irish, live away from 
their properties, because they are so 
susceptible to the sight of distress 
that they cannot bear to look upon 
their own tenantry. To an English- 
man nothing is more consoling 
than to feel that the Irish question 
is essentially an Irish question, and 
that Englishmen have nothing at 
all to do with it—that the tenant- 
right question is one between Irish 
landlords and Irish tenants—that 
the religious question is one be- 
tween Irish Oatholics and Irish 
Protestants—and that the reason 
that no Englishman can understand 
them is, because they are Irish, and 
inverted brains would be necessary to 
their comprehension, These con- 
siderations impressed themselves 
forcibly upon my notice at a meet- 
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ing of the National League, which 
I attended in Dublin, the object of 
which was to secure the national 
independence of Ireland, and to 
free it from the tyranny of British 
rule. One of the speakers made out 
so strong a case for England, that 
I could only account for it by the 
fact that he was an Irishman argu- 
ing the case of his own country. 
“ How,” he asked, “is the English 
Parliament to know our grievances, 
when out of 105 members that we 
send up to it, there are not two 
who are honest? Why is not the 
O'Donoghue in the chair to-day? he 
is the only man we can trust, and 
we ‘can’t trast him. Why are the 
Irish Protestants not trae to them- 
selves and the cause? Why, in 
fact, is there not a single man of 
the smallest position and influence 
either on the platform or in the 
body of the house, except myself, 
who am a magistra'e of the county 
of Ovork, and therefore unable to 
advocate those violent measures by 
which alone our liberties are to be 
gained? Is it because we have got 
them already? No! but because 
Irishmen do not care a farthing 
about them. Shame on them for 
their apathy,” &c. It was pleasant 
to listen to this Irish patriot in- 
veighing against his countrymen, 
and fivally making Engiand resp on- 
sible for Irishmen being what they 
are. Bless them, my heart warmed 
towards them as I saw them at 
Queenstown trooping on board an 
emigrant ship, looking raddy and 
prosperous, bound on the useful 
errand of propagating Fenianism, 
of exhibiting themselves as choice 
specimens of an oppressed nation- 
ality, and of devoting their brilliant 
political instincts, their indefatiga- 
ble industry, and their judicial 
calinness to the service of that 
country which is at present suffer- 
ing from a determination of blood 
to the head in the person of Andy 
Johnson, If anything can right 
that extremely crank craft “ Unit- 
ed States” at present on her beam- 
ends, let us hope that it will be by 
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taking in Irishmen at the rate of 
one thousand per week, to serve as 
ballast; for most certainly the best 
means of increasing the sailing qua- 
lities of the respectable old tub, 
“* British Constitution,” will be by 
inducing the ballast aforesaid to 
throw itself overboard. I was 
pitching and rolling abominably be- 
tween Kingston and Holyhead as 
I drew this appropriate nautical 
parallel, and was not in a mood to 
relish the following announcement, 
which appeared in the pages of a 
fashionable organ that happened 
to be the first journal I bought in 
England :— 

“We are in a position to state 
that a marriage is arranged between 
Lord Frank Vanecove, M.P., second 
son of the late Duke of Dander- 
head, and Lady Ursula Newlyte, 
eldest daughter of the late Earl of 
Broadbrim.” 

How I envied “our position,” 
ang what a very different one mine 
was! However, the notice served 
its purpose, for it prepared me for 
what I should have to encounter in 
London— the sort of running fire 
of congratulation I must expect to 
undergo all along Piccadilly, down 
St James’s Street, and along Pull 
Mall. Should I simper a coy ad- 
mission, or storm out an indignant 
denial? On the whole, the most 
judicious line seemed to be to do 
each alternately. The prospect of 
puzzling the gossip-mongers gene- 
raily almost consoled me for the 
feeling of extreme annoyance which 
I experienced. “The embrogiio 
must clear itself at last,” thought I, 
“but it will be a curious amusement 
to see how long I can keep it from 
doing so;” and I bought an even- 
ing paper as I approached London, 
by way of distracting my mind, 
The first news which thrilled me as 
I opened it was the announcement 
of the assassination of President 
Lincoln, I am not going to moralise 
on this event now, and only allude 
to it as it affects the story of my 
own life. It saved me that even- 
ing from the embarrassment I had 


anticipated ; for even when I went 
to the Cosmopolitan, I found every- 
body listening to Mr. Wog, so 
that nobody cared about my pri- 
vate affairs, and it induced Lady 
Broadbrim to make a secret expe- 
dition into the City of a speculative 
pature next morning, as I accident- 
ally discovered from Spiffy. It is 
not impossible that the knowledge 
of this breach of faith on her part 
may prove a valuable piece of in- 
formation to me. 

I sauntered into “the Piccadilly” 
on the following afternoon, armed 
ai all points, and approached the 
bay-window, in which I observed 
Broadbrim and _ several others 
seated round the table, with the 
utmost insouciance. They had evi- 
dently just talked my matter over, 
for my appearance caused a mo- 
mentary pause, and then a general 
chorus of greeting. Broadbrim, 
with an air of charming naiveté 
and brotherly regard, almost rushed 
into my arms; but his presence re- 
strained that general expression of 
frank opinion on the part of the 
rest of the company, with reference 
to my luck, with which the fortun- 
ate fiancé is generally greeted. 
Still, the characters of my different 
so-called’ “friends” and their forms 
of congratulation were amusing to 
watch. There was the patronising, 
rather elderly style—“ My dear 
Vanecove, I can’t tell you how 
happy the news has made me, I 
was just saying to ‘SBroadbrim,” 
and so on; then the free and easy 
“Frank, old fellow” and “slap on 
the back” style; then the “know- 
ing shot” and “poke in the ribs” 
style; then the “feelings too much 
for me” style—severe pressure of 
the hands, and silence, accompanied 
by upturned eyes; then the “seri- 
ous change of state and heavy re- 
sponsibilities” style. Ob, I know 
them all, and am thankful to say 
the peculiar versatility of my talents 
enabled me to give as many dif- 
ferent answers as there are styles. 
I am not such a fool as not to know 
exactly what all my friends said of 
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the match behind my back:— 
“Sharp old woman, Lady Broad- 
brim; shell make that flat, Frank 
Vanecove, pay all the Broadbrim 
debts; or, “Odd thing it is that 
such a nice girl as Ursula New- 
lyte should throw herself away 
on such a maniac as Frank Vane- 
cove;’ then, “On, she’d marry 
anybedy to get away from such a 
mother;” again, “I always thought 
Vanecove a fool, but I never 
supposed he would have deliber- 
ately submitted to be bled by the 
Broadbrims.” That is the sort 
of thing that will go on with varia- 
tions in every drawing-room in Lon- 
don for the next few evenings. Now 
I am strikirg out quite a new line 
to meet the humbug, the bypocrisy, 
the scandal, and the ill-nature of 
which both Ursula and myself are 
the subjects. Thus, when Broad- 
brim greeted me in the presence of 
the company, after I had received 
their congratulations with a good 
deal of ambiguous embarrassment, 
I appeared to be a little overcome, 
and, linking my arm in that of my 
future brother-in-law, waiked him 
out of the room. “My dear Broad- 
brim,” said I, “for reasons which it 
is not necessary for me now to enter 
into, but which are connected with 
the pecuniary arrangements I am 
making to put your family matters 
straight, this announcement is .a 
most unfortunate occurrence—we 
must take measures to contradict it 
immediately.” 

“Why,” said Broadbrim, “if it is 
the case, as you know it is, I don’t 
see the harm of announcing it: to 
tell you the trath, I think it ought 
to have been annvunced sooner, and 
that you have been putting Ursula 
lately in rather a false position, by 
seeming to avoid her so much in 
society, because you know it has 
been talked of for some time past.” 

“Ah, then I fancy the announce- 
ment was made on your authority,” 
I said; “it is a pity, as I bad made 
up my mind to postpone the cere- 
mony until I had not only com- 
pleted all my arrangements for 
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putting your family matters square, 
but could actually see my way 
towards gradually clearing off the 
more pressing liabilities with which 
the estate is encumbered. You 
know what a crotchety fellow I 
an. Now, my plan is, clear every- 
thing off first, and marry after- 
wards; and unless you positively 
contradict the report of my marriage 
with your sister I shall immediate- 
ly countermand the instructions 
under which my lawyers are acting, 
and take no farther steps whatever 
in the matter.” I felt a malicious 
pleasure in watching Broadbrim’s 
face during this speech, as I was 
sure that he had done his best to 
spread the report of my marriage 
with his sister for fear of my back- 
ing out, and escaping from my obli- 
gations in respect to his financial 
embarrassments. It is only fair to 
him to state, that these were none 
of his own creating—he had been a 
perfect model of steadiness all his 
life. ‘It will be pleasanter for us 
both,” I went on, “that the world 
should never be able to say, after 
my marriage with your sister, that 
you and your mother continue to 
live upon us. Now, | tell you fairly, 
that, for family reasons, this prema- 
ture announcement renders it im- 
possible for me to proceed with 
those arrangements which must 
precede my connection with your 
family.” 

Broadbrim’s face grew very long 
while he listened to this speech. 
“ But,” he said, “it is not fair to 
Ursula that everybody should sup- 
pose that you are engaged to her, and 
refuse to acknowledge it.” 

“Pray, whoge fault is it,” said I, 
“that anybody supposes anything 
about it? I have never told a soul 
that I was engaged to be married, 
and if you and your mother choose 
to go spreading unauthorized re- 
ports, you must take the conse- 
quences; but ”—and a sudden inspir- 
ation flashed upon me—*“TI will tell 
you what [ will do, I will be guided 
entirely by Lady Ursula’s wishes in 
the matter. It she wishes the re- 
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port contradicted, I must insist 
most peremptorily on both Lady 
Broadbrim and yourself taking the 
necessary steps to stop the public 
gossip; but if she is willing that 
the marriage should be announced, 
I pledge you my word that I will 
allow no preconceived plans to in- 
fluence me, or pecuniary difficulties 
to stand in the way, but will do 
whatever she, your mother, and your- 
self wish,” 

“Very well,” said Broadbrim, 
“that sounds fairenough, I'l go and 
cee Ursula at once.” 

“Not quite so fast; please take 
me with you,” I said, “As it is a 
matter most clusely affecting my 
future happiness, I must be present 
at the interview, and so must Lady 
Broadbrim.” 

“] don’t think that is an ar- 
rangement which will suit Ursula 
at all, In fact, both she and my 
mother are so incomprehensible and 
mysterious, that I am sure they will 
object to any such meeting. When- 
ever I have spoken to my mother 
about it, she always meets me witb, 
‘For goodness’ sake don’t breathe a 
word to Ursula, or you will spoil 
all;’ and when, in defiance of 
this injunction, I did speak to Ur- 
sula, she said, in a lackadaisical 
W.), that she had no intention of 
marrying any one at present; and 
when I went on to say that in that 
case she had no business to accept 
you, she asked me what reason I 
had for suppo:ing that she ever had 
done so; and when I said, ‘The 
assurance cf my mother’s ears in 
the drawing-room at Dickiefield,’ 
sbe stared at me with amazement, 
and burst into a flood of tears.” 

“Under these circumstances, 
don’t you think you would have 
done better not to meddle in the 
matter at all?” I remarked. “ How- 
ever, the mischief is done now, and 
perhaps the best plan will be for you 
to bring about a meeting between 
your sister and myself. I suppose 
whatever we arrange will satisty you 
and Lady Broadbrim ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said 


Broadbrim, doubtfully; “she does 
not seem to know her own mind, 
and I don't feel very sure of you, 
However, you are master of the 
situation, and can arrange what 
you like. My mother is going to 
a May meeting at Exeter Hall to- 
morrow to hear Caribbee Islands and 
OChundango hold forth. I know the 
lutter is to call fer her at eleven, so if 
you will come at‘balf-past, I will take 
care that you have an opportunity of 
secing Ursula alone.” 

This conversation took place as 
we were strolling arm-in-arm down 
St. James’s Street on our way to 
the House, thereby enabling the 
groups of our friends who inspect- 
ed us from divers club windows, 
to assert confidently the truth of the 
report, 

Just as I was parting from Broad- 
brim at the door of the lobby we 
were accosted suddenly by Gran- 
don; he looked very pale as he 
grasped my hand and nodded to my 
companion, who walked off towards 
“another place” without waiting 
for a further greeting. “I sup- 
pose, now that your marriage is pub- 
licly announced, Frank, it need no 
longer be a tabooed subject between 
us, and that yuu will receive my con- 
gratu'ations,” 

My first impulse was to assure 
him that the announcement was 
unauthorised so far as I was con- 
cerned, but the prospect of the im- 
pending interview with Ursula re- 
strained me, and I felt completely 
at a loss. “Don’t you think, Gran- 
don,” I said, “that I should have 
told you as much as gossip tells 
the public, had I felt myself entitled 
to €o so? I only ask yon to trast me 
for another twenty-four hours, and I 
will tell you everythins.” 

Grandon looked stern, ‘You 
are bound not to allow the report 
to go one moment uncontradicted, 
if there is nothing in it; and if 
there is, you are equally bound to 
acknowledge it.” 

“Surely,” I said, in rather 4 
piqued tone, “ Broadbrim is as much 
interested in the matter as you are, 
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and he is satisfied with my con- 
dact.” 

“JT tell you fairly I am not,” said 
Grandon. “You will:do Lady Ur- 
sula a great injustice, and yourself 
a great injury, if you persist in a 
course which is distinctly dishon- 
ourable.” 

At that moment who shonld 
come swaggering across the lobby 
where we happened to be standing, 
but Larkington and Dick Helter. 
“ Well, Frank, when is it to be?” 
said the latter. ‘“ Yuu were deter- 
mined to take the world by sauar- 
prise, and I mast congratulate you 
on your success.” 

“ Thanks,” said I, calmly, for I 
was smarting under Grandon’s last 
words; “the day is not fixed yet. 
What between Lady Broadbrim’s 
scruples about Lent and some ar- 
rangements | had to make in Ire- 
land, there has been a gvod deal of 
delay, bat I think,” I went on with 
aslight simper, “that it bas nearly 
come to an end,” 

“ There,” said I to Grandon, when 
they had favoured me with a few 
benalités, and passed on, “ that is 
explicit enough surely; will that 
satisfy you, or do you like this style 
better?” and I turned to receive 
Bower and Scraper, who generally 
hant tufts and scandal in couples, 
and were advancing towards us 
with much empressement. 

“My dear Lord Frank, charmed 
to see you; no wonder you are 
looking beaming, for you are the 
luckiest man in London,” said 
Bower. 

“ How so?” said I, looking un- 
conscious, 

“Come, come,” said Scraper, and 
he winked at me respectfully; “we 
have known all about it for the last 
two months. I got it out of Lord 
Broadbrim very early in the day.” 

“Then you got a most deliberate 
and atrocions fabrication, for I sup- 
pose you mean the report of my 
marriage to his sister, and I beg 
you will contradict it most emphati- 
cally whenever you hear it,” said I, 
very stiffly. And I walked on into 
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the house, leaving Grandon more 
petrified than the two little toadies 
I had snubbed. I can generally 
listen to Gladstone when he is en- 
gaged in keeping the House in 
suspense over the results of his 
arithmetical calculations, buat the 
relative merits of a reduction of the 
tax on tea and on malt fell flat on 
my ears that evening, and even the 
consideration of twopence in the 
pound off the income-tax failed to 
exercise that soothing influence on 
my mind which it seemed to pro- 
duce on those around. I looked in 
vain for Grandon; his accastomed 
seat remained ewpty, and I felt 
deeply penitent and miserable. 
What is there in my nature that 
prompts me, when I am trying to act 
honestly and nobly, to be impracti- 
cable and perverse? Grandon coul:l 
not know the extent of the compli- 
cation in which I am involved, and 
was rizht in saying what he did; 
yet I could no more at the moment 
help resenting it as I did, than a 
man in a pussion who is struck 
can help retarniog the blow. Then 
the fertility and readiness of inven- 
tion which the demon of perverse- 
ness that haunts me invariably, dis- 
plays, fairly puzzles me, and you too, 
I thought, as | looked up, and saw 
little Scraper whispering eagerly to 
Dick Helter, who was regarding me 
with a bewildered look, quite ancon- 
scious that the Ohancellor of the 
Exchequer had bec me poetical in 
regard to rags, and was aunouncing 
that we were about 


“ To serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time.” 


“ Ah,” thought I, as I gazed on 
that brilliant and ingenious orator, 
“he is the only man in the House, 
who, if he was in sach a mess as | 
am, would find a way out of it.” 

My first impulse on the following 
morning, before going to Grosvenor 
Square, wa; to go and apologise to 
Grandon, and I had an additional 
reason for doing so after reading 
the following paragraph in the 
* Morning Pust :’— 
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“Lord and Lady Nolands had 
the honour of entertaining at din- 
ner last night the Marquess and 
Marchioness of Scilly, the Countess 
(Dowager) of Broadbrim, the Ear! 
of Broadbrim and Lady Ursula 
Newlite, Mr. and Lady Jane Hel- 
ter, Lord Grandon, the Honour- 
able Spiffington Goldtip, and Mr. 
Scraper.” 

To have made it thoroughly un- 
lucky I ought to have been there 
asa thirteenth, As it is, I wonder 
what conclusion the company in 
general arrived at in reference to 
the affair in which I am so nearly 
interested, and I told them off in 
the order in which they must have 
gone into dinner. The Scillys and 
Nolands paired off; Helter took 
down old Lady Broadbrim; Broad- 
brim took Lady Jane; Grandon, 
Lady Ursula; and Spiffy and Scraper 
brought up the rear. I pictured 
the delight with which Helter 
would mystify Lady Broadbrim, by 
allowing her to extract from him 
what he had heard first from me 
and then from Scraper, and how 
Spiffy and Scraper would each pre- 
tend to have the right version of 
the story, and be best informed on 
this important matter. All this 
was easy enough, but my imagina- 
tion failed to suggest what proba- 
bly passed between Grandon and 
Ursula; so I screwed up my cour- 
age und determined to go down to 
Grandon’s room and find out. We 
often used to breakfast together, 
and I sent down my servant to 
tell him to expect me. Under the 
circumstances I thought it right to 
give him the opportunity of refus- 
ing to see me, but I knew him too 
well to think that he would take 
advantage of it. 

He was sitting at his writing- 
table, looking pale and baggard, as 
I entered, and turned wearily to- 
wards me with an air of reserve 
very foreign to his natare. 

“My dear Grandon,” I said, “I 
have come to apologise to you for 
my unjustifiable conduct yesterday, 
but you cannot conceive the worry 


and annoyance to which I have 
been subject by the impertinent 
curiosity and unwarrantable inter- 
ference of the world in my private 
affairs. When you told me I was 
acting dishonourably, an impulse 
of petulance made me forget what 
was due to Ursula, and answer my 
inguisitive friends as I did; bat I 
am on my way to Grosvenor Square 
now, and will put matters straight 
in an hour.” 

“The mischief is done,” said 
Grandon, gloomily, “and it is not 
in your power to undo it. What- 
ever may have been the motives by 
which you have been actuate¢—and 
far be it from me to judge then— 
you have caused an amount of 
misery which mast last as long as 
those whom you have chosen ag 
your victims live.” 

“T beseech you to be more expli- 
cit,” I said; “ what happened last 
night ?—I insist upon knowing.” 

“You know perfectly well that 
as you stand in no nearer relation 
to Lady Ursnola than I do,” and 
Grandon’s voice trembled, while 
his eye gleamed for a second with 
a flash of triumph, “ you have no 
right to insist upon anything; but 
I have no objection to te!l you 
that as Lady Ursula was quite in 
ignorance of any such report hav- 
ing currency, as that which has now 
received a certain stamp of autho- 
rity, by virtue of the conspiracy 
into which you seem to have en- 
tered with her mother and brother, 
she was overwhelmed with confu- 
sion at the congratulations which 
it seems the ladies heaped upon her 
after dinner last night, and finally 
fainted. Of course all London will 
be talking of it to-day, as the 
Helters went away early on pur- 
pose to get to Lady Mundane’s 
before Scraper could arrive there 
with his version of the catas- 
trophe.” 

“Did she tell you she did not 
care for me, Grandon?” said I, very 
humbly. 

“ She told me to forgive you, and 
love you as I used to, God help me,” 
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burst out Grandon, and he covered 
his face with his hands, ‘“ Frank,” 
he said, “she is an angel of whom 
neither you nor I am worthy; but 
oh, spare her—don’t, for God’s sake, 
hold her up to the pity and curiosity 
of London. I would do anything 
on earth she told me; but what spell 
have you thrown over her that in 
spite of your heartless conduct she 
should still implore me to love and 
cherish you? how can I obey her in 
this when your acts are so utterly at 
variance with all that is noble and 
honourable ?” 

I had discovered what I wanted, 
for in spite of every eflort to con- 
ceal it, L detected a tone of jealousy 
in Grandon’s last speech. Ursula 
in her moment of agony had un- 
consciously allowed him to perceive 
that he alone was loved, and had 
urged him still to love and cherish 
me, because as an irresponsible be- 
ing she had thought me more than 
ever in need of sympathy and pro- 
tection. For a moment I wavered 
in my resolution. Should I open 
my heart and give my dearest friend 
a confidence which should justify 
me in his eyes, at the risk of de- 
stroying the project I had formed on 
that night when, walking home from 
my interview with Lady Broadbrim, 
I had determined to devote my ener- 
gies to the happiness of others and 
not of myself? or should I maintain 
that flippant, heartless exterior which 
seemed for the time necessary to the 
success of my plans? As usual, my 
mind made itself up while I was 
doubting what to do, and in spite of 
myself I said jauntily, “ Well, now 
that you know that she cares about 
you and not about me, I suppose you 
have nothing to do but to return her 
affection ¢” 

“T have done that for some time,” 
he replied, “bat you know how 
periectly hopeless our love is; and 
yet,” and his voice deepened and 
his face flushed with enthusiasm, “ I 
am happier loving hopelessly and 
knowing that I am loved than I have 
ever been before. Forgive me, Frank, 
but I do not feel for you as I should 
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bave done had you behaved differ- 
ently; you had no right to let me 
suppose that she had accepted you 
when the suhject had never been 
breathed between you. Your con- 
science must tell you that you have 
acted in an unworthy manner towards 
us both.” 

“ Grandon,” I said, sententiously, 
“my conscience works on a system 
utterly incomprehensible to an ordi- 
nary intelligence,and I am quite satis- 
fied with it. I will have a metaphysi- 
cal discussion with you on the matter 
on some other occasion. Meantime, 
you think Ursula has decided on pre- 
ferring the ruin and disgrace of the 
Broadbrim family to a mariage de con- 
venance either with me or apy one 
else ?” 

“{ did not know it was a question 
of disgrace,” said Grandon, “and I 
am quite sure that Lady Ursula 
will do the right thing. I would 
rather not discuss the subject any 
further; we shall certainly not agree, 
and I am afraid that we might be- 
come more widely estranged than I 
should wizsh. Here is breakfast. It 
was you who last asked me to bury 
this unhappy subject, it is my turn 
now to make the same request. I wish 
to heaven it had never arisen between 
us,” 

“ What a lucky fellow you are!” 
said I, looking at him with the 
eye of a philosopher; “now you 
would never imagine yourself to be 
one of the most enviable men in 
London, with the most charming of 
women and the most devoted of 
friends ready to sacrifice themselves 
at your feet—she incomprise, I in- 
compris.” 

“ Don’t trifle,” said Grandon, stern- 
ly, interrupting me; “ my patience is 
not inexhaustible.” 

“Luckily, mine is,” said I, with 
my mouth foli of grilled salmon, 
“otherwise, I should not be the 
right stuff for a social missionary— 
a propos, you have never asked me 
what I have been doing in that line; 
nor told me anything of your new 
friend Mr. Hartmann. I met Wog 
at the Cosmopolitan the other night, 
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and asked him to come to breakfast 
here on Monday—you must get 
Hartmann, and we will have Chun- 
dango, Joseph, and Brother Orysos- 
tom.” 

“T am not sure that Hartmann 
would care about it,” said Grandon, 
who underrated his own gift of pa- 
tience, for I had tried it severely, and 
he was now gentle and calm as usual ; 
“you had better meet him some day 
alone first; and now I mast be off, 
for I have a committee of the House 
to attend.” 

“And I a rendezvous of a still 
more interesting character to keep ;” 
and as I left Grandon I observed a 
shade of disgust and disappointment 
cross his face at my last speech. I 
always overdo it, I thought, as I 
walked towards Grosvenor Square, 
but Grandon ought to make allow- 
ances for me. He has known me all 
my life, but it was reserved for us 
both to be in love with the same 
woman to bring out the strong points 
in each of us. Lavater says you 
never know whether a man is your 
friend until you have d'vided an in- 
heritance with him; but it is a 
much more ticklish thing to go 
halves in a woman’s love. Never 
mind, I'll astonish them both yet. 
Now then, to begin with her; and I 
boldly knocked at the door. I 
found Broadbrim in his own little 
. den. 

“Tt is all right,” he said as I en- 
tered; “I have told Ursula you are 
coming, and she will see you in the 
drawing-room.” 

I had not been for two minutes 
alone with Lady Ursula, since we 
parted at Dickiefield; indeed, when 
it is remembered that my whole 
intercourse with her upon that oc- 
casion extended over little more 
than twenty-four hours, and that 
we had never been on any other 
terms since than those of the most 
casual acquaintances, the embar- 
rassing nature of the impending 
interview presented itself to me 
in a somewhat unpleasant aspect. 
Now that it had come to the point 
I could not make op my mind 
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exactly what to say. I tried to 
collect my ideas and go over the 
history of the events which had 
resulted in the present predicament, 
Why was I in the singular position 
of having to make a special ap- 
pointment with a young lady with 
whom 1 was desperately in love, 
whom I knew but slightly, but 
who supposed me to be mad, for 
the purpose of asking her, first, 
whether she considered herself en- 
gaged to be married to me or not, 
and secondly, if not, whether she 
would have any objection to the 
world supposing that such was the 
case. Now my readers will remem- 
ber that the sudden impulse which 
induced me in the first instance to 
delude Lady Broadbrim into be- 
lieving that Lady Ursula had ac- 
cepted me, arose from the desire to 
save her from the tender mercies 
of Chundango. Lady Ursula had 
in fact owed the repose she had 
enjoyed for the last two mouths en- 
tirely to her supposed engagement to 
me. The moment that is at an end 
her fate becomes miserable. If she 
will but consider herself drowning, 
and me the straw, I shall only be 
too happy to be clutched. If I cannot 
propose myself as a husband, I will 
at least suggest that she should 
regard me in the light of a 
straw. 

I had got thus far when I found 
myself in her presence. She looked 
very pale, and there was an expres- 
sion of decision about the corners of 
her mouth which I had not before 
remarked. It did not detract from its 
sweetness, nor did the slight tremor 
of the upper lip as she greeted me 
detract from its force. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that a tremor 
of the lip denotes weakness; on 
the contrary, it often arises from a 
concentration of nervous energy. 
I am not quite so sure about 4 
tremor of the knees. That was 
what I suffered from at the mo- 
ment, together with a very consid- 
erable palpitation of the heart, 
Now the difficulty of such a mo- 
ment is to know how to begin. I 
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have often heard men say that 
when they have obtained an inter- 
view with a great statesman for 
the purpose of asking a favour, and 
he waits’for them to begin without 
helping them oat with a word, they 
have experienced this difficulty. 
That arises from the consciousness 
that they are sacrificing their self- 
respect to their “career.” If they 
would never go near a statesman ex- 
cept when they wanted to confer a 
favour upon him, they would have 
no difficulty in finding words. For- 
tunately, the great majority of our 
public employés are not yet harden- 
ed beggars like the Neapolitans, 
and are not, like them, dead to 
any sentiment of shame upon these 
occasions, though it is to be feared 
that they will soon become so, The 
responsibility of demoralising the 
servants of the public lies entirely 
with the heads of the departments. 
In proportion as these gentlemen are 
not ashamed of sacrificing their sub- 
ordinates in order to keep themselves 
in office, will those subordinates 
become as unblushing place-hunters 
as their masters are place-keepers. 
Once accustom a man to being a 
scapegoat, and you destroy at a 
blow his respect for himself and 
for the man who offers him up. I 
could become very eloquent upon 
this subject, if I was not afraid of 
keeping Ursula waiting; there are 
few men who need having their 
duties pointed out to them more 
constantly than Oabinet Ministers. 
Attacks in the House of Commons 
do them no good, as they are gene- 
rally the result of party tactics, and 
spring from as unworthy a motive 
as does the defence. Men who 
have got place don’t pay much 
attention to attacks from men who 
want it. Then, as I said before, 
the Church utterly ignores its duties 
in this respect. Who ever heard of 
a bishop getting up and pointing out 
to her Majesty’s Ministers the ne- 
cessity of considering the interests 
of the country before their owa? It 
would be immediately sapposed that 
he was bullying them, because he 
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wanted to be “translated,” and 
this would be considered the only 
excuse for the same want of “ good 
taste” which I, who am only desir- 
ous for their good, am now dis- 
playing. I put it to you, my Lords, 
in all humility, do you ever get up 
in your places, not in the House of 
Peers, but in another House, and 
point out to the rulers of the coun- 
try that no personal consideration 
should ever interfere with their 
doing the right thing at the right 
moment? Do you ever explain to 
the noble Lords among whom you 
sit, that when a committee is 
chosen from both sides of the 
House to inquire into a simple 
question of right or wrong, the 
members of it are bound to vote 
upon its merits and according to 
their consciences, rather than ac- 
cording to the political parties to 
which they belong? and do you ever 
ask yourselves what you would do 
in the same cireumstances? Do you 
ever tell the Heads of Departments 
that they are responsible for the 
morale which pervades the special 
services over which they preside? 
that the tone of honour, the amount 
of zeal and of disinterestedness 
which sabordinates display must 
depend in a great measure upon 
the example set them by their chief? 
that you can no more expect an 
orchestra to play in tune with a 
leader devoid of a soul for music, 
than a department to work well 
without the soul of honour at its 
head! Do you ever faithfully tell 
these great men, that just in pro- 
portion as their position is elevated 
so is their power for good or for 
evil? and when you see their re- 
sponsibilities sit lightly upon them, 
do you ever take them to task for 
trifling with the highest interests 
of the country, and stifling the 
consciences of its servants? If the 
fact that in your ecclesiastical ca- 
pacity you are beho!den to one or 
other of the political parties, makes 
it delicate for yon to attack your 
opponents, then let the Liberal 
Episcopacy jealously guard the 
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honour of the Liberal Cabinets, 
and the Tory Bishops watch over 
the public morality of their own 
side so soon as it sball come into 
office. 

Of course, I was not thinking of 
all this as I entered the drawing- 
room, but I had thought it often 
before, and feel impelled to men- 
tion it now. What I actually did 
was to blush a good deal, stammer 
a good deal, and finally make the 
unpleasant discovery that that pre- 
sence of mind which my readers 
will ere this have perceived I 
possess to an eminent degree, had 
entirely deserted me. I think this 
arose from the extreme desire I felt 
that Lady Ursula should not at 
that moment imagine that I was 
mad. Perhaps, my reader, it may 
have happened to you to have to 
broach the most delicate of all 
topics to a young lady who regarded 
you in the light of a rather danger- 
ous lunatic, and you can theretore 
enter into my feelings. I was not 
sorry to fiid myself blushing and 
stammering, as it might have the 
effect of reassuring her, and mak- 
ing her feel that for the moment 
at least I was quite harmless, 

“TI am glad, Lord Frank,” she 
said, observing my confusion, “ that 
you have given me this opportunity 
of seeing you, as I am sure yon 
would not willingly inflict pain, 
and should yon find that you have 
unintentionally done so will make 
all the reparation in your power.” 

At this moment I glanced signi- 
ficantly at Broadbrim, who left the 
room. 

“ Unfortanately it too often 
happens, Lady Ursula,” I said, 
“that it is necessary to inflict a 
temporary pain to avert what might 
become a permanent misery.” 

“T cannot conceive,” replied she, 
“to what permanent misery, as 
affecting myself, you can allude, in 
which your intervention should be 
necessary, more especially when ex- 
hibit. d in a form which places me in 
such a false position. I need not say 
that the announcement which I saw 
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for the first time in a newspaper 
caused me the greatest annoyance; 
but when I found «afterwards that 
my mother, my brother, and even 
Lord Grandon, had heard it from 
your own lips many weeks before, 
and that in fact you had given 
my mother, under a promise that 
she would not allude to the subject 
to me, such a totally erroneous idea 
of what passed at our interview at 
Dickiefiel’,—when I thought of all 
this, 1 could only account for it by 
the last revelation you mace to me 
there.” 

She maintained her self-posses- 
sion perfectly until she was obliged 
to allude to my insanity, then she 
dropped her eyelids, and the colour 
for the first time rushed into her 
cheeks as she shrank from touch- 
ing on this delicate subject. At 
the moment I almost felt inclined 
to tell her that I was as sane as 
she was, but refrained, partly be- 
cause I was not sure of it myself, 
partly because I did not think she 
would believe me, partly, becanse, 
after all, it might be the best jus- 
tification I could offer for my con- 
duct, and partly because [ was not 
quite ready to enter upon an ex- 
planation of the ruse by which I 
had hoped to save her from the 
persecution of her mother to marry 
Chundango. This suddenly re- 
minded me of my idea that she 
was in the position of one drown- 
ing. I therefore said, in a carcless 
way, for the purpose of showing 
her that her ailusion to my insanity 
had produced no unfavourable im- 
pression upon me— 

“Lady Ursula, would you have 
any objection to regarding me in 
the light of a straw.” 

“ A what!” said Lady Ursu'a, in 
atone in which amazement seemed 
blended with alarm. 

“A straw,” I repeated; “I as- 
sure you you are drowning, and 
even an unworthy being like my- 
self may be of use to you, if you 
would but believe it. Remember 
Chundango’s conduct at Dickiefield 
—remember the view Lady Broad- 
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brim took of it, until I interposed, 
or, as I should more accurately say, 
until the current swept me past her 
—remember that up to this mo- 
ment she has never recurred to the 
subject of Mr. Olundango, who, al- 
though he comes to the house con- 
stantly, now devotes himself entirely 
to Lady Broadbrim herself; and al- 
low me to say it, you owe it all toa 
timely straw.” 

Lady Ursula seemed struck by 
the graphic way in which I put her 
position before her, and remained 
silent for a few moments. It bad 
evidently never occurred to her, 
that I had indirectly been the means 
of securing her tranquillity, She 
little thought it possible that her 
mother could have talked her mat- 
rimonial prospects over with a com- 
parative stranger in the mercantile 
terms which Lady Broadbrim had 
used in our in‘erview at Dickicfield. 
And I am well aware that society 
generally would consider such con- 
duct on the part of her Ladyship 
coarse and unladylike. It showed 
a disregard of les convenances which 
good suciety is the first to resent. 
Those who have never secretly har- 
boured the designs which Lady 
Broadbrim in the agony of a finan- 
cial crisis avowed, might justly re- 
pudiate her conduct; but “con- 
science does make cowards of us 
all,” and fashionable mothers will 
natural'y be the first to censure in 
Lady Broadbrim a practice to which, 
in a less glaring and obnoxious 
form, they are so strongly addicted. 
If in silvery accents she had con- 
fided ber projects to Lady Man- 
dane, the world would have con- 


sidered it natural and _ladylike 
enough; the coarseness consisted 
in her telling them to me O 


generation of slave-owners! why 
persist in delading yourselves into 
the belief that so long as you buy 
and sell your own flesh and blood 
in a whisper, there is no harm in 
it? 

My gentle critics, I would strong- 
ly advise you not to place me on 
my defence in these matters; I have 
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every disposition to let you down 
as_gently as possible, but if you play 
tricks with the rope, I shall have 
to let you down by the run. Why, 
it was only last year that all the 
world went to Mrs. Gorgon Tomp- 
kins’s second ball. They no more 
cared than she did that sbe had 
lost one of her daughters early in 
the season, just after she bad given 
the first. I remember Spiffy Gold- 
tip taking public opinion in . the 
club about it, and asking whether 
an interval of four montis was not 
enough to satisfy the requirements 
of society in the mattergas it would 
be su sad if, after having made such 
goud social ranning before Easter, 
Mrs. Gorgon Tompkins were to lose 
it all aferwards throagh an un- 
fortunate contretemps of this kind. 
Now I doubt whether Lady Broad- 
brim could sorpass that. However, 
she is capable of great feats, and I 
fally expect she will strike out a 
new line soon; there has been a 
lurking demon in her eye of late 
which alarms me. Fortunately I 
am not yet finally committed, finan- 
cially. It is true, it has cost me a 
few thousands, which I shall never 
see again, to tide the family over 
its difficulties thus far, but I can 
still let it down with a crash if it 
suits me. 

“Lord Frank,” said Lady Ursula 
after a pause, “I have a'ready al- 
luded to the circamstance which has 
induced me to treat you with a for- 
bearance which I could not have ex- 
tended to one whom I regarded as 
responsible fur conduct unwarrant- 
able towards myself, and certainly 
not to be justified by any possible 
advantage which I might be sup- 
posed to derive from it. I consented 
to see you now, because I feel ‘sure 
that when you know from my own 
lips that I wish you at once to deny 
the rumour you have been the means 
of originating, I may depend upon 
your doing so,” 

“May | ask,” I said, with much 
contrition in my tone, “ what explan- 
ation you gave Lady Broadbrim on 
the subject ?” 
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“Tf you mean,” said Lady Ursvla, 
“whether I accounted to mamma 
for your conduct as I do to myself— 
in other words, whether I betrayed 
your secret-—I have carefully re- 
frained from discussing the subject 
with her. Fortunately, after din- 
ner at the Nolands’ last night, 
Broadbrim told me that he had 
seen you, and that you were coming 
here to-day, so I assured mamma 
that she would hear from you the 
true state of the case; though, of 
course, I felt myself bound to let 
her understand that, owing to a 
fact which I was unable to explain, 
she had been completely misled by 
ou.” 
mw And what did Lady Broadbrim 
say ?” I asked. 

“She said that had it not been 
for a meeting she was obliged to 
attend this morning, she would have 
waited to see you to-day, bat that 
she was sure I laboured under some 
strange delusion, and that a few 
words of explanation from you would 
smooth everything.” 

“Will you allow me to tell you 
what those few words are?” said I. 
“Lady Broadbrim little imagines 
the real state of the case, because 
she knows what you do not know, 
that I am engaged in clearing off 
her own pecuniary liabilities, and 
making arrangements by which the 
old-standing claims on the Broad- 
brim estates may be met. You 
may never have heard how seriously 
the fumily is embarrassed, and how 
unlucky all Lady Broadbrim’s at- 
tempts to retrieve its fortunes by 
speculation have been. I could 
ovly account to her for the pecuniary 
sacrifices she knows I am making 
by allowing her to suppose that I 
was incurring them for your sake.” 
I could not resist letting a certain 
tone of pique penetrate this speech, 
and the puzzled and pained expres- 
sion of Lady Ursula’s face afforded 
me a sense of momentary gratifica- 
tion, of which I speedily repented. 
As she looked at me earnestly, her 
large bloe eyes filled slowly with 
tears. “Is she crying because this 
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last speech of mine proves me 
hopelessly mad?” thought I; “or 
does she feel berself in a pecuniary 
trap, and is she crying because she 
does not see her way out of it?” 
and I felt the old sensation coming 
over me, and my head beginning to 
swim. Why, oh why, am I de- 
nied that method in my madness 
which it must be such a comfort to 
possess? It is just at the critical 
moment that my osseous matter 
invariably plays me a trick. [ 
seemed groping for light and 
strength, and mechanically put out 
my hand; the soft touch of one 
placed gently in it thrilled through 
my nerves with an indescribable 
current, and instantaneously the 
horrid feeling left me, and I 
emerged from the momentary tor- 
por into which I had fullen. I 
don’t think Ursula remarked it, for 
she said, and her eyes were now 
overflowing, in a voice of surpass- 
ing sweetness, “Lord Frank, I 
have discovered your real secret; 
it is no longer possible for you to 
conceal the noble motives which 
have actuated you under your 
pretended ——” 

“Hash!” I said, interrupting her; 
“what I did, whether rightly or 
wrongly, I did for the best. Now I 
will be guided by your wishes. What 
ain I to do?” 

“ Allow no worldly consideration, 
however unselfish, either for myself 
or those dearest to me, to induce 
you to swerve from the course 
which truth and honour distinctly 
point out. Whatever may seem 
to be the consequences, we are both 
bound to follow this, and we have 
but to feel that, if need be, we are 
ready to make great sacrifices to 
receive the requisite faith and 
strength. Believe me,” she con- 
cluded, and her voice trembled 
slightly, “ whatever happens, I shall 
feel that you have given me proofs 
of a friendship upon which I may 
depend.” 

I pressed the hand I still held, 
and I felt the touch was sacred. 
Ah, thought I, as 1 left the room, 
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and was conscious that the gentle 
influence of ber I had parted from 
wes still resting upon me, “that is 
the right kind of spirit-medium. 
There is a magnetism in that slen- 
der finger which supports and puri- 
fies.” O my hardened and material 
readers, don’t sappose that because 
I know you will laugh at the idea 
of a purifyiog or invigorating mag- 
netism I shall hesitate to write 
exactly what I feel on such matters. 
If I refrain from saying a great 
deal more, it is not because I shrink 
from your ridicule, but from your 
ignorance; you may not believe 
that the pearls exist; I honestly 
admit that they are not yet in my 
possession, but I have seen those 
who own them, and, unfortunately, 
also I have seen the animals before 
whom they have been cast. And 
you, my dear young ladies, do not 
ignore the responsibility which the 
influence you are able to exercise 
over young men imposes upon yon. 
You need not call it magnetism 
unless you like, but be sure that 
there is that conveyed in a touch 
or a glance which elevates or de- 
grades him upon whom it is bestow- 
ed, according as you preserve the 
purity and simplicity of your in- 
most natures. If you would only 
regard yourselves in the light of 
female missionaries to that be- 
nighted tribe of lavender-gloved 
young gentlemen who flutter about 
you like moths round a candle, you 
would send them away glowing and 
happy, instead of singeing their 
wings. If, when these butterflies 
come to sip, you would give them 
honey instead of poison, they would 
not forsake you as they do now 
for the gaudy flowers which are too 
near you. 1 know what you have 
to contend against—the scheming 
mothers who bring you up to the 
“ Daughticultural how,” labelled 
and decorated, and put up to com- 
petition as likely prize-winners— 
who deliberately expose you to the 
first rush of your first seasons, and 
mercilessly watch you as you are 
swept along by the tearing stream— 
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who see you without compunction 
cast away on sandbanks of worldli- 
ness, where you remain till you be- 
come as “hard” and as “ fast” as 
those you find stranded there before 
you, Here your minds become pro- 
perly, or rather improperly, opened, 
You hear, for the first time, to your 
astonishment, young men talked 
of by their Christian or nicknames 
—their domestic life canvassed, 
their eligibility discussed, and the 
varied personal experiences through 
which your “hard and fast” friends 
have passed, related. 

Then, better prepared for the rest 
of the voyage, you start again, and 
venture a little on your own ac- 
count. What bold swimmers you 
are becoming now! How you laugh 
at and defy the rocks and reefs 
upon which you are ultimately des- 
tined to split! Already you look 
back with surprise to the time when 
almost everything you heard shock- 
ed you. What an immense amount 
of unnecessary knowledge you have 
acquired since then, and bow reck- 
lessly you display it! Do you think 
it has softened and elevated you? 
Do you think the moral contact 
which should be lifeagiving to those 
who know you, benefits them ? 

It is not trae, because young men 
behave heartlessly, that you must 
flirt “in self-defence,” as you call it. 
When a warfare of this kind once 
begins, it is difficult to fix the re- 
sponsibility ; but if one side left off, 
the occupation of the other would 
be gone. If you want to revenge 
yourselves on these fickle youths— 
strike! as they do in the manu- 
facturing districts. Oonceive the 
wholesome panic you would cause, 
if every girl in London bound her- 
self not to flirt for the entire sea- 
son! 

Unless you do something of this 
kind soon, you will reverse the 
whole system of nature. The men 
will be the candles, and you the 
moths. They will be the flowers, 
and you the butterflies. If all the 
brothers in London persist in trying 
to imitate their sisters, and all the 








sisters ape their brothers, what a 
nice contusion we shall arrive at. 
The reason I preach to you and not 
to them now, is, because I think I 
have a better chance with the mind 
of a masculine young woman than 
a feminine young man. If you only 
knew what a comfort it would be 
to talk sense instead of that inces- 
sant chaff, you would read a little 
more. I don’t object to your riding 
in the Park—the abominable consti- 
tution of society makes it almost 
the only opportunity of seeing and 
talking to those you like without 
being talked about; but you need 
not rush off for a drive in the car- 
riage immediately after lunch, just 
because you are too restless to stay 
at home. 

First, the Park and young men, 
then lunch, then Marshall and 
Snelgrove, then tea and young men 
again, then dinner, drums, and 
balls, and young men to three a.m. 
That is the tread-wheel you have 
chosen to turn without the smallest 
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profit to yourself or any one else, 
If I seem to speak strongly, it is 
because my heart yearns over you, 
I belonged once to the lavender- 
gloved tribe myself, and though I 
have long since abandoned the 
hunting-grounds of my youth, I 
would give the world to see them 
happy and innocent. Moreover, I 
know you too well to imagine that 
I have written a word which will 
offend you. Far from it, We 
shall be warmer and closer friends 
ever after; but I am_ strongly 
afraid Mamma_ will disapprove, 
She will call ‘ Piccadilly’ “ bighly 
improper,” and say that it is a book 
she has not allowed any of “her 
girls” to read. I don’t want to 
preach disobedience; but there are 
modes well known to my fair young 
friends of reading books which 
Mamma forbids, and I trust that 
they will never read one against 
her wish which may leave a more 
injurious impression upon their 
minds than ‘ Piccadilly.’ 
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NOTES AND NOTIONS FROM ITALY. 


“ TH sgabello che aiutd a salire 
Fu il prime ad esser rovesciato.” 


Turse are days of sorrow and 
mourning in the ancient capital 
of the warlike subalpine kingdom. 
Turin veils her face and casts ashes 
on her head, for her glory is about 
to go forth from her gates without 
prospect of return, Other cities 
have had misfortunes grievous to 
endure; plague and pestilence have 
depopulated them, barbarians have 
sacked and burned, waters have 
overwhelmed, and earthquakes 
have overthrown them; but from 
disasters and ruin they rose again, 
prouder and more stately than 
before, and past misfortane was 
soon forgotten in the vigour of 
revival and the sunshine of success. 
Turin has no such hope to console 
her desolation. Harder to bear 
than the greatest of those calami- 
ties is the fate that now befalls her. 
After being the head of the corner, 
it is doubly cruel to be cast down 
and rejected by the builder. After 
having been for centuries the 
chosen of kings and courts and 
senates, it is grievous to dwindle 
into the insignificant residence of 
a provincial aristocracy. All these 
losses, all this humiliation, incurred 
by no fault, but due to merit, 
—the ungracious guerdon of 
loyalty, valour, and self-sacrifice. 
It is because Piedmont has been 
ever loyal to its king, valiant in 
the field, stout-hearted in adversity, 
and persevering in its enterprises, 
that Turin now finds itself on the 
eve of decapitalisation. Virtue, 
says the moralist, is its own re- 
ward; and amongst men such may 
be the case, but here is a flagrant 
proof that it is not always so with 
Cities, 

The Piedmontese have been call- 
ed the English of Italy, and they 
have certainly long been greatly in 
advance of the rest of the country, 
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thanks to freedom, religious and 
civil, and to its nataral conse- 
quence, unrestricted and profitable 
intercourse with nations more ad- 
vanced in civilisation. The refuge, 
after 1848, of many of the most 
enlightened and intelligent men of 
other parts of Italy, Turin’s in- 
crease in size and prosperity has 
also borne testimony to the bene- 
fits of constitutional government. 
Whilst deploring the disastrous 
change now impending over her, 
one cannot but wonder at the per- 
sistent conviction the Turinese 
have cherished, that their city 
would continue to be the capital 
of Italy whole and united. This 
might have been possible, had the 
peninsula accrued to the house of 
Savoy by right of conquest. Oon- 
sidering the way in which the 
kingdom of Italy has been formed, 
it was unreasonable to expect that 
its numerous famous cities should 
be content, one and all, to waive 
their claims and doff their bonnets 
before a traditionless town in a 
remote corner of the kingdom, 
with inhabitants only semi-Italian, 
and whose habitual discourse is in 
a harsh and barbarous patois. Sach 
an expectation could hardly, one 
would think, survive calm reflec- 
tion, Before Rome, it is true, 
Turin bowed her head and declured 
her readiness to resign her suprem- 
acy. But the transfer to the 
Capitol was a remote contingency; 
who could tell what time would 
elapse ere the tricolor should 
wave over the city of the C.esars? 
Turin had been called apon for an 
earlier sacrifice, and, great though 
it be, it is not to be denied that 
some compensation has already 
been afforded. It is no small gh 

to have been the armed hand, 
civilised and liberating, which has 
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drawn together the severed por- 
tions of the fairest of European 
lands, which has. combined into 
one state Tuscany and the Sicilies, 
Lombardy and the Romagna, ex- 
tending to them all the benefits of 
example, and inspiring even the 
ignorant and degraded Neapolitan 
with a sense of his inferiority and 
a desire for improvement. One of 
the most striking features of the 
change that has taken place in 
Southern Italy is the progress of 
education—many schools now open 
and well attended, where lately 
scarcely one was to be found. 
This is satisfactory to reflect up- 
on, but still, for Piedmont, and 
especially for Turin, the change 
of capital is hard to bear, the 
more so as it was decided only 
two years ago that, until Rome 
shovld be acquired, Torin was the 
most fitting seat of government. 
If Tuscany be renowned in the 
annals of poetry and art, Piedmont 
is no less celebrated for the mili- 
tary virtues and exploits of its 
princes and peopie. We live in an 
age of steel and steam, when the 
sword is more often in request than 
the lyre and the easel, especially in 
a country whose very existence is 
still disputed, and whose nearest 
neighbour is a powerful foe. It 
may be urged that the arsenal 
rather than the picture-gallery 
claims the presence of a soldier- 
sovereign. Oialdini’s arguments in 
favour of the strategical advantages 
of Florence find opponents amongst 
Italian generals not less experienced 
than himself, and whose wmilitary 
education has been more regular 
than his. In short, the Piedmontese 
have much to urge against the 
change, and it is natural that they 
should dispute its propriety and jus- 
tice. The contrivers of the Conven- 
tion, the Minghetti Ministry, might 
have found it difficult fully to pre- 
pare the minds of the people of this 
city for the loss of rank about to 
befall it; but they should at least 
have endeavoured to break the 
news to them gently, and to spare 


them the shock of a sudden an- 
nouncement. If they thought 
themselves jastified in concluding 
a convention of which the change of 
capital was a condition, without con- 
sulting Parliament as to whether 
that condition were a proper one, 
they should have taken measures 
to conciliate public opinion. But 
nothing of the kind was done—not 
so much as a newspaper article in 
any of the numerous journals then 
subsidised with the funds of the 
State. It is still a matter of dis- 
pute how the news got out. As 
many believe, the present Se- 
cretary of Legation at Paris, a 
protégé of Cavour’s, and who in 
September last was doing duty at 
the Italian Foreign Office, commu- 
nicated it to a friend of his, the 
editor of a Turin morning paper. 
The Secretary and the editor are 
both Jews, and a considerable in- 
timacy existed between them. Ac- 
cording to another and more accre- 
dited version, Minghetti himself, 
with characteristic levity and want 
of foresight, authorised the publi- 
cation of the change of capital, 
which was suddenly announced by 
the halfpenny journal referred to, 
One morning the Turinese read at 
every street corner the totally un- 
expected intelligence that their capi- 
tal was to be redaced to a provincial 
town. It is bardly worth while to 
mention the story circulated at cer- 
tain Turinese tea-tables, to the effect 
that the King’s favourite, the well- 
known Rosina, to whom he is re- 
ported to bs privately married, 
taunted an uncivil shopkeeper with 
the coming change. By whomso- 
ever first betrayed, the news came 
out abruptly, and the shock was 
eléctric. But there was no danger 
of serious disturbances as its con- 
sequence, and it was the fault of 
the authorities, of the poltroonery 
of some and the folly of others, 
that Turin’s streets were stained 
with blood. “Who would have 
supposed,” a member of. the late 
Cabinet was heard to say, “that 
the Turinese would have risen in 
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insurrection?” They did nothing 
of the sort; there was not an at- 
tempt at a barricade, and not a 
firearm wes captured from the riot- 
ers, if such they may be called, 
who were chiefly mere lads urged on 
by a small number of mischievous 
democratic agents, and whose ut- 
most misdeeds consisted in a few 
shouts and volleys of stones. In 
the days of Cavour a more serious 
demons'ration wes met by a glance 
from the window, a smile, and the 
jest, “My Turinese are merry to- 
night.” But Cavour was of differ- 
ent stuff from the Minghettis, Pe- 
rozzis, and Spaventas. Sach mea- 
sures as were taken were calculated 
rather to provoke and irritate than to 
soothe. 

Instead of allowing the efferves- 
cence to subside of itself, as it 
would have done, gendarmes were 
suffered and encouraged to fire on 
the people. Numerous victims tes- 
tified to the combined cowardice, 
incapacity, and recklessness of hu- 
man lite which distinguished some 
of the men highest in authority at 
that disastrous conjuncture. The 
shameful and most unnecessary mas- 
sacres of the 21st and 22d of Septem- 
ber will long be remembered with 
indignation and rage in Turin, where 
they cost the Ministers their places 
and the King his popularity. 

Turning from these melancholy 
memories, Jet us enter a room whose 
aspect is probably familiar to not a 
few who read these pages. A spa- 
cious oblong hall, overloaded with 
decoration in the most superlative 
modern Italian style. Tie walls 
disappear under colour and gilding, 
corpulent Oupids clamber and gain- 
bol over them in all directions, rest- 
ing upon arabesques and. clinging ‘to 
garlands, whilst verdant dragons 
rear themselves amongst wreaths of 
roses, The arclied embrasures of the 
windows, which, owing to the near 
approach of . adjacent walls, admit, 
at the brightest season, only a sub- 
dued ‘ight, are profusely gilt, and 
partly filled with crimson draperies. 
The decorators were evidently re- 
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solved to leave no plain surface 
whereon to rest the eye: walls and 
ceiling alike are crowded with 
figures, flowers, fancifal borders, 
and elaborate adornments, until the 
beholder is dazzled and bewildered, 
and suffers his weary gaze to fall 
upon the floor, or to stray through 
the window to the time-stained and 
weather-worn walls, balconies, and 
external staircases of the unpretend- 
ing dwellings outside. Only a ‘pro- 
fessional gilder could estimate the 
amount of the precious metal that 
has been expended upon those walls 
and cornices ; the carmine upon the 
cheeks of the Cupids would supply 
the whole corps de ballet of the 
Teatro Regio for a long season ; 
ramonr tells of the enormous soms, 
the scores of thousands of frances, 
that have been disbursed to the 
cunning artists and - artificers who 
have made this great saloon the 
gaudiest in Europe. The triumph 
of their art, the ne plus ultra of 
their achievements, is displayed up- 
on the ceiling, where all the gods 
of Olympus are assembled at their 
revels ; where Jupiter quaffs nectar 
from the hand of Hebe, whilst jeal- 
ous Juno bends her brows, and the 
bird of Jove, red lightning in its 
clutch, seems to menace the mor- 
tals assembled below. It is towards 
six of the clock; dinner is in full 
progress at Trombetta’s; the ses- 
sion is at its height; the hotel is 
fall to its very roof, partly with 
passing foreigners,-but still more 
with the senators and deputies 
who have come together from all 
parts of Italy. Down the centre 
of the vast room runs the long table 
@ héte, prolonged by cross tables at 
the further end, and showing not a 
single vacant place, The hall is 
sofliciently ‘wide to allow of rows 
of small tables along each of its 
sides, and at these’ dine solitary 
guests, or groups of from two to 
four persons. The gilt chandeliers 
suspended from the roof and dis- 
tributed profusely round the room 
flame with gas, whilst a hage vase 
in the middle of the table supports 
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a system of waxlights. It is the 
busiest hour of the day; culinary 
furnaces are in full blast; a regi- 
ment of slim black-coated waiters 
glide swiftly and noiselessly about 
the room, or hover round the tadle 
@héte, watchful for the wants of 
the guests. If you have been long 
enough in Turin to acquire some 
knowledge of the carte du pays, 
the company assembled furnishes 
materials for amusing study and 
observation. Neglecting the often- 
described English groups, imme- 
diately recognisable by the beards 
of the gentlemen and the flat, 
smooth hair of the ladies, former- 
ly a foreign, but now exclusively 
an English style, let us limit our- 
selves to the Italian element. 
One finds plenty of names of an- 
cient fame, some of them borne by 
men of mark. Here are scions of 
old nobility from Milan, Florence, 
and Genoa, whose patronymics 
figure in many a gorgeous page 
of Italian history, crowded with 
narratives of war and enterprise, of 
revel and tourney. One almost 
wonders to see what humdrum 
prosaic personages these inheritors 
of great names and far-descended 
titles in many instances are, and to 
find the sages and warriors of the 
middle ages dwindled into prosy 
deputies and puny carpet-knighis. 
Here, from Naples, are princes by 
the half-score, many of whom would 
be puzzed to show the whereabout 
of their principalities, but who are 
doubtless great men in their own 
land, although they may scarcely 
have been heard of out of it. Now 
and then one hears a name which 
brings a flood of associations to 
one’s memory. Here, fur example, 
sits a calm and _ gentlemanlike 
senator from Florence whose name 
is Strozzi, and one is carried back 
to the days of Cosmo de’ Medici, 
the implacable enemy of his great 
ancestor Filippo, the Rothschild of 
the middle ages, who died for the 
liberties of Florence after thrice 
enduring the torture. Near the 
gentle and refined-looking bearer 
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of this great name sits a young 
man with an eminently Italian 
physiognomy, Gherardesca, direct 
descendant of that Ugolino who 
perished with his two sons and two 
grandsons in the Tower of Famine 
at Pisa, Farther on, in a little old 
map, you see the owner of those 
fairy islands in Lake Maggiore, 
Isola Bella and Isola Madre, where 
one feels transported to the luxu- 
riant tropics; he too boasts of a 
great ancestor, the saintly Oarlo 
Borromeo. There has been a hot 
discussion in the Lower Chamber to- 
day, and the conversation at table, 
at least among a dozen deputies, 
chiefly relates to it, and is of a 
most avimated character. Yonder 
sits one who knows everybody, 
and takes a leading part in the 
talk; an old man seemingly, but 
looking older than he really is; 
a pleasing face, with weak eyes, 
often blinking as if distressed 
by light to which they had long 
been unused; a gentle, genial, 
suffering expression which enlists 
sympathy, and almost excites com- 
passion. He takes much snuff; his 
voice is weak and hoarse, and fre- 
quently broken by a deep congh, 
lt is not with impunity that eleven 
years are passed in Neapolitan pri- 
sons. Carlo Poerio, condemned 
on the evidence of suborned wit- 
nesses, was fettered to a_ galley- 
slave, and wore a chain weigh- 
ing fifteen English pounds, like a 
common felon, One wonders to 
see no bitterness in the benign face 
of the prisoner of Montesarchio, 
but one discerns in the placid lin- 
eaments more capability of patient 
endurance than energy or mental 
power. The amiable and loquaci- 
ous old gentleman glides gently 
down the vale of age. He would 
be better at Naples inhaling its 
soft breezes than in this harsh 
and cloudy climate, but he is 
used to self-sacrifice, and duty 
detains him at Torin. Not far 
from him sits Lacaita, a'so from 
Naples, but well known in Epg- 
land, which he dearly loves and 
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warmly admires. He is a striking 
example of the admirable results 
of English principles, habits, and 
thoughts, engrafted upon the warm, 
impressionable, and perceptive na- 
ture of the southern Italian. Near 
him sit several Tuscan deputies, 
in whom the keen observer re- 
marks a degree of mental balance 
and calm judgment generally defi- 
cient in the more impulsive and 
volatile Neapolitans. Those gen- 
tlemen, with characteristic courtesy, 
suppress all outward signs of joy 
and exultation at the transfer of 
the capital to their beautiful Flo- 
rence. Here is an Italian ad- 
miral, fat, fair, and bald; and 
near to him a slender, handsome 
aide-de-camp of one of the princes 
of the blood. © His friends point 
him out as the mirror of honour, 
the personification of modern chiv- 
alry; and the passing stranger is 
struck by the ideal beauty of the 
face and the wondrous depth of 
those large lustrous eyes. There 


are not a few ex-ministers at the 
table, and amongst them the late 


Premier Minghetti, a well - inten- 
tioned man of some cleverness, but 
by no means of the staff of which 
prime-ministers are generally made, 
and whose sanguine temperament 
and administrative incapacity have 
done a great deal to plunge Italy 
into her present difficulties. Some 
of the groups at the side-tables are 
not without interest. Every day a 
solitary old man, with long white 
hair and feeble gait, comes noiseless- 
ly into the room, and places himself 
at the same small table, command- 
ing a view of all the guests; but 
though he wears spectacles to assist 
his dim sight, he does not seem to 
heed the animated groups inces- 
santly passing before him. The 
pale high forehead and the delicate 
oval face, with its pointed white 
beard, recall a portrait by Vandyke, 
and in this venerable gentleman, 
the type of an Italian courtier, we 
see an aged likeness of Oharles I. 
Family misfortunes have left him 
impoverished and alone, and he 
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may be seen every evening at 
the theatre, a touching pictare of 
dignified, refined, aud lonely old 

e. 
Pass we to the next table. There 
two men seated opposite to each 
other are dining heartily and cheer- 
fully, chatting and smiling like per- 
sons who are at no loss for topics 
interesting alike to both. One is 
dark and _ soldierly - looking, with 
shining black hair, cut rather short, 
and beginning to wear away at the 
crown, with shaven cheeks and 
black mustache and beard. His 
nose is prominent, his style of pbysi- 
ogomy handsome, but rather coarse, 
his expression energetic and decid- 
ed rather than amiable and good- 
tempered, his complexion, habitually 
florid and sunbarnt, has now a dull 
red flush, due probably to dinner 
and the heat of the room. His 
companion is a slender man, with 
rather small features, tanned by 
weather, quiet and gentlemanlike 
in manner. He wears a long coat, 
buttoned high, with a gold chain 
meandering outside it. He has no 
mustaches, and the general style 
of his dress, taken in conjunction 
with the collar of thick greyish 
whisker that completely surrounds 
his face, gives him much the look of 
an Enghshman—at least as many 
Englishmen appeared some ten 
years ago, before the practice of 
wearing the full beard became so 
generally adopted amongst them. 
In fact, as a Frenchman was one 
day heard to remark of this gentie- 
man, “Il a Vair plus Anglais que 
les Anglais,” and might be put in 
the sume category with a well- 
known Anglomaniac Austrian dip- 
lomatist, who, having been vita- 
perated as an Englishman by a 
street boy he had accidentally ran 
against, gave the lad a dollar for 
the compliment. Persons who have 
seen them will probably recognise 
in the above pen-and-ink portraits 
the most rising general and the 
most distinguished admiral Italy 
possesses, and will write under 
the sketch the names of Oialdini 
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and Persano. The former lately 
won parliamentary fame by a speech 
which took the country by sar- 
prise, few having suspected the 
oratorical powers of the dashing 
and successful soldier. The speech, 
which bad manifestly been studied, 
was a clever and effective produc- 
tion, and it won the more applause 
because it proclaimed truths which 
others had feared to utter, and be- 
cause it was spoken in a parliament 
where long-winded talkers abound, 
but where eloquence is exceedingly 
rare. Not far from the two officers, 
the late Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Visconti Venosta, dines opposite to 
Jacini, the present Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, who is about to leave 
for Florence on business connected 
with the coming change of capital. 
Venosta is a tall fair man from the 
Valteline, who looks more like a 
German than an Italian. He is 
remarkably quiet in manner and 
sober in gestures for one born south 
of the Alps. His character stands 
high for disinterestedness and pa- 
triotism; and although not respon- 
sible for the errors of his former 
colleagues, he has chivalrously taken 
upon himself a share of the odium 
cast upon them, and manfully de- 
fended them in the Ohamber of 
Deputies. His abilities are good, 
and he made one of the best speeches 
delivered in the Lower House on 
the subject of the change of capital. 
There are persons in Turin who 
think it not unlikely that at no 
distant date he will again hold the 
seals of office, possibly in a govern- 
ment of which Cialdini will also be a 
member. 

The sole beauty of Turin is its 
glorious Alpine range, which is 
sometimes covered with snow as 
early as October. Later in the 
year, when the heavy fogs roll 
away from the city, the stranger is 
startled to see a towering bulwark 
of snow rising between him and 
northern Europe. Marvellous and 
entrancing are the effects of sunlight 
upon these undulating masses when 
seen on the rare occasion of a clear 


brilliant day; and it is difficult to 
believe that only four hours in the 
railway will bear one away from 
these frozen peaks to Genoa on 
the radiant Mediterranean and to 
the palm-trees of the Riviera, 
Turin seems Italian only to those 
who have just crossed the mountain 
barrier. To the traveller from the 
south, Piedmont appears beyond 
the boundaries of Italy. Few linger 
in her capital longer than to repose 
after the passage of the Mont Cenis, 
or to prepare to encounter it. Yet 
Turin can boast of a few collections 
which would be deemed well worth 
inspection anywhere but on the 
borders of the promised land of the 
sight-seer. The Egyptian Museum 
is a treasure to the learned. There 
is an interesting and extremely 
well-arranged armoury, and the 
gallery of paintings contains some 
choice specimens of Rembrandt, 
Paul Veronese, and Albani, and 
even claims the possession of & 
genuine Rapbael, the Madonna 
della Tenda; but comparatively 
few visit them. The eager tourist, 
bound for Florence and Rome, re- 
serves his enthusiasm for their re- 
nowned galleries, whilst those who 
are going home are satiated with art, 
and are thankfal to spare the aching 
eyes and overloaded brain. The 
style of Turin is essentially prosaic 
and uninteresting; and, althongh 
its arcades are a purely Italian feat- 
ure, it does not look like the tbresh- 
old of that picturesque and beau- 
tiful country, whose pre-eminent 
loveliness has ever been her dis- 
tinction and misfortune. Still one 
must mount into remote antiquity 
to find the origin of Turin, which 
derives its name from the Taurini, 
a Ligurian tribe. The vicissitudes 
of ages have swept away all traces 
of the occupation by the Romans, 
except a wall which is flanked by 
two towers, and forms part of & 
building now known as [I Palazzo 
dei due Torre; formerly it served 
as a gate of the town, and was 
named the Porta Palatina; while 
from a tradition which cannot be 
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traced, the common people call it 
the Prison of Ovid. Turin was 

marguisate during the middle ages, 
but was so often sacked and ravaged 
that only one specimen of medieval 
architecture remains, the Palazzo 
Madama, in the centre of the Piazza 
Castello. Much of the old simpli- 
city of this building was destroyed 
a hundred and fifty years ago by 
the mother of Vittorio Amedeo, 
whose residence it was. With the 
vicious taste of the period, she de- 
corated the severe old pile with 
what the Italians call a “ majestic 
fagide” of marble columns and 
Corinthian pilasters, and entirely 
built up two of the towers. The 
eastern side escaped renovation, 
and the eye, wearied with the eter- 
nal uniformity of the streets and 
squares of Turin, reposes gratefully 
upon the discoloured moss-grown 
wall and the two picturesque medi- 
eval towers which remain. The 
whole building narrowly escaped 
destruction early in the presenti 
century. A gallery which connect- 
ed it with the Royal Palace was 
pulled down, and it was proposed 
to Jevel the Palazzo Madama and 
fill up the venerable moat, in order 
to lay the square completely open. 
Fortunately Napoleon had the good 
taste to oppose such an act of bar- 
barism, and the Senate of the king- 
dom now meets in the great hall, 
while the reception-rooms have been 
turned into a temporary picture- 
gallery for the collection already 
alluded to. Although Turin, as we 
have said, has little pretensions in 
the way of art or antiquity, it 
is close to the loveliest valleys and 
mountains in the world, where the 
blue skies of the south combine 
with the grand scenery of Switzer- 
land. If the near neighbourhood 
of the mountains freezes the city 
in winter, and brings fog, rain, and 
drizzle in autumn, it facilitates the 
. Inost delightful excursions in spring 
and summer among the scarcely 
known valleys which lie at the foot 
of the Piedmontese Alps; and the 
lover of nature will always associ- 
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ate Turin, in spite of its own un- 
attractiveness, with his pleasantest 
recollections of Italy. 

The time is past, however, for the 
exclusive contemplation of scenery 
or stady of art. It must be a nar- 
row mind which can bound its sym- 
pathies at this time within such re- 
stricted limits. Other and greater 
interests have sprung up in the 
land so long looke1 upon as a mere 
museum for the studious, A whole 
nation has arisen from the sleep of 
centuries, a slamber mistaken for 
death, eager to give the lie to the 
detractors who pronounced it ut- 
terly defunct, and fit only to supply 
Europe with singers and scene- 
painters. 

Even the capabilities of the race 
have been doubted. So low had 
the modern Italians sunk in the 
scale of nations, that the possibility 
of their regeneration has been ques- 
tioned, and much has been written 
to prove that they are utterly effete, 
that having reached their highest 
developement they have fulfilled 
their appointed destiny, and, worn 
out, will gradually fade away before 
the advances of younger and more 
vigorous members of the human 
family. This view, however, is 
chiefly taken by mere votaries of 
art, who hold all other progress 
cheeply, who estimate the great- 
ness of nations according to their 
artistic development, and who grow 
eloquent when they descant upon 
the famous times of the Medici, 
forgetful or regardless that Italy’s 
most glorious period of painting 
and sculpture was also that of the 
grossest superstition and most de- 
graded moral and social condition. 
Her patrons were often profligate 
tyrants, and the narrowest bigotry 
was sometimes the source of her 
artists’ purest inspirations. In fact, 
since faith in h-r Oburch has de- 
clined, no source of inspiration 
seems to have remained to_her. 
Her religion and her rulers reduced 
her to a lethargy in which she 
quietly dozed on for centuries, while 
the foreigner made her a battle- 
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field, and fought about and dismem- 
bered her at his pleasure. Mean- 
while other and less gifted nations 
have outstripped her in her own 
arts. Her people are not less en- 
dowed by nature than formerly, 
but there is no culture, no elevated 
standard of excellence, no spur to 
perfection. Taste abounds; every- 
body has it; it is the birthright of 
the whole people: and an inalien- 
able part of their nature, but they 
turn it to no account, and one comes 
to the land of myrtles and roses to 
find no gardens, and to the birth- 
place of song to find no music. In 
proportion as nature has _ been 
bountiful, man has been heedless. 
How far representative institutions 
will tend to develop the peculiar 
capabilities of the race, remains to 
be seen; but we may reasonably 
expect a degree of moral excellence 
and material prosperity that have 
never existed before, and that seem 
unfortunately opposed to the con- 
ditions most favourable to art. 
Italians, however, must not be judg- 
ed by the severe English standard. 
Their temperament is essentially 
artistic and sensuous; it repudi- 
ates toil, and demands time for 
pure sensation. They are vehe- 
ment, impulsive, and morbidly sen- 
sitive, shrinking from a single word 
of censure, and greedy of praise. 
He who would be accounted their 
friend must never find a fault, but 
approve without qualification. This 
weakness is particularly visible in 
their political life. They are not 
content with the acknowledgement 
of all Europe that they have done a 
great deal; they like to be told that 
they have attained perfection. Their 
craving for flattery and dread of 
blame have destroyed all criticism. 
The Italians deal only in eulogy, 
and their language has shared in 
the general decline; it has lost its 
vigour, become wordy, illogical, and 
inexact—the natural result of the 
purposeless lives and tame insin- 
cerity of those who have used and 
moulded it since the days of Dante. 
The amalgamation of the various 
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Italian states, however, has already 
produced a change, which may be 
detected in the discussions in the 
Chambers, A new and more vigor- 
ous dialect is being created by the 
general adoption of words hitherto 
confined to this or that province, 
Doubtless the very character of the 
language will undergo a transforma- 
tion to meet the exigencies of new 
thoughts and principles. With re- 
spect for truth will come exactitude 
of expression; promptitude and 
businesslike habits will beget terse- 
ness and vigour, to the exclusion of 
voluminous and inflated phrases of 
little or no signification. 

A great deal has been done to 
promote the education of the lower 
classes of Italians, and in the south- 
ern provinces, where, in 1860, only 
one hundred and thirteen in a thou- 
sand could read, the proportion is 
rapidly rising. Unfortunately there 
is not as yet an equal improvement 
amongst the upper classes. Inter- 
course with other nations will of 
necessity enlighten them in time, 
but the whole system of education 
must be changed, and a different esti- 
mate set upon the value of mental 
cultivation, ere Italian noblemen, 
as a class, can take their place among 
men of enlightened minds and no- 
ble aspirations in other countries; 
while nothing can be more inane 
and frivolous than the lives of the 
women, who, themselves subject to 
priestly authority, too often exercise 
a banefal influence over the men of 
their families. The early youth of 
a girl of the upper class is passed in 
& convent or under harassing and 
unnecessary restrictions. Scarcely 
any intercourse is permitted with 
young people of the opposite sex; 
in fact, to secure a good marriage, 
a young lady ought to be kept al- 
most in complete seclusion. Mean- 
while, it often happens that a high- 
spirited girl employs her whole in- 
telligence in deceiving her mother 
and evading her vigilance. Matches 
are sometimes made by signs in the 
streets, to the amazement of the 
parents, to whom it has never oc- 
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curred to substitute principles for 
espionage. As may be expected, 
once freed by marriage from the 
thraldom of girlhood, a career of 
folly, and often of vice, is run by 
women naturally gifted with every 
capability of making good wives, 
good mothers, and exemplary mem- 
bers of society, had they but had a 
rational training and a fair share of 
enjoyment before they were mar- 
ried to a man chosen by their family, 
and utterly indifferent to themselves, 
The strong love of Italians for chil- 
dren often exercises a beneficial in- 
fluence, and many a young and 
beautiful woman is absolutely and 
entirely devoted to her children 
with an abnegation of self seldom 
equalled, and never surpassed, in 
the homes of domestic England. 
If there be no children, the theatre 
is the only resource; the husband 
prefers his café, or devotes himself 
to a reigning belle in another box; 
so the wife is escorted by his friend 
—hence the origin of the now some- 
what unfashionable appendage of 
the cavaliere servente. One is star- 
tled to hear well-known scandalous 
stories of the leaders of society, 
who, scarcely repentant of the sins 
of their youth, spend their morn- 
ings in devotion and their evenings 
in receptions or the never-palling 
theatre. The tone in which immo- 
rality is spoken of indicates only too 
truly the low standard of the whole 
country; yet it cannot be doubted 
that even in this particular there 
has been some improvement in the 
last fifty years. However, there is 
little or no mental culture; for- 
merly, at Naples, the women of the 
middle class were kept ignorant 
upon principle; they were not 
taught to write, lest they should 
communicate with their lovers, In 
Northern Italy they have always 
been more advanced, and it is a 
curious fact that, in Turin, where 
the Janguage is chiefly compounded 
of Italian and Provengal, two old 
romances of chivalry are reprinted 
every year, and are the favourite 
literature of the people. Among 
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the higher class these romances are 
unknown; no book ever combers 
the tables except a ‘Journal des 
Modes,’ or an occasional French 
novel. Art and literature are never 
spoken of in society, and a refer- 
ence to a Tauchnitz novel would 
give a lady the dreaded reputation of 
a bas bleu. 

A strong line of demarcation 
exists among the men. The man 
of science or letters does not, as 
with us, mingle in general society, 
but keeps to his class, and shrinks 
from the unlearned and ungenial 
aristocrat. It is not pride and ex- 
clusiveness that here sunder classes 
as in Germany, for the Italian 
nobleman is affable to everybody, 
and the high-born lady chats with 
her coachman, and calls her maid 
“figlia mia.” Uncongeniality is 
the real barrier that divides society. 

One of the worst symptoms in 
Italy at the present moment is tlre 
violent admiration of everything 
French. In a nation aspiring to be 
free and constitutional, her repre- 
sentatives constantly quote French 
history and French precedents even 
in the Chambers, but rarely allude 
to those of England, whose institu- 
tions they profess to imitate. It 
might have been well for Italy 
if, before attempting constitution- 
al government, she had passed 
through the ordeal of an enlighten- 
ed despotism under a ruler who 
would have governed her resolutely 
for her good, until she was trained 
into governing herself. Even the 
hated Austrians have left beneficial 
effects behind them in Lombardy, 
in the cleanliness of the streets 
and the superior decency of public 
habits. In truth, one is hourly 
amazed and disgusted by the coarse 
and filthy practices of a people cer- 
tainly not deficient in refinement 
of nature, and singularly endued 
with courtesy and consideration for 
the feelings of others; but strange 
inconsistencies meet one at every 
turn. Most of the books written 
about Italy give only one side of 
the picture; her fatal beauty be- 
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wilders the judgment; the deceit 
and falsehood of her children are 
pardoned for the sake of their grace 
and attractiveness; their rags and 
dirt add to the picturesqueness of a 
country where so many come only 
to seek pictorial effects. People 
travel less in quest of truth than 
of enjoyment, and when. distance 
lends her usual enchantment, even 
the drawbacks which could not be 
ignored when absolutely present, 
fade from the memory altogether. 
The resnit has been deplorable for 
Italy. She has become accustomed 
to extravagant eulogium, and spoil- 
ed by indiscriminate praise; and 
she refuses to believe that her pres- 
tige is entirely due to the glory of 
the past, and to that marvellous 
natural beauty which owes nothing 
to man, and which man, with all 
his vices and corruptions, is still 
powerless to impair. 

she Italians have been consid- 
ered the moral antipodes of the 
Anglo-Saxons; yet there are strong 
points of resemblance between the 
races, and as strong dissimilarities 
between the former and their Gallic 
neighbours, Simple, natural, and 
absolutely free from all attempts at 
theatrical effect in their language 
and manners, they are singularly 
sympathetic, and one feels for their 
failings much the same indulgence 
extended to those of children. In- 
deed it ought never to be forgotten 
that the tyranny and corruption of 
the old governments either kept 
“he people in tutelage like children, 
or degraded them almost below the 
dignity of manhood. It is much to 
be desired that a strong English in- 
fluence, political and social, should 
counteract the insidious French 
tendencies which daily grow more 
evident, and are much deplored by 
right-minded Italians themselves. 
An English education engrafted 
upon the Italian character pro- 
duces an admirable combination. 
A few young men affect the English 
style, speak the language fluently, 
and have even acquired the true 
insular tranquillity of utterance. 


But when the most successful imi- 
tator rises in his place in the Sen- 
ate or Chamber, there is a startling 
transformation. The words. pour 
forth with wonderful volubility, in 
clear, distinct, and vibrating tones, 
and the rapid and graceful gestures, 
especially of the animated Neapoli- 
tans, almost distract the attention 
of the foreigner from the subject 
of the speech. It must be the 
vehement utterance and constant 
gesticulation of the Italian orator 
that so soon fatigue him, and ren- 
der a long discourse a far greater ef- 
fort to him than it is found to be by 
more phlegmatic speakers. Every 
three-quarters of an hour he re- 
quires a “riposo,” a pause of a few 
minutes, and plentifal recourse is 
had to sugar-and-water at intervals 
during the whole speech. A loud, 
distinct utterance is the habit of 
the whole people; in the south it 
often rises into a squall, and even 
among the higher classes harsh and 
hoarse voices grate painfully upon 
the fastidious ear. Not many years 
ago, an English gentleman, unac- 
quainted with this peculiarity, re- 
marked at a large party, composed 
of the élite of the Neapolitan 
capital, “If I did not know I was 
in the best society in Naples, I 
should think myself in Bedlam.” 

In those days there were other 
little peculiarities which probably 
no longer exist. Young men of 
fashion had vague ideas of geo- 
graphy, and one asked an English 
lady, ‘“* which was the largest place, 
England or London?” King Ferdi- 
nand would probably have preferred 
that the youth had never heard of 
either. A man of wealth and high 
position at Court, who, after some 
trouble, had obtained permission 
to travel, shipped himself on board 
a French steamer, and when told 
that she was three hundred horse 
power, innocently asked where the 
horses were? Ten years have 
wrought vast changes even in that 
darkest corner of the peninsula. 
An older man, and a compatriot of 
the courtier cited above, observed 
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but a few weeks ago, in his place in 
the Senate, “ Railways, steamboats, 
the electric telegraph, and a free 
ress, have made the civilized world 
like one family. No new discovery, 
no truth, can long be the privilege of 
one people only.” King Ferdinand 
knew this so well that, although he 
could not prevent foreigners from 
entering his country, he took care 
to keep his own subjects at home. 
People who lived in the provinces 
had often to manceuvre for a year 
to get leave to visit Naples, and 
longer journeys were exceptions in- 
deed. Even energetic British tra- 
vellers were sometimes worn out 
by the fatigue, bustle, and worry 
attendant upon an expedition to 
Naples and its environs. From the 
hour of landing, beset by beggars, 
unceasingly importuned for money 
by officials, living in an atmosphere 
of noise, and a state of perpetual 
warfare with guides and hackney- 
coachmen, life became insupport- 
able. Many have been driven away 
by this combination of annoyances, 
added to the want of comfort, and 
the absence of the appliances of 
civilisation, rapid!y increasing in 
every other city where English con- 
gregate. In truth, whilst all other 
places progressed, Naples stood still, 
and lived, like Italy in general, upon 
her past reputation. Even public 
safety was little cared for in those 
days. In 1857 a young English- 
man was attacked in the Ohiaja, 
at ten o’clock at night. Possibly 
the object was only plunder, but 
the young man resisting, the ruf- 
fians stabbed him.  Passers - by 
heard and saw the attack, but not 
a soul ventured to interfere. The 
unfortunate man dragged himself 
to a house kept by -an English- 
woman, where he was _ sheltered 
and cared for. He died in a 
week, His Majesty having just 
before proclaimed an amnesty on 
the auspicious event of the birth of 
& prince, about two hundred com- 
mon felons had been released from 
the galleys, and the police were too 
much engaged in looking after poli- 
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tical offenders, and in dispersing 
groups of three or four persons, to 
have time to attend to mere mur- 
derers and robbers. 

Subsequently to the Revolution 
of 1860, quantities of police records 
were sold as waste paper; and some 
of these, discovered in a shop in 
the island of Capri, came into the 
hands of persons to whom their 
contents related. A young English 
lady, who had been for three years 
resident in Naples, found in them, 
to her amazement, a minute record 
of most of her movements and 
acts, during the greater part of 
that time. Amongst her friends 
and acquaintances were some on 
whom tbe authorities looked with 
suspicion, and thus it doubtless 
was that she had been subjected 
to a surveillance whose closeness 
must have given the police an 
amount of trouble certainly not 
compensated by the results ob- 
tained. To her amusement and 
gratification the faded memories of 
many 8 pleasant excursion and ad- 
venture were revived by entries like 
the following: “June 1857.—La 
Signorina, with her father and the 
notorious Don E., sailed to Oapri 
in the English war-steamer, which 
called for them at Sorrento. Be- 
fore landing the whole party went 
to curiosare in the Blue Grotto.” 
Whilst chronicling these _ trifles, 
matters of real importance to 
them and to the Government con- 
stantly escaped the observation of 
these purblind police spies. The 
notorious Don E. above mentioned 
was a benevolent foreigner, an 
enthusiast for the Italian cause, 
whose long acquaintance with 
Naples, with its ways and its people, 
sometimes enabled him to inter- 
pose between persecuted liberals 
and the tyranny of the Govern- 
ment. In that same year of 1857 
an incident occurred which gave 
unbounded satisfaction to him and 
to the lady in question, and, if the 
police ever became acquainted with 
it, it was only aprés coup—too late 
to avail them, and no mention of 
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the affair was likely to be made in 
their records. Two Neapolitans, 
men of education and independent 
means, incurred the suspicions or 
the ill-will of the police. This was 
no uncommon occurrence at that 
time in Naples. Men of irreproach- 
able character were not unfrequent- 
ly pitched upon by the sbirri for 
persecution on political grounds. 
It mattered not that no shadow of 
proof existed against them, that 
neither by word nor deed had they 
manifested disaffection to the exist- 
ing order of things. They were 
known or believed to sympathise 
with the Liberal party; or perhaps 
they led retired lives, avoided the 
cafés, and were suspected of read- 
ing and even of thinking; in this 
latter case they were certainly dan- 
gerous members of society and pro- 
per prison inmates. Shut them up 
by all means; they need not know 
of what they are accused—advise 
them not to ask. Alas! how many 
innocent mep rotted away their 
lives in the dark mouldy dungeons 
of Ischia or the Vicaria—victims, 
perhaps, to some real offender who 
had secured his own safety by zeal 
in denouncing the guiltless. Tyr- 
anny in Italy has not seldom been 
indebted for its secret information 
to that base pusillanimity which 
seeks to secure immunity from sus- 
picion by the betrayal of confidence, 
or by affording false information. 

In the case of the two gentle- 
men above referred to, a false 
friend had pointed them out as 
hostile to the Government. Hav- 
ing fortunately received timely 
warning, they had contrived for 
two whole years to elude the vigil- 
ance of the police by incessant 
change of place, repeatedly escap- 
ing over the roofs of houses during 
domiciliary visits. This wretched 
existence had become unendurable, 
and at all hazards they resolved to 
attempt an escape from the country. 
In the Bay of Naples there lay a 
foreign man-of-war soon leaving for 
Malta. Were it possible to get on 
board they would be in safety, and 
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Don E. was appealed to as inter- 
cessor in this case of real distress, 
It was said he was a countryman 
of the captain of the frigate, but 
whether that were true or not, it is 
certain they were one day seen in 
earnest confabulation on the quar- 
terdeck of the It was easy 
to satisfy the commander that the 
persons desirous of a passage under 
the protection of his flag were no 
criminals, but victims of the most 
groundless persecution. A few 
hours after the captain came on 
shore to bid his friends good-bye, 
and called upon Don E. This 
visit was mentioned in the police 
diary, but only as numbers of others 
were, and the entry was unaccom- 
panied by comments indicating 
that any suspicion or importance 
was attached to it. We may pre- 
sume that the police never knew 
that a council of war was held in 
the drawing-room of that house 
upon the Chiaja, and that, before 
the captain left, the English lady, on 
whom so special a watch was kept, 
laughingly selected from a basket of 
visiting-cards upon the table those 
of a stanch partisan of the Govern- 
ment, and cutting them in halves 
with certain peculiar zigzags of the 
scissors, handed two of the pieces 
to the departing sailor, That night 
it still wanted some hours to moon- 
rise when a small boat with moffled 
oars glided into the deep gloom 
below the side of the frigate. A 
minute afterwards two strangers 
stood upon her deck, bowed to an 
officer who advanced to meet them, 
and silently presented him with 
the counterparts of the cards he 
had received that morning. He 
nodded, and the new-comers went 
below. For a few minutes the 
officer paced the deck, apparently 
deep in thought, and then ordered 
a boat to be lowered. There was 
a grand ball that night at the Acca-, 
demia Reale, under the same roof 
as the Royal Palace, and at mid- 
night Captain made his ap- 
pearance there. He sought the 
English lady, and whispered, “ They 
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are on board; I sail in an hour, 
and have come only to show my- 
self.” ‘If those around us did 
but know,” said the lady, glancing 
at the awful Minister of Police 
then passing with a Neapolitan 
general well known for his hatred 
of the Liberal party, “we should 
both be arrested.” But nobody 
ever did know. By daybreak the 
frigate was wiles away from the 
beautiful bay, making for scorched 
and sun-browned Malta. The dili- 
gent police continued to scour the 
lanes, and prowl into garrets and 
over the roofs; but their prey had 
escaped, and their persecutors never 
knew how they had been outwitted. 
Meanwhile the fugitives received 
money under feigned names in 
Malta, until the downfall of Bour- 
bon rule in 1860 released them 
and hundreds of others from exile, 
and many from a captivity worse 
than death. 

During that period of espionage 
and tyranny at Naples, brigand- 
age, always the curse of the 
country, was kept within mode- 
rate limits. Though robbery in 
every other form was universal, 
the highways were comparatively 
safe, at least in the immediate 
neighbourhoood of the capital; and 
even in Sicily, under the iron rule 
of the Minister of Police, the 
dreaded Maniscalco, one might tra- 
vel securely from one end of the 
island to the other. It did not suit 
King Ferdinand to permit brig- 
andage on a large scale, as his pre- 
decessors had often done; but by 
isolating his provinces and rigidly 
repressing every attempt at pro- 
gress or communication from with- 
out, be did much to perpetuate a 
condition of society eminently fa- 
vourable to its existence, His 
moral appreciation of the vocation 
may be surmised from the almost 
incredible fact that he pensioned 
& well-known leader and his band, 
and assigned them a retreat in the 
island of Ischia. They had com- 
mitted the error of being too dar- 
ing, and violating the outward 
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decency which the King prided 
himself upon maintaining through- 
out his dominions. on pions! 
and picturesque bandit disappear- 
ed for a time from the beaten Late 
and the most adventurous travellers 
seldom caught a glimpse of him. 
Daring the least perilous period, 
however, of the late King’s reign, a 
pay of English ladies met with a 
udicrous adventure on the dreary 
road which skirts the Gulf of Siler- 
no, leading from that city to Pzs- 
tum. <A few miles from the Temples 
the carriage was stopped by a party 
of horsemen, to all appearance 
mounted, gendarmes. Saluting the 
ladies respectfully, the leader in- 
formed them that they were appoint- 
ed by the Government to escort 
all travellers to Pastam and back 
at a charge of ten piastres, The 
unprotected ladies thought it a most 
considerate, though rather expen- 
sive, arrangement, and thankfully 
accepted the escort of the gallant 
band. How vividly that wild and 
beautiful drive comes back to mem- 
ory after the lapse of long years! 
The broad smooth road coasting 
the slumbering Mediterranean ; the 
sapphire sea “flecked with graceful 
lateen sails, Salerno lies behind 
backed by a moss-grown ruined 
castle. At the farthest point is seen 
Vietri; whence may be traced a faint 
white line creeping along the face 
of the cliffs on the opposite side of 
the gulf, broken here and there by 
slender campanile and clusters of 
human habitations. Amalfi, gleam- 
ing high against the towering cliffs, 
closes that unrivalled road, so often 
painted from the cave of the Cap- 
uecini Monastery, which, rising 
above the town, commands the 
whole bay. Yet higher still, perch- 
ed on the loftiest mountain-sum- 
mit, sits Positano; to the left Scari- 
catoia, even more unapproachable; 
at their feet lie the verdant little 
Syren isles, while in the distance 
Capri reposes upon the azure waters 
like a lion couchant guarding the 
Bay of Naples. To the tourist’s left 
rises a range of mountains bound- 
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ing the wmoalaria-stricken _ plain, 
along which the swift little horses, 
harnessed three abreast, jingling 
with bells and decked with nod- 
ding plumes, canter merrily. Un- 
der the shade of the mountains 
are seen villages—Battipaglia and 
Eboli—the latter an ominous*name. 
There, thirty years ago, a young 
English bride and bridegroom were 
murdered by seven brigands. Maur- 
ray tells the story, and their coun- 
trymen look with a shuddering 
interest towards the scene of the 
tragedy. How thankfully the ladies 
at this point saw themselves sur- 
rounded by their military guard 
may be imagined! The soi-disant 
officials punctually performed their 
part of the agreement; and it was 
not until the ladies had returned to 
Naples and told the story, that 
they had the least idea that they 
had been the heroines of an adven- 
ture with real brigands, who had 
hit upon this polite and novel mode 
of pursuing their calling. Brigand- 
age then wore its mildest aspect. 
It is in times of political excite- 
ment that external agencies excite 
mere highwaymen ipto the com- 
mission of the most atrocious 
cruelties. In thinly inhabited dis- 
tricts, where roads and _ large 
towns are few and _hiding-places 
plenty, banditti are the natural 
product of the soil; and, even in 
families of a superior class, a little 
excess of severity on the part of 
a father towards a son sent the 
latter to enlist with the brigands 
as commonly as impatience of re- 
straint in former days drove the 
wild English boy to sea. Even now 
brigandage is by no means entirely 
confined to the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces, At the present moment a 
daring robber infests the country 
round Lake Thrasymene, His 
name is Cinicchia, and he began his 
career of crime by stabbing his own 
brother in the presence of a num- 
ber of persons’ who cared not to 
interfere in the family quarrel. He 
fled from justice and took to the 
road, or it perhaps should rather 
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be said to the woods, and for 
years he has lived by levying black- 
mail upon all who have aught to 
give, excepting only one or two 
powerful families, whose interces- 
sion in his bebalf he hopes to se- 
cure by this forbearance. He is a 
celebrity in his way, and the dis- 
trict he baunts abounds in tales of 
his audacious exploits. Not long 
ago the steward of a rich absentee 
landlord was making up accounts with 
an agent, and caine upon an en- 
try of twenty crowns set down as 
“ paid to Cinicchia.” “ What next?” 
cried the steward; “this can 
never pass.” “ What can I do?” 
piteously inquired the agent; 
“when Oinicchia demands money, 
Cinicchia will have it.” The bailiff 
still demurred. Suddenly he was 
startled by a knock at the house 
door, and a Joud voice called his 
name and summoned him to de- 
scend and open. The bailiff turned 
pale and stood irresolute. ‘ You had 
better come,” said the voice, “ and 
bring two hundred crowns with 
you. I know you have the money 
in the house. I am Cinicchia.” 
The frightened bailiff hesitated no 
longer, but went down with the 
two hundred crowns, which he 
charged to his employer’s account 
with the agent’s twenty. All at- 
tempts to catch this robber have 
hitherto been in vain. He never 
sleeps under a roof, continually 
changes his lurking places, and his 
loaded revolver is ever in_ his 
hand. Notwithstanding his impu- 
nity and success—for he is known 
to have amassed large sums—he is 
weary of an outlaw’s existence, and 
lately made overtures to the autho- 
rities, through one of the families 
he had never molested. ‘He de- 
clared his wish to retire from: busi- 
ness, and asked to be allowed ‘to 
settle three thousand crowns upon 
his family and embark four Ame- 
rica, where he proposed reverting 
to his original trade of a mason. 
The Government was willing to 
consent, but imposed the condition 
that he should give up his asso- 
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ciates, With the proverbial honour 
of his class, he refused to be guilty 
of a tradimento; and as, upon the 
other hand, none would betray so 
loyal a robber, he will proba- 
bly die in his bed, althongh he 
never sleeps in one, Cinicchia 
is not babitually cruel, and doubt- 
less he burns candles to the Ma- 
donna, gives alms to the poor, and 
is looked upon by his countrymen 
as a hero driven from society, 
through having had the “ misfor- 
tune” to kill a man. The scene of 
his exploits is amongst the most 
interesting in Italy, being the rich 
end picturesque country surround- 
ing Perugia, a city of Etruscan 
origin, beautifully situated on a 
height, and famous as the birth- 
place of Raphael’s master, Perugino. 
About twenty years ago the ancient 
tomb of the Volumni family was 
accidentally discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood; and memories of more 
recent, though still of classic, date 
are evoked by Lake Thrasymene. 
Forests of oak flourish in its vicin- 
ity, and grand mountains encircle 
it. For a short distance the road 
from Perugia passes. along the 
swampy margin of its waters, and 
near the battle-field where Hannibal 
vanquished Flaminius and _ the 
Roman legions, when the contend- 
ing armies fought so furiously that 
they were not conscious of a great 
earthquake which levelled many 
Italian cities, changed the course 
of rivers, lowered the tops of 
mountains, and even drove back 
the sea. The lake itself periodi- 
cally retreats from its shores, and 
leaves a strip of land uncovered for 
some years, the waters returning as 
they receded, slowly and impercep- 
tibly. There is an interesting his- 
torical incident connected with that 
strip of land. When Pope Pius V. 
was a simple monk, he lived on 
the border of the lake, and had a 
neighbour named Fiorenzi. In 
process of time the monk was offer- 
ed a cardinal’s hat, but he was so 
poor that he could not raise the 
necessary money without the help 
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of his well-to-do neighbour, who 
lent him twelve hundred crowns to 
take him to Rome and pay the fees. 
When the cardinal reached the 
dignity of the tiara, he sent for 
his friend Fiorenzi, made him a 
gentleman of the chamber and a 
marquis, buat never repaid the 
money he had borrowed. Perhaps 
the Papal treasury was low; at any 
rate his Holiness hit upon a novel 
expedient. He granted his quon- 
dam neighbour the strip of land 
round the lake from which the 
waters recede, and though an un- 
certain source of income, as may 
be supposed, it still yields some 
eight or nine hundred crowns a 
year to the family—that is, when 
not under water; and Pius V. can- 
not be said to have repudiated his 
debt. 

These desultory reminiscences 
have led us far away from Tarin, 
which claims a few parting words. 
Already abandoned by royalty, 
before these lines appear in print 
the expiring capital will have been 
stripped of all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of government. The 
other Italian cities cannot be said 
to have shown themselves duly 
grateful to Turin and its brave 
inhabitants. Six years ago they 
looked hither hopefully and en- 
treatingly for succour; their desire 
has been accomplished, their libera- 
tion wrought, and now they rejoice 
at the downfall of the ladder that 
enabled them to rise. What would 
Italy at this moment be but for 
Piedmont? Still split into petty 
states, she would lie prostrate and 
powerless at the feet of her Aus- 
trian and Bourbon rulers. The 
ancient provinces, as they now 
are called, are the sinews of Italy. 
The great statesman, the scene 
of whose birth and death is 
marked, by the pious care of the 
municipality, on the corner house 
of the Via Cavour, in Turin, 
achieved that which, to Europe, 
seemed the dream of a visionary. 
Out of what had long been termed 
a mere geographical expression, he 








constructed a living Italy. It ill 
becomes the provinces that owe 
their emancipation to his foresight 
and sagacity, and to the sacrifice 
of the oldest jewel of the Sar- 
dinian crown, to rejoice in the 
hour of Turin’s desolation. Little 
sympathy has been shown for the 
suffering city. The maladroit 
Ministers, who might have soothed 
the wounded and satisfied all par- 
ties, doggedly refused the slight 
concession ‘asked of them, he 
previous Cabinet, whose negligence 
anil incapacity led to the tragedy 
of September, sat silent, all the 
session through, in the Chamber of 
Deputies. They may have felt it 
impossible to justify themselves, 
and may have been unwilling to 
admit culpability; but it would 
have cost them nothing to utter a 
few words of regret, a single ex- 
pression of sorrow, for the blood- 
shed which, in Turin, will always 
be considered to lie at their door. 
To have done so, although it could 
not altogether cancel the past, 
would have insured tranquillity 
and resignation for the present and 
for the future. As it was, and as 
might be expected, angry passions, 
which had smouldered for a time 
while justice was hoped for, be- 
came again aroused. Enmissaries 
from without, the party of action 
and the party of the Pope, com- 
bined with malcontent Turinese to 
make useless and irritating demon- 
strations. In their exasperation 
some talked of annexation to 
France, whilst others declared 
themselves eager to join Switzer- 
land. Are these Italians? Are 
these countrymen of the patriot 
statesman who was consoled, upon 
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his dying bed, by the conviction 
that the unity of Italy was secured? 
Would they suffer a movement of 
paltry local jealousy to endanger 
the edifice, still incomplete, whose 
fall would overwhelm them and 
give a shock to the cause of free- 
dom throughout the world? It 
would be unfair to blame the whole 
of Turin for the disturbances which 
resulted in driving the King pre- 
maturely to Florence. Bat it can- 
not be forgotten that the municipal 
council not only declined royal 
hospitality, but refused, for several 
days, to express, in the name of 
the town, regret for a most in- 
sulting demonstration made at the 
very gates of the palace. Victor 
Emmanuel has been accused of 
want of feeling in giving a ball at 
all, considering the mournful events 
of September, and the gloomy 
prospects of the ancient capital of 
his dynasty. Perhaps it would 
have been politic to give to public 
charities the sum proposed to be 
spent in festivity, but that course 
also would have provoked com- 
plaint, and, indeed, it was one of 
those cases in which it was impos- 
sible to please everybody. What- 
ever the failings and faults of the 
King, to himself personally the 
change of capital is a greater 
sacritice than’ to any one of his 
subjects. Turin’s best friends 
must regret that at the eleventh 
hour she should have proved for- 
getfal of that loyalty and self-re- 
spect which, if maintained to the 
last, would have secured to her the 
reverence ever accorded to those 
who suffer and sacrifice much for 4 
noble and patriotic cause, 
Turin, dpril, 1865. 
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OHAPTER XVIL 


Tue arrival of Mr. Archdeacon Be- 
verley in Oarlingford was, for many 
reasons, an event of importance to 
the town, and especially to society, 
which was concerned in anything 
that drew new and pleasant people 
to Grange Lane. For one thing, it 
occurred just at the time when that 
first proposal of elevating Oarling- 
ford into a bishopric, in order to 
relieve the present bishop of the 
district of a part of his immense dio- 
cese, had just been mooted; and 
supposing this conception to be ever 
carried out, nobody could have been 
more eligible as first bishop than 
the Archdeacon, who was in the 
prime of life, and a very successful 
clergyman, And then, not to speak 
of anything so important, his pre- 
sence was a great attraction to the 
country clergy, especially as he had 
come to hold a visitation, Besides 
that, there were private reasons why 
some of the families in Grange 
Lane should be moved by the ar- 
rival of the Archdeacon. Not- 
withstanding all this, it is impos- 
sible to deny that Mrs. Chiley, his 
hostess, and even Miss Marjori- 
banks herself, regarded the manner 
of his first appearance with a cer- 
tain displeasure. If he had only 
had the good sense to stay at home, 
and not come to seek his entertain- 
ers! To be sure it is awkward to 
arrive at a house and find that every- 
body is out; but still, as Mrs. 
Ohiley justly observed, the Arch- 
deacon was not a baby, and he 
might have known better. “ Oom- 
ing to you the very first night, and 
almost in his travelling things, to 
take the cream off everything,” the 
old lady said, with tears of vexation 
in her eyes; “‘and after that, what 
have we to show him in Oarling- 
ford, Lucilla?’ As for Miss Mar- 
joribanks, she was annoyed, bat 
she knew the wealth of her own re- 
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sources, and she was not in despair, 
like her old friend. “They never 
know any better,” she said, sympa- 
thetically. “Dear Mrs. Ohiley, there 
was nothing else to be expected; 
but, at the same time, I don’t think 
things are so very bad,” said Lucilla ; 
for she had naturally a confidence in 
herself of which even Mrs, Chiley’s 
admiring faith fell short. The 
Archdeacon himself took it quite 
cheerfully, as if it was the most 
natural thing in the world, “I 
have no doubt it was a very plea- 
sant party, if one could have got 
the key-note,” he said, in his Broad- 
Oburch way, as if there was no- 
thing more to. be said on the sub- 
ject, and Lucilla’s Thursday was 
the merest ordinary assembly. For 
there could be no doubt that he 
was Broad-Church, even though his 
antecedents had not proclaimed the 
fact. He had a way of talking on 
many subjects which alarmed his 
hostess, It was not that there was 
anything objectionable in what he 
said—for, to be sure, a clergyman 
and an archdeacon may say a great 
many things that ordinary people 
would not like to venture on,—but 
still it was impossible to tell what 
it might lead to; for it is not every- 
body who knows when to stop, as 
Mr. Beverley in his position might 
be expected to do. It was the cus- 
tom of good society in Carlingford 
to give a respectful assent, for 
example, to Mr. Bury’s extreme 
Low-Churchism—as if it were 
profane, as it certainly was not 
respectable, to differ from the 
Rector—and to give him as wide 
a field as possible for his mis- 
sionary operations by keeping out 
of the way. But Mr. Beverley had 
not the least regard for respecta- 
bility, nor for that respect for reli- 
gion which consists in keeping as 
clear of it as possible; and the way 
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in which he spoke of Mr. Bury’s 
views wounded some people’s feel- 
ings. Altogether, he was, as Mrs. 
Chiley said, an anxious person to 
have in the house; for he just as 
often agreed with the gentlemen 
in their loose ways of thinking, as 
with the more correct opinions by 
which the wives and mothers who 
had charge of Their morality strove 
bard to keep them in the right way ; 
and that was the reverse of what 
one naturally expected from a cler- 
gyman. He was very nice, and had 
a nice position; and, under all the 
circumstances, it was not only a 
duty to pay attention to him, but a 
daty from which results of a most 
agreeable character might spring; 
but still, though she could not be 
‘otherwise than kind, it would be 
impossible to say that it was out 
of personal predilection that Mrs. 
Chiley devoted herself to her guest. 
She admitted frankly that he was 
not like what clergymen were in 
her time. For one thing, he seemed 
to think that every silly bey and 
girl ought to have an opinion and be 
consulted, as if they had anything 
to do with it—which was just the 
way to turn their heads, and make 
them utterly insupportable. On 
the whole, perhaps, the old lady 
was more charitable to Mary Chiley, 
and understood better how it was 
that she, brought up in sound 
Church principles, did not get on 
so well as might be desired with 
her husband’s family, after a week 
of the Archdeacon. And yet he 
was a delightfal person, and full of 
information, as everybody admitted ; 
and, to be sure, if Carlingford should 
be erected into a bishopric, as would 
be only right—and if Mr. Beverley 
should happen to be appointed 
bishop, as was highly probable— 
then it would be a pleasure to 
think that one had been kind to 
him. At the same time it must be 
admitted that he showed a great 
want of tact in coming to Miss 
Marjoribanks’s Thursday, and thus 
brushing, as it were, the very cream 
off his introduction to Grange 
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Lane. And Mrs. Chiley still sighed 
a little over Mr. Cavendish, and 
thought within herself that it was 
not his fault, but that designing, 
artful creature, who was enough to 
lead any man wrong. For it was 
very clear to the meanest capacity 
that nobody could ever call the 
Archdeacon “my dear,” as, with 
all his faults, it had been possible 
to call Mr. Cavendish. And by this 
line of thought Mrs. Chiley was 
led to regret Mr. Cavendish, and to 
wonder what had become of him, 
and what family affairs it could be 
that bad taken him so suddenly 
away. 

A great many people in Oarling- 
ford were at that moment occupied 
by the same wonders and regrets, 
Some people thought he was fright- 
ened to find how far he had gone 
with that Miss Lake, and had left 
town for a little to be out of the 
way; and some thought he must 
have been speculating, and have 
lost money. To tell the truth, it was 
very strange that he should have 
disappeared so suddenly,—just at 
the moment too, when old Mr. Chil- 
tern had one of his bad attacks of 
bronchitis, which Dr. Marjoribanks 
himself had admitted might carry 
him off any day. Nothing could 
be more important to the future 
interests of young Cavendish than 
to be on the spot at this critical 
moment, and yet he had disap- 
peared without telling anybody he 
was going, or where he was going, 
which was on the whole a perfectly 
unexplainable proceeding. His very 
servants, as had been ascertained 
by some inquiring mind in the 
community, were unaware of his 
intention up to the very last mo- 
ment; and certainly he had not 
said good-bye to anybody before 
leaving Dr. Marjoribanks’s garden 
on that Thursday evening. Mr. 
Woodburn, who was not a person 
of very refined perceptions, was the 
only man who found his disappear- 
ance quite natural. “After mak- 
ing such a deuced ass of himself, by 
George! what could the fellow do?” 
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said his brother-in-law, who natural- 
ly enjoyed the discomfiture of so 
near a connection; and this was no 
doubt a providential circumstance 
for Mrs. Woodburn, who was thus 
saved from the necessity of explain- 
ing or accounting for her brother's 
unexpected disappearance; but it 
failed to satisfy the general com- 
manity, who did not think Mr. 
Cavendish likely to give in at the 
first blow even of so distinguished 
an antagonist as Miss Marjoribanks. 
Some of the more charitable inha- 
bitants of Grange Lane concluded 
that it must be the sudden illness 
of some relative which had called 
him away; but then, though he 
was well known to be one of the 
Cavendishes, neither he nor his 
sister ever spoke much of their con- 
nections; and, on the whole, public 
opinion tluctaated between the two 
first suggestions — which seemed 
truest to nature at least, whether 
or not they might be fally corrobo- 
rated by fact—which were, either 
that Mr. Cavendish had taken fright, 
as he might very naturally have 
done, at the advanced state of his 
relations with Barbara Lake; or 
that he had speculated, and lost 


money. In either case his depar- 
ture would have been natural 
enough, and need not, perhaps, 


have been accomplished with quite 
so much precipitation; but still such 
@ community as that in Grange Lane 
was in circumstances to compre- 
hend how a young man might take 
fright and leave home, either be- 
cause of losing a lot of money, or 
getting entangled with a drawing- 
master’s daughter. The immediate 
result, so far as society was con- 
cerned, was one for which people 
did not know whether to be most 
glad or sorry. Mrs. Woodburn, 
who kept half the people in Grange 
Lane in terror of their lives, seemed 
to have lost all her inspiration now 
her brother was away. She did 
not seem to have the heart to take 
off anybody, which was quite a 
serious matter for the amusement 
of the community. To be sure 
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some people were thankful, as sup- 
posing themselves exempted from 
caricature; but then unfortunately, 
as has been said, the people who 
were most afraid for Mrs. Woodburn 
were precisely those who were un- 
worthy of her trouble, and had no- 
thing about them to give occupa- 
tion to her graphi¢g powers. As for 
Miss Marjoribanks, who had sup- 
plied one of the mimic’s most ef- 
fective studies, she was so much 
disturbed by the failure of this ele- 
ment of entertainment that her 
legislative mind instantly bestirred 
itself to make up for theloss. “I 
have always thought it so strange 
that I never had any sense of 
humour,” Lucilla said; “but it 
would not do, you know, if all the 
world was like me; and society 
would be nothing if everybody did 
not exert themselves to the best of 
their abilities.” There was a mourn- 
fal intonation in Lucilla’s voice as 
she said this; for, to tell the trath, 
since Mr. Oavendish’s departure she 
had been dreadfully sensible of the 
utter absence of any man who 
could flirt. As for Osmond Brown 
and the other boys of his age, it 
might be possible to train them, 
but at the best they were only a 
provision for the fature, and in the 
mean time Miss Marjoribanks could 
not but be sensible of her loss, 
She lamented it with such sincerity 
that all the world thought her the 
most perfect actress in existence. 
“T bave nothing to say against any 
of you,” Lucilla would say, con- 
templating with the eye of an artist 
the young men of Grange Lane 
who were her raw material. “TI 
daresay you will all fall in love 
with somebody sooner or later, and 
be very happy and good for no- 
thing; but you are no assistance 
in any way to society. It is Mr. 
Cavendish I am sighing for,” said 
the woman of genius, with the can- 
dour of a great mind; and even 
Mrs. Woodburn was beguiled oat 
of her despondency by a study so 
unparalleled. All this time, how- 
ever, Lucilla had not forgotten the 
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Jast look of her faithless admirer 
as he faced round upon her when 
Mr. Archdeacon Beverley came into 
the room. She, too, like everybody 
else, wondered innocently why Mr. 
Cavendish had gone away, and 
when he was coming back again; 
but she never hinted to any one 
that the Archdeacon had anything 
to do with it; for, indeed, as she 
said to herself, she had no positive 
evidence except that of a look that 
the Archdeacon had anything to 
do with it. By which it will be 
seen that Miss Marjoribanks’s pru- 
dence equalled her other great 
qualities, It would be wrong to 
say, however, that her curiosity 
was not excited, and that in a very 
lively way; for, to be sure, the vague 
wonder of the public mind over a 
strange fact, could never be com- 
pared in intensity to the surprise 
and curiosity excited by something 
one has actually seen, and which 
gives one, as it were, a share in the 
secret,—if indeed there was a secret, 
which was a matter upon which 
Lucilla within herself had quite 
made up her mind. 

As for the Archdeacon, the place 
which he took in society was one 
quite different from that which had 
been filled by Mr. Cavendish, as, 
indeed, was matural. He was one 
of those men who are very strong 
for the masculine side of Christi- 
anity; and when he was with the 
ladies, he had a sense that he ought 
to be paid attention to, instead of 
taking that trouble in his own per- 
sop. Miss Marjoribanks was not 
a woman to be blind to the advan- 
tages of this situation, but still, as 
was to be expected, it took her a 
little time to get used to it, and to 
make all the use of it which was 
practicable under the circumstances 
—which was all the more difficult 
since she was not in the least 
“viewy” in her own person, but 
had been brought up in tbe old- 
fashioned orthodox way of having 
a great respect for religion, and as 
little to do with it as possible, 
which was a state of mind largely 


prevalent in Carlingford. But that 
was not in the least Mr. Beverley’s 
way of thinking. It was when 
Lucilla’s mind was much occupied 
by this problem that she received 
a visit quite unexpectedly one morn- 
ing from little Rose Lake, who had 
just at that time a great deal on 
her mind. For it may easily be 
supposed that Mr. Cavendish’s sud- 
den departure, which bewildered 
the general public who had no 
special interest in the matter, must 
have had a still more overwhelm- 
ing effect upon Barbara Lake, who 
had just been raised to the very 
highest pinnacle of hope, closely 
touching upon reality, when ail 
her expectations collapsed and came 
to nothing in a moment. She 
would not believe at first that it 
could be true; and then, when it 
was no longer possible to resist the 
absolute. certainty of Mr. Caven- 
dish’s departure, her disappoint- 
ment found vent in every kind of 
violence—bysterics, and other man- 
ifestations of unreason and _ self- 
will. Rose had been obliged to 
leave the Female School of Design 
upon her papa’s over - burdened 
shoulders, and stay at home to 
nurse her sister. Perhaps the little 
artist was not the best person to 
take care of a sufferer under such 
circumstances; for she was neither 
unreasonable nor self- willed to 
speak of, though perhaps a little 
opinionative in her way—and could 
not be brought to think that a 
whole household should be dis- 
turbed and disordered, and a young 
woman in good health retire to her 
room, and lose all control of herself, 
because a young man, with whom 
she had no acquaintance three 
months before, had gone out of 
town unexpectedly. Perhaps it 
was a want of feeling on the part 
of the unsympathetic sister. She 
gave out that Barbara was ill, and 
kept up a most subdued and anxi- 
ous countenance down - stairs, for 
the benefit of the children and the 
maid-of-all-work, who represented 
public opinion in Grove street; 
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but when Rose went into her 
sister’s room, where Barbara kept 
the blinds down, and had her face 
swollen with crying, it was with a 
very stern countenance that her 
little mentor regarded the invalid. 
“T do not ask you to have a sense 
of duty,” Rose said, with a certain 
fine disdain, “but at least you 
might have a proper pride.” This 
was all she took the trouble to say; 
but it must be admitted that a 
great deal more to the same effect 
might be read in her eyes, which 
were generally so dewy and soft, 
but which could flash on occasion. 
And then as the week drew on to- 
wards Thursday, and all her repre- 
sentations proved unavailing to in- 
duce Barbara to get up and prepare 
herself for her usual duties, the 
scorn and vexation and _ impa- 
tience with which the dutiful little 
soul met her sister’s sullen deter- 
mination that “she was not able” 
to fulfil her ordinary engagements, 
roused Rose up to a great resolu- 
tion. For her own part she was 
one of the people who do not un- 
derstand giving in. “What do 
you mean by lying there?” she 
said, pounding Barbara down small 
and cutting her to pieces with in- 
fallible good-sense and logic; “ will 
that do any good? You would 
try to look better than usual, and 
sing better than usual, if you had 
any proper pride. J did not fall 
ill when my flounce was passed 
over at the exhibition. I made up 
my mind that very evening about the 
combination for my veil. I would 
die rather than give in if I were 


you.” 
“Your flounce!” sobbed Barbara 
—“oh, you unfeeling, insensible 


thing !—as if your h-heart had any- 
thing to do with—that, I only went 
to s-spite Lucilla—and I won't go 
—no more—oh, no more—now he’s 
been and deserted me. You can’t 
understand my feelings—g-go away 
and Jeave me alone.” 

“ Barbara,” said Rose, with s0- 
lemnity, “1 would forgive yon if 
you would not be mean I don’t 
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understand it ‘in one of ws. If Mr. 
Oavendish has gone away, it shows 
that he does not care for you; and 
you would scorn him, and scorn to’ 
show you were thinking of him, if 
you had any proper pride.” 

But all the answer Barbara gave 
was to turn away with a jerk of 
annoyance the old easy-chair in 
which she was lying buried, with, 
her hands thrust up into her black 
hair, and her eyes all red; upon 
which Rose left her to carry out 
her own resolution, She was 
prompt in all her movements, and 
she wasted no time on reconsidera- 
tion. She went down into Grange 
Lane, her little head erect, and her 
bright eyes regarding the world with 
that air of frank recognition and 
acknowledgment which Rose felt 
she owed as an artist to her fellow- 
creatures. They were all good sub- 
jects more or less, and the consci- 
ousness that she could draw them 
and immortalise them gave her the 
same sense of confidence in their 
friendliness, and her own perfect 
command of the situation, as a 
young princess might have felt 
whose rank protected her like an 
invisible buckler. Rose, too, walk- 
ed erect and open-eyed, in the con- 
fidence of her rank, which made 
her everybody’s equal. It was in 
this frame of mind that she arrived 
at Dr. Marjoribanks’s house, and 
found Lucilla, who was very glad 
to see her. Miss Marjoribanks was 
pondering deeply on the Arch- 
deacon at that moment, and her 
little visitor seemed as one sent by 
heaven to help her out. For to 
tell the truth, though Lucilla un- 
derstood all about Mr. Oavendish 
and men of his description, and 
how to manage them, and take fall 
use of their powers, even her com- 
manding intelligence felt the lack 
of experience in respect to such a 
case as that of the Archdeacon, who 
required a different treatment to 
draw him out. She was thinking 
it over intently at the moment of 
Rose’s arrival, for Lucilla was not 
& person to give up the advantages 
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of a novel pcsition because she did 
not quite understand it. She felt 
within herself that there was no 
doubt a great effort might be pro- 
duced if she corld bunt see how to 
doit. And it was Thursday morn- 
ing, and there was no time to lose. 

“T came to speak to you about 
Barbara,” said Rose. “She is not 
fit to come out this morning. I 
told her it was very ungrateful not 
to make an effort after you had 
been so kind; but I am sorry to 
say she bas not a strong sense of 
duty; and I don’t think she would 
be abie to sing or do anything but 
look stupid. I hope you will not 
think very badly of her. There are 
some people who can’t help giving 
in, I suppose,” said Rose, with an 
impatient little sigh. 

“And so this is you, you dear 
little Rose!” said Lucilla, “and I 
have never seen you before since I 
came home—and you always were 
such a pet of mine at Mount Plea- 
sant! I can’t think why you never 
came to see me before; as for me, 
you know, I never have any time. 
Poor papa has nobody else to take 
care of him, and it always was the 
object of my life te be a comfort to 
papa.” 

“Yes,” said Rose, who was a 
straightforward little woman, and 
not given to compliments. “I have 
a great deal to do too,” she said, 
“and then all my spare moments 
I am working at my design. Papa 
always says that society sccepts 
artists for what they can give, and 
does not expect them to sacrifice 
their time,” Rose continued, with 
her little air of dignity. To be sure 
Miss Marjoribanks knew very well 
that society was utterly unconscious 
of the existence of the Lake family ; 
but then there is always something 
imposing in such a perfectly inno- 
cent and superb assumption as that 
to which the young Preraphaelite 
had jast given utterance; and it 
began to dawn upon Lucilla that 
here was another imperfectly un- 
derstood but effective instrament 
lying ready to her hand. 
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“T should like to see your de- 
sign,” said Miss Marjoribanks, gra- 
ciously. “You made such a pretty 
little wreath for the corner of my 
handkerchief — don’t you remem- 
ber ?—all frogs’ legs and things. It 
looked so sweet in the old satin 
stitch. What is the matter with 
poor Barbara? I felt sure she would 
catch cold and lose her voice. [I 
shall tell papa to go and see her. As 
for to-night it will be a dreadful 
Joss, to he sure, for I never could 
find a voice that went so well with 
mine. But if you are sure she can’t 
come a 

“When people have not a sense 
of duty,” said Rose, with an indig- 
nant sigh, “nor any proper pride, 

Some are so different. Barbara 
ought to have been some rich per- 
son’s daughter, with nothing to do, 
She would not mind being of no 
use in the world. It is a kind of 
temperament I don’t understand,” 
continued the little artist. All 
this, it is true, was novel to Miss 
Marjoribanks, who had a kind of 
prejudice in favour of the daughters 
of rich persons who had nothing to 
do; but Lucilla’s genius was broad 
and catholic, and did not insist up- 
on comprehending everything, and 
it was at this moment that a new 
idea flashed upon her with all the 
rapidity of an intuition. Sbe gave 
Rose a sudden scrutinising look, 
and measured her mentally against 
the gap she had to fill. No doubt 
it was an experiment, and might 
fail signally ; but then Miss Marjori- 
banks was always at hand to cover 
deficiencies, and she had that conf- 
dence in herself and her good-for- 
tune which is necessary to everybody 
who greatly dares. 

“You must come yourself this 
evening, you dear old Rose,” said 
Lucilla. “ You know I always was 
fond of you. Ob yes, I know you 
can’t sing like Barbara. But the 
Archdeacon is coming, who under- 
stands about art; and if you would 
like to bring your design—— My 
principle has always been, that there 
should be a little of everything in 
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society,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
“T daresay you will feel a little 
strange at first with not knowing the 
people, but that will soon pass off— 
and you must come.” 

When she had said this, Lucilla 
bestowed upon little Rose a friend- 
ly schoolfellow kiss, putting her 
hands upon the little artist’s shoul- 
ders, and looking her fall in the 
face as she did so. “I am sure 
you can talk,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks. She did not say “Go away 
now, and leave me to my arrange- 
ments;” but Rose, who was quick- 
witted, understood that the salute 
was a dismissal, and she went away 
accordingly, tingling with pride and 
excitement and pleasure and a kind 
of pain. The idea of practically 
exemplifying, in her own _ person, 
the kind of demeanour which so- 
ciety ought to expect from an artist 
had not occurred to Rose; but des- 
tiny having arranged it so, she was 
not the woman to withdraw from 
her responsibilities. She said to 
herself that it would be shabby for 
her who was known to have opin- 
ions on this subject, to shrink from 
carrying them out; and stimulated 
her courage by recourse to her prin- 
ciples, as people do who feel them- 
selves bound to lay sacrifices on the 
altar of duty. Notwithstanding 
this elevated view of the emer- 
gency, it must be admitted that a 
sudden thought of what she would 
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wear had flushed to Rose’s very 
finger-tips, with a heat and tingle 
of which the little heroine was 
ashamed. For, to be sure, it was 
Thursday morning, and there was 
not a moment to be lost. How- 
ever, after the first thrill which this 
idea had given her, Rose bethought 
herself once more of her principles, 
and stilled her beating heart. It 
was not for her to think of what 
she was to put on, she who had so 
often proclaimed the exemption of 
“a family of artists” from the 
rules which weigh so hard upoa 
the common world. “We have a 
rank of our own,” she said to her- 
self, but with that tremor which 
always accompanies the transfer- 
ence of a purely theoretical and 
even fantastic rule of conduct into 
practical ground—‘ We are every- 
body’s equal, and we are nobody’s 
equal—and when papa begins to 
be appreciated as he ought to be, 
and Willie has made a Name——” 
This was always the point at which 
Rose broke off, falling into reverie 
that could not be expressed in 
words; but she had no leisure to 
remark upon the chance “ composi- 
tions” in the street, or the effects 
of light and shade, as she went 
home. A sudden and heavy re- 
sponsibility had fallen upon her 
shoulders, and she would have 
scorned herself had she deserted 
her post. 


OHAPTER XVIII. 


It may be imagined that Rose 
Lake was not the only person who 
looked forward with excitement to 
the evening of this Thursday, which 
was to be, properly speaking, the 


Archdeacon’s first appearance in 
Carlingford. To be sure he had 
dined at the Rectory, and also at 
Sir John Richmond’s, besides that 
there had been somebody to din- 
ner at Oolonel Ohiley’s table al- 
most every day; but then there 
were only county people at Sir 
John’s, and Mr. Bury’s guests na- 


turally counted for very little in 
Grange Lane ;—indeed, it was con- 
fidently reported that the Rector 
had invited Mr. Tafton of Salem 
Ohapel to meet the Archdeacon, 
and that, but for the Dissenting 
minister having more sense and 
knowing his place, that unseemly 
conjanction would have taken place, 
to the horror of all right-thinking 
people. So that Dr. Marjoribanks’s 
was in reality the first house where 
he had any chance of seeing society 
in Oarlingford. It would perhaps 
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be using too strong a word to say 
that Miss Marjoribanks was anxi- 
ous about the success of her arrange- 
ments for this particular evening; 
but, at the same time, it must 
be admitted that the circumstances 
were such as to justify a little an- 
xiety. Mr. Cavendish was gone, 
who, to do him justice, was al- 
ways agreeable, and his depar- 
ture disturbed the habitual par- 
ty; and Mrs. Woodburn had lost 
all her powers, as it seemed, and 
sat at Dr. Marjoribanks’s left hand, 
looking just like other people, and 
evidently not to be in the least de- 
pended on; and Lucilla was aware 
that Barbara was not coming, which 
made, if nothing else, a change in 
the programme of the evening. No 
music, nobody to do the flirting, 
nor to supply the dramatic by-play 
to which Grange Lane had become 
accustomed; and a new man to be 
made use of, and at the same time 
to be pleased and fascinated, and 
made the instrument of fascinating 
others. A young woman of powers 
inferior to those of Miss Marjori- 
banks would have sunk under such 
a weight of responsibility, and there 
was no doubt that Lucilla was a 
little excited. She felt that every- 
thing depended upon her courage 
and self-possessior. If she but lost 
her head for a moment and lost com- 
mand of affairs, everything might 
have been lost; but then fortunate- 
ly she knew herself and what she 
could do, and had a modest confi- 
dence that she would not lose her 
head; and thus she could still eat 
her dinner with the composure of 
genius, though it would be wrong 
to deny that Lucilla was a little 
pale. 

And then, as if all _ these 
things had not been enough to dis- 
courage the lady of the house, an- 
other discordant element was added 
by the presence of Mr. Bury and 
his sister, whom it had been neces- 


sary to ask to meet the Archdeacon. 
The Rector, though he was very 
Low-Church, had no particular ob- 
jections to a good dinner—but he 
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had a way of sneering at “the flesh,” 
even while taking all due pains to 
nourish it, which roused Dr. Mar- 
joribanks’s temper. Sometimes the 
Doctor would launch a shaft of medi- 
cal wit at his spiritual ruler, which 
Mr. Bury had no means of parrying, 
“T have no doubt,” Dr. Marjori- 
banks would say, “that an indi- 
gestion is an admirable way of 
mortifying the flesh, as our excel- 
lent Rector says. Fasting was the 
suggestion of a barbarous age; it 
must have kept those anchorite fel- 
lows in an unchristian strength of 
stomach. And it’s far more philoso- 
phical to punish the offending body, 
as Mr. Bury does, by means of made 
dishes ;” and when he had thus dis- 
turbed his reverend guest’s enjoy- 
ment, the Doctor would go on with 
great relish with his dinner. This, 
however, was not the only danger to 
which the peace of the party was 
exposed. For the Rector, at the 
same time, regarded Mr. Beverley 
with a certain critical suspicious- 
ness, such as is seldom to be en- 
countered except among clergymen, 
He did not know much about his 
clerical superior, who had only re- 
cently been appointed to his arch- 
deaconry; but there was something 
in his air, his looks and demeanour, 
which indicated what Mr. Bury con- 
sidered a loose way of thinking. 
When the Archdeacon made any 
remark the Rector would pause and 
look up frem his plate to listen to 
it, with his fork suspended in the 
air the while—and then he would 
exchange glances with his sister, 
who was on the other side of the 
table. All this, it may be suppos- 
ed, was a little discomposing for 
Lucilla, who had the responsibility 
of everything, and who could now 
look for no assistance among the 
ordinary members of her father’s 
party, who were, as a general rale, 
much more occupied with the din- 
ner than with anything else that 
was going on. In this state of 
affairs Miss Marjoribanks was very 
glad when the Archdeacon, who oc- 
cupied the post of honour by her 
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side, made a lively new beginning 
in the conversation. It had not 
to call flagged before—not precisely 
flagged—but still there were indi- 
cations of approaching exhaustion, 
such as can always be perceived 
half-a-mile off by anybody who has 
any experience in suciety; and when 
the Archdeacon took up the ball 
with all the liveliness of a man who 
is interested in a special question, 
it will not be difficult to any lady 
who has ever been in such circum- 
stances to realise to herself Miss 
Marjoribanks’s sense of gratitude and 
relief. 

“ By the by,” said Mr. Beverley, 
“T meant to ask if any one knew 
aman whom I am sure I caught a 
glimpse of the first day I was in 
Carlingford. Perhaps it was in 
the morning after I arrived, to be 
precise. I can’t recollect exactly. 
If he lives about here, he ought to 
be known, for he is a very clever, 
amusing sort of a fellow. I don’t 


know if Carlingford is more blessed 
than other country towns with peo- 
ple of that complexion,” said the 


Archdeacon, turning to Lucilla with 
a smile. He was in no hurry, 
though he was a little curious, 
The subject was not « xciting to him; 
and to be sure nothing could be fur- 
ther from his thoughts than that 
there was anybody at the table who 
might have turned sick with anxiety 
and suspense, and felt the pause 
he made a horrible kind of torture. 
He paused and turned to Miss Mar- 
joribanks with the smile which is 
a kind of challenge when it is ad- 
dressed to a young lady, and meant 
to lead to a lively little combat by 
the way. As for Lucilla, she was 
conscious of an immediate thrill of 
curiosity, but still it was curiosity 
unmingled with any excitement, and 
she had no particular objection to res- 
pond. 

“Everybody is nice in Carling- 
ford,” said Miss Marjoribanks; 
“some people are always finding 
fault with their neighbours, but I 
always get on so well with every- 
body—I suppose it is my luck,” 
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said Lucilla; which, to be sure, was 
not precisely an answer to the 
Archdeacon’s question. And there 
was somebody at the table all the 
time who could have fallen upon 
her and beaten her for putting off 
the revelation which trembled on 
the lips of Mr. Beverley, and yet 
would have given anything in the 
world to silence the Archdeacon, 
and felt capable of rushing at him 
like a fury and tearing his tongue 
out, or suffocating him, to stop the 
next words that he was going to 
say; and yet the same inconsistent 
person was furious with Lucilla 
for postponing this utterance a 
little: and all the while so absolute 
are the restraints of society, every- 
body at Dr. Marjoribanks’s table sat 
eating their dinner, one precisely like 
another, as if there had been no such 
thing as mystery or terror in the 
world. 

“You must not expect me to 
believe in the perfection of human 
society,” said the Archdeacon, going 
on in the same strain; “I would 
much rather pin my faith to the 
amiable dispositions of one young 
lady who always finds her neigh- 
bours agreeable—and I hope she 
makes no exception to the rule,” 
said the Broad-Ohurchman in a 
parenthesis, with a smile and a 
bow—and then he raised his voice 
a little: “The man I speak of is 
really a very amusing fellow, you 
know, and very we!l got up, and 
calculated to impose upon ordinary 
observers. It is quite a curious 
story; he was a son of a trainer 
or something of that sort about 
Newmarket. Old Lord Monmouth 
took an extraordinary fancy to him, 
and had him constantly about his 
place—half brought him up indeed, 
along with his grandson, you know. 
He always+ was a handsome fellow, 
and picked up a little polish; and 
really, for people not quite used to the 
real thing, was as nearly like a gentle- 
man ‘ 

“Come, now, I don’t put any 
faith in that,” said Mr. Woodburn, 
“T don’t pretend to be much of a. 
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one for fine company myself, but I 
know a gentleman when I see him; 
a snob always overdoes it, you 
know-———” 

“T never said this man was a snob,” 
said the Archdeacon with a refined 
expression of disgust at the interrup- 
tion flitting over his features ; ‘‘on the 
contrary, if he had only been honest, 
he woald have been really a very nice 
fellow——” 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Bary, 
“excuse me for breaking in—per- 
haps I am old-fashioned, but don’t 
you think it’s a pity to treat the ques- 
tion of honesty so lightly? A dis- 
honest person has a precious soul 
to be saved, and may be a most 
deeply interesting character; but to 
speak of him asa very nice fellow, 
is—pardon me—I think’s it’s a pity; 
especially in mixed society, where 
it is so important for a clergyman 
to be guarded in his expressions,” 
said the Rector. When Mr. Bary 
began to speak, everybody else at 
table ceased talking, and gave 
Serious attention to what was ‘going 
on, for the prospect of a passage of 
arms between the two clergymen was 
an opportunity too captivating to be 
lost 


“J hope Mr. Bury’s dishonest friends 
will pardon me,” said the Archdea- 
con; “I mean no harm to their supe- 


rior claims. Does anybody know the 
man here, I wonder ?—his name was 
Kavan, I think, or something like 
that—an Irish name. I assure you 
he was a very good-looking fellow— 
dark, good features, nearly six feet 
high——”’ 

“Oh please don’t say any more,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, and she 
could not quite have explained 
why she interrupted these personal 
details; “if you tell me what he is 
like I shall fancy everybody I meet 
is him; Mr. Centum is dark, and has 
good features, and is nearly six feet 
high—never mind what he is like 
—you gentlemen can never de- 
scribe anybody; you always keep 
to generals; tell us what he has 
done.” 

Somebody drew a long breath 
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at the table when the Archdeacon 
obeyed Miss Marjoribanks’s injune- 
tion. More than one person caught 
the sound, but even Lucilla’s keen 
eyes could not make out beyond 
controversy from whom it proceed- 
ed. To be sure, Lucilla’s mind was 
in a most curious state of tumult 
and confusion. She was not one of 
the people who take a long time to 
form their conclusions; but the 
natural conclusion to which she felt 
inclined to jump in this case was 
one so monstrous and _ incredible 
that Miss Marjoribanks felt her 
only safeguard in the whirl of 
possibilities was to reject it alto- 
gether, and make up her mind that 
it was impossible; and then all the 
correspondences and apparent cor- 
roborations began to dance and 
whirl about her in a bewildering 
ring till her own brain seemed to 
spin with them. She was as much 
afraid lest the Archdeacon by some 
chance should fall upon a really in- 
dividual feature which the world in 
general could identify, as if she had 
had any real concern in the matter. 
But then, fortunately, there was not 
much chance of that; for it was one 
of Lucilla’s principles that men never 
can describe each other. She list- 
ened, however, with such a curious 
commotion in her mind, that she 
did not quite make out what he was 
saying, and only pieced it up in 
little bits from memory afterwards, 
Not that it was a very dreadful 
story. It was not a narrative of 
robbery or murder, or anything 
very alarming; but if it could by 
any possibility turn out that the 
man of whom Mr. Beverley was 
speaking had ever been received in 
society in Carlingford, then it would 
be a dreadful blow to the commu- 
nity, and destroy public confidence 
for ever in the social leaders. This 
was what Lucilla was thinking in 
her sudden turmoil of amazement 
and apprehension, And then all this 
time there was another person at 
table who knew all about it twenty 
times better than Lucilla, and knew 
what was coming, and had a still 
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more intense terror lest some per- 
sonal detail might drop from the 
Archdeacon’s lips which the public 
in general would recognise. Not- 
withstanding, Mr. Beverley went on 
quite composedly with his story, 
never dreaming for a moment that 
anybody was disturbed or excited 
by it. ‘“ He has a mark on his face,” 
the Archdeacon said—but here Miss 
Marjoribanks gave a little cry, and 
held up both her hands in dismay. ' 
“Don’t tell us what marks he 
has on his face,” said Lucilla, “I 
know that I shall think every man 
who is dark, and has good features, 
and is six feet, must be him, I 
wonder if it could be my cousin 
Tom; fe has a little mark on his 
face—and it would be just like his 
dreadful luck, poor fellow. Would 
it be right to give up one’s own 
cousin if it should turn out to be 
Tom?” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
The people who were sitting at her 
end of the table laughed, but there 
was no laughing in Lucilla’s mind. 


And this fright and panic were poor | 


preparatives for the evening, which 
had to be got through creditably 
with so few resources, and with 
such a total reversal of the ordi- 
nary programme. Miss Marjori- 
banks was still tingling with curio- 
sity and alarm when she rose from 
the table. Ifit should really come 
to pass that an adventurer had been 
received into the best society of Car- 
lingford, and that the best judges 
had not been able to discriminate 
between the false and true, how 
could any one expect that Grange 
Lane would continue to confide its 
most important arrangements to 
such incompetent hands? 

Such was the dreadful question 
that occupied all Lucilla’s thoughts. 
So far as the adventurer himself 
was concerned, no doubt he de- 
served anything that might come 
upon him; but the judgment which 
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might overtake the careless shep- 
herds who had admitted the wolf 
into the fold was much more in Miss 
Marjoribanks’s mind than any ques- 
tion of abstract justice. So that it 
was not entirely with a philantbro- 
pical intention that she stopped 
Mr. Beverley and put an end to his 
dangerous details. Now she came 
to: think of it, she began to remem- 
ber that nobody of her acquaintance 
had any mark on his face; but still 
it was best not to inquire too 
closely. It was thus with a pre- 
occupied mind that she went up to 
the drawing-room, feeling less in 
spirits for her work than cn any 
previous occasion. It was the first 
of the unlucky nights, which every 
woman of Lucilla’s large and public- 
spirited views must calculate upon 
as inevitable now and then. There 
was no moon, and the Richmonds 
naturally were absent, and so were 
the Miss Browns, who were staying 
there on a visit—for it was after 
the engagement between Lydia* and 
John; and Mr, Cavendish was away 
(though perhaps under the circum- 
stances that was no disadvantage); 
and Mrs. Woodburn was silenced ; 
and even Barbara Lake had failed 
her patroness, 

“You are not in spirits to-night, 
Lucilla, my poor dear,” said Mrs. 
Chiley, as they went up-stairs; and 
the kind old lady cast a fierce glance 
at Mrs. Woodburn, who was going 
before them with Miss Bury, as if 
it could be her fault. 

“Dear Mrs. Chiley,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, “I am in_ perfect 
spirits; it is only the responsibility, 
you know. Poor Barbara is ill, and 
we can’t have any music, and what 
if people should be bored? When 
one has real iriends to stand by one 
it is different,” said Lucilla, with 
an intonation that was not intended 
for Mrs, Ohiley, “and I always 
stand by my friends.” 





* It may be mentioned here that this was an engagement that none of the 
friends approved of, and that it was the greatest possible comfort to Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s mind that she had nothing to do with it—either one way or another, 
as she said. 
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If she meant anything by what 
she said there was no time to en- 
large upon it, for they were just at 
the drawing-room door, where all 
the heavy people were waiting to 
be amused, Mrs. Chiley held her 
young friend back for a moment 
with those unreasonable partisan 
ideas of hers, which were so differ- 
ent from Lucilla’s broad and states- 
manlike way of contemplating 
affairs. 

“T am so glad that bold thing is 
not coming,” said the kind old lady; 
“she deserves to be ill, Lucilla. 
But don’t go and over-excite your- 
self, my poor dear. People mast 
just amuse themselves in their own 
way. They are very well off, I am 
sure, with this pretty room and a 
very nice cup of tea, and each other’s 
things to look at. Never mind the 
people, but go and find a nice corner 
and have a chat with the Archdeacon 
when he comes up-stairs. I am 
sure that is what he would like. 
And you know he is the stranger, 
and the person to be studied,” said 
the designing old woman. As for 
Lucilla, she made no categorical 
response; she only opened the door 
a little wider for Mrs, Chiley’s en- 
trance, and arranged the ribbons of 
the old lady’s cap, as she followed 
her into the room, in a caressing 
way. 

“T daresay we shall do very 
well,” Lucilla said, feeling her 
courage rise within her in face 
of the emergency; and thus she 
went her way into the gay mob 
who were waiting for her, and who 
had not the least idea when Miss 
Marjoribanks made her appearance 
among them that she had anything 
on her mind. 

But the first group that met Lu- 
cilla’s eye as she went into the 
drawing-room was one which made 
her start a little, self-possessed as 
she was. This group was composed 
of, in the first place, Barbara Lake 
in her crumpled white dress, which 
she had not had any heart to think 
of, and which was just as she had 
taken it off last Thursday evening. 
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Barbara herself showed to as little 
advantage as her dress did. There 
was no expectation about her to 
brighten her up. Her heavy black 
eyebrows lowered like a dead line 
of resistance and defiance, and her 
eyes gleamed underneath sullenly 
oblique and dangerous. Her hair 
was hastily arranged, her complexion 
muddy and sombre, her eyelids red, 
It was as easy to see that she had 
been erying, and that disappoint- 
ment and spite and vexation had 
had the greatest share in her tears, 
as if all the party had been ad- ° 
mitted to the little house in Grove 
Street and had heard the tempest 
going on. Though she had made 
up her mind that she was unable 
to go, when her going was merely 
a necessary loyalty to Lucilla, the 
fact that Rose had been invited 
acted with a wonderfully stimalat- 
ing effect upon her sister. Then 
she began to think that, perhaps, 
after all, he might have come back, 
and that to be out of the way and 
leave the field clear to Lucilla was all 
that her enemies wanted—for poor 
Barbara could not but think that 
she must have enemies. And the 
mere idea that Rose was asked 
roused her of itself. ‘I don’t know 
what she could mean by asking you, 
unless it was to spite me,” said the 
sullen contralto. “Oh yes, I dare- 
say she will be very glad to get rid 
of me; but I'll go to spite her,” 
Barbara cried, with a flash from 
under her lowering brows; and it 
was this amiable motive which had 
brought her out. She thought, if 
by any chance Mr. Cavendish might 
happen to be there, that the sight 
of her all crumpled and suffering 
would be eloquent to his heart, for 
the poor gir!’s knowledge of the 
world and “the gentlemen” was 
naturaily very small. Thus she 
made her appearance with her dis- 
appointment and rage and vexation 
written on her face, to serve as & 
beacon to all the young women of 
Carlingford, and show them the ne- 
cessity of concealing their feelings. 
Mrs, Ohiley, who felt that Barbara 
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deserved it, and was resolved not to 
pity her, seized the opportunity, and 
delivered quite a little lecture to a 
group of girls on the subject of the 
forsaken. 

“A disappointment may happen 
to any young person,” Mrs, Chiley 
said, ‘and so long as it is not their 
fault nobody could blame them; but, 
my dears, whatever you do, don’t 
show it like that. It makes me 
ashamed for my sex. And only look 
at Lucilla!” said the old lady, who, 
to tell the truth, instead of looking 
ashamed, looked triumphant. And, 
to be sure, Miss Marjoribanks had 
regained all her pristine energy, 
and looked entirely like her- 
self. 

What was still 
dinary, however, was that Mrs. 
Woodburn had quite emerged 
from her momentary quietude, and 
was in a corner, as usual, with a 
group of people round her, from 
whom stifled bursts of laughter 
were audible. “I am frightened 
out of my lite when I see that wo- 
man,” said one of the Grange Lane 
ladies, who was the very imperson- 
ation of commonplace, and utterly 
unworthy the mimic’s while. “She 
is taking some of us off at this mo- 
ment, I am quite sure.” 

“ My dear, she is very amusing,” 
said Mrs. Chiley, drawing her lace 
shaw] round her shoulders with that 
little jerk which Mrs. Woodburn exe- 
cuted to perfection. “I am quite 
easy in my mind, for my part. There 
can’t be much to take off in an old 
woman that is old enough to be all 
your grandmothers; and I am quite 
pleased for Lucilla’s sake.” And 
then, it is true, the girls laughed, and 
tried hard to hide that they were 
laughing, for they had all heard Mrs. 
Woodburn give that very speech 
with inimitable success. But it 
was in reality the Archdeacon 
of whom the mimic was giving 4 
private rehearsal at that moment. 
She was doing it with a little exag- 
geration, and colouring strongly, 
which perhaps was owing to an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the sab- 
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ject, and perhaps to the little excite- 
ment which accompanied the throw- 
ing off of the cloud which had enve- 
loped her. To be sure, nobody knew 
why she should have been under a 
cloud, for married sisters don’t gener- 
ally lose their spirits in consequence 
of a brother’s temporary absence; 
but still the general eye perceived the 
change. “Now you look a little like 
yourself again,” some one said to 
her. “ You might have been out of 
town, like Mr. Cavendish, for any- - 
thing one has heard of you for a week 
ast.” 

“T have been studying very close- 
ly,” Mrs. Woodburn said; “it is so 
important to get the key-note:” and 
this was how, more than by anything 
he said or did himself, that Mr. Bev- 
erley’s ways of expressing himself be- 
came familiar to the mind of Grange 
Lune. 

All this time little Rose Lake had 
been standing by the table near her 
sister, not feeling very comfortable, 
if the truth must be told. Rose had 
been obliged to solve the important 
question of what she was to put on, 
by the simple, but not quite satisfac- 
tory, expedient of wearing what she 
had, as so many people have to do. 
And her dress was, to say the least, 
rather a marked contrast to the other 
dresses round her. For when one 
is an artist, and belongs toa family 
of artists, one is perhaps tempted to 
carry one’s ideas of what is ab- 
stractly graceful even into the sa- 
cred conventionalities of personal 
attire; and it is sad to be obliged to 
confess that the success is generally 
much less apparent than one might 
have expected it to be, as many an 
unfortunate painter’s wife has found 
out to her cost. Among all the 
Grange Lane girls there was not 
one who would have looked, as 
Miss Marjoribanks herself said, nicer 
than Rose if she had been dressed 
like other people. To be sure, there 
were several handsomer, such as Bar- 
bara, for instance, who possessed & 
kind of beauty, but who was as far 
from being nice as can be conceived ; 
but then what can be done with a 
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girl who goes out for the evening in 
a black dress trimmed with red, and 
made with quaint little slashings at 
the shoulders and round the waist 
of an architectural character? Rose’s 
opinions in respect to effective orna- 
mentation were, as has been said, 
very strongly marked for so young 
a person; and though she was per- 
fectly neat, and not a crumple about 
her, stil! it must be confessed that 
her costume altogether suggested, 
even to Lucilla, who was not imagi- 
native, one of the carnival demons 
that she had seen in Italy. When 
she went up to her young visitor, 
veiling her altogether, for the mo- 
ment, in her own clouds of white, 
Miss Marjoribanks made a fartive 
attempt to put some of the tags out 
of the way; but this was an im- 
practicable effort. “It was so 
nice of you to come on such short 
notice,” Lucilla said, putting her 
hand affectionately on Rose’s shoul- 
der; but her eyes would wander 
while she was speaking from her 
little schoolfellow’s face to her 
dreedfal trimmings; “and I am so 
glad to see Barbara is better. But 
you shan’t be troubled to-night, for 
we are not going to have any music. 
I am sure you are not able to sing,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, addressing 
the elder sister; and all this time 
she was insidiously fingering Rose’s 
tags, which were far too firmly se- 
cured to yield to any such legerde- 
main. And then, as was natural, 
Lucilla had to go away and attend 
to her other guests; and the other 
people in the room were too busy 
with their own talks and friends 
to pay any attention to Rose, even 
had she not been sister to Bar- 
bara, whom nobody felt disposed 
to notice. Rose had brought a 
large portfolio with her, containing 
not only the design in which her 
own genius was launching forth, but 
also some drawings which the little 
artist set much less store by, and 
one surreptitious sketch, which was 
by Willie, who had not yet made a 
name. She thought, in her inno- 
cence, poor child, as is natural to 
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youthfal professors of art or lit- 
erature, that such matters form 
the staple of conversation in 
polite society, and that every- 
body would be pleased and proud 
to have heard of and seen, just 
before his debut, the works of the 
coming man. “I have brought 
some drawings,” she said to Lucilla, 
putting her hand apon the port- 
folio; and Lucilla had said, “ You 
dear little Rose, how nice of you!” 
—but that was all that had as yet 
passed on the subject. Miss Mar- 
joribanks regarded with eyes of 
painfal interest the young Pre- 
raphaelite’s tags, bat she paid no 
regard to the portfolio, and never 
even asked to see its contents, 
Rose, to be sure, might have sat 
down had she pleased, bat she pre- 
ferred to keep her place standing by 
her sister’s side, with her hand upon 
the portfolio, listening to all the 
people talking. It was rather a dis- 
enchanting process, All of them 
might have seen the portfolio had 
they liked, and yet they went on 
talking about the most unimportant 
matters;—where they were going 
and what they were to wear, and 
what new amusements or occupa- 
tions had been planned for the 
morrow—which two words indeed 
seem to mean the same thing ac- 
cording to the Oarlingford young 
ladies. As Rose Lake stood and 
listened, a tew of her childish illa- 
sions began to leave her. In the 
first place, nobody said a syllable 
either about art, literature, or even 
music, which gave the lie to all 
her previous conceptions of conver- 
sation among educated people—and 
then it began slowly to dawn upon 
Rose, that a life like her own, fall of 
work and occupation, which she 
had been used up to this moment 
to think a very good life, and quite 
refined and dignified in comparison 
with most of the lives she knew of, 
was in reality a very shabby and 
poor existence, of which a young 
woman ought to be ashamed when 
she came into society in Grange 
Lane. When this discovery began 
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to dawn upon the little artist, it 
made her very hot and uncomfort- 
able for the first moment, as may 
be supposed. She who had thought 
of the Female School of Design as 
of a Career, and considered herself 
a little in the light of one of the 
pioneers of society and benefactors 
of her kind! but in Miss Marjori- 
banks’s drawing-room the Oareer 
seemed to change its character ;— 
and then Rose began to think that 
now she understood Barbara. It 
was, on the whole, a painful little 
bit of experience; and the more 
humbled she felt in herself, the 
more did her little heart swell with- 
in ber, with the innocent pride 
grown bitter, and the happy com- 
placency of her scruples turned into 
a combative self-assertion, which 
is not an uncommon process with 
people who have cherished ideas 
about the rank of artists. The 
world did not care in the least for 
her being an artist, except perhaps 
in so far as thet fact gave a still 
more absurd explanation to her 
absurd dress; and then she had 
never been to a ball, and was not 
going to any ball, nor to the picnic 
on Saturday, nor to Mrs, Oentum’s 
on Monday, nor to ride, nor to 
drive, nor to do anything that all 
these young people were doing; and 
naturally the sensation produced 
was not a very agreeable one; for, 
to be sure, she was only seventeen, 
and it went to her heart to be so 
altogether out of accord with every- 
thing she heard of in this new world. 
Thus she stood, losing more -and 
more the easy grace of her first at- 
titude, and getting morose and stiff 
and constrained, with a sense of be- 
ing absurd. This perhaps was why 
Barbara had always stopped her 
when she began to speak of their 
rank as artists. Barbara had been 
more far-sighted than herself, and 
had but followed the lead of the 
world. This was the lesson Rose 
was learning as she stood up at the 
end of the room, clearly marked 
out in her black-and-red dress 
against the background and en- 
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tourage of white-robed angels. It 
had been Barbara that knew best. 
It was a lesson a little sharp, but 
still it was one which everybody in 
her position has to find out, and 
which it was very well for her to 
learn. 

And it was just at this time that 
the gentlemen came up from the 
dining-room. As for Barbara, she 
roused up a little from her sullen 
silence, and turned an eager look to 
the door, with a lingering, desperate 
idea that after all, he might be 
there—which was an act which 
shocked her sister. “If you would 
only have a proper pride!” the im- 
patient little mentor whispered ; 
but Barbara only heaved up her 
plump round shoulders, and jerked 
her ear away. So far from having 
proper pride, she rather wanted to 
show all the Grange Lane people 
that she was looking for Aim, that 
she was suffering from Ais loss, and 
had hopes of his return, and came 
not for them or for Lucilla, but on 
his account; for Barbara had no 
dreams of any possible good to be 
got out of papa’s being appreciated, 
or Willie making a name; and even 
to be the deserted of Mr. Cavendish 
was a more flattering distinction 
than to be simply the drawing- 
master’s daughter. But, of course, 
there was no Mr. Cavendish there; 
and, to tell the trath, his absence 
made itself most distinctly feit at 
that critical moment. Then, for the 
first time, the ordinary public found 
out how he had bridged over the 
chasm between the dinner-party— 
who were satisfied and d/asés, and 
wanted repose—and the evening 
people, who were all quite fresh, and 
looked for amusement. The public, 
with its usual dulness of percep- 
tion, had ignored this, though Miss 
Marjoribanks had known it from the 
very beginning, and now there was 
nobody to take this delicate office. 
The result was, that the gentlemen 
were just falling into that terrible 
black knot all by themselves about 
the door, and betaking themselves 
to the subjects which were, as Lu- 
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cilla justly remarked, on a level with 
their capacities, when Miss Marjo- 
ribanks felt that the moment had 
arrived for decisive action. The 
Archdeacon, to do him justice, had 
made a little effort to enter into 
general scciety; for he was still 
“ young—enough,” as Mrs. Chiley 
said, to think it worth his while to 
take in the younger and prettier 
section of the community into the 
circle of his sympathies. But it 
was here that the limited range of 
a Churchman became apparent in 
comparison with the broad and 
catholic tendencies of a man of the 
world like Mr. Cavendish. A well- 
brought-up young woman in general 
society cannot be expected on the 
spot to bring forward her theolo- 
gical doubts or speculations for im- 
mediate solution; and that was the 
only kind of flirtation which Mr. 
Beverley was properly up to. He 
made one or two attempts, but 
without great success; and then the 
Archdeacon began to veer slowly 
downward into the midst of the 
circle of black coats which was 
slowly consolidating, and which 
was the object of Miss Marjori- 
banks’s special terror; and this being 
the case, Lucilla felt that no time 
was to be lost. Though she had 
taken no notice of the portfolio, 
and, to tell the truth, did not care 
in the least about its contents, she 
had no more forgotten that it was 
there than she forgot any other 
instrument which could be put to 
use. When it was evident that 
nothing else was to be done, Miss 
Marjoribanks called the Archdea- 
con to her to the other end of the 
room. “I want to show you some- 
thing,” said Lucilla. “I am quite 
sure you know about art. Do come 
and jook at Miss Lake’s drawings; 
they are charming. This is Mr. 
Beverley, Rose, and you must let 
him see what you have got in the 
portfolio, He is quite a judge, you 
know; and she is a little genius,” 
said Lucilla. This speech awoke 
@ little flutter of amazement and 
consternation in the assembly; but 
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Miss Marjoribanks knew what she 
was about. She opened up the 
portfolio with her own hands, and 
brought forth the drawing which 
was Willie’s drawing, and which, 
to be sure, Lucilla knew nothing 
about. “It was my luck, you 
know,” as she said afterwards; for 
Willie’s drawing was wonderfully 
clever, and quite in Mr. Beverley’s 
way. And then everybody got up 
to look at it, and made a circle 
round the Archdeacon; and the 
Broad-Churchman, who had at bot- 
tom no objection to be mobbed and 
surrounded by a party of ladi 
exerted himself accordingly, an 
opened up to such an extent, that 
the whole room thrilled with inte- 
rest. Thus Lucilla’s luck, as she 
modestly called it, or rather her 
genius, triumphed once more over 
the novel combination which had 
perplexed her for the first moment, 
She drew a little apart, well pee 
and looked on with that sense 
success and administrative power 
which is one of the highest of men- 
tal epjoyments. She contemplated 
the grouping affectionately, and felt 
in her own soul the reassuring and 
delicious consciousness that, having 
mastered such a difficulty as this, 
she might go on with renewed con- 
fidence in her own powers; and it 
was this soothing, and at the same 
time exhilarating, sentiment which 
was interrupted by the somewhat 
impatient gestures of Mrs. Qhiley, 
who at this moment caught Lucilla’s 
dress, and drew her to her side, 

“My dear,” said the old lady, 
hastily, “this will never do. It is 
all very well to sacrifice yourself, 
but you can’t expect me to approve 
of it when you carry it so far. Go 
and talk to him yourself, Lucilla! 
What was the good of bringing 
him here, and making a fuss about 
him, all for that? And you will 
see that other fantastic little crea- 
ture will be just as nasty as her 
sister,” said Mrs. Chiley, who was 
so much excited that she could 
scarcely restrain herself from speak- 
ing out loud, 
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‘ Bat Lucilla only smiled like an 
angel upon her excited friend. ‘“ Dear 
Mrs. Chiley,” she said, in a seraphic 
way, “the lady of the house must 
always think of her guests first; and 
you know that the object of my life 
js to be a comfort to dear papa.” 
Thus that evening came to a 
climax of success and satisfaction 
so far as Miss Marjoribanks was 
personally concerned; but it will 
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be necessary to turn over another 
leaf before describing the very dif- 
ferent sentiments of little Rose 
Lake at the same crisis; for, of 
course, no great work was ever 
achieved without the sacrifice of a 
certain number of instruments, and 
the young Preraphaelite was at 
this moment no better than a gra- 
phic little pencil in the greater artist's 
hand. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Mr. Archdeacon Beverley was tall 
and strong, as was natural to a 
Broad - Churchman; and when he 
took Willie’s drawing in his hand, 
and held it up to his eyes, and be- 
gan to express his sentiments on 
the subject, it did not occur to him 
that his shadow, both physical and 
moral, was quite blotting out the 
little figure down at his elbow, 
whom he supposed to be the artist, 
and whose face was crimson, and 
her heart beating, and her whole 
frame in a tremble of eagerness to 
disavow the honour, and secure the 
credit of his work to Willie, who 
had still his name to make. As 
for Rose’s explanations and descrip- 
tions, they might as well have been 
uttered to a collection of deaf peo- 
ple for any effect they had upon 
the Archdeacon, who was discours- 
ing about the picture in his own 
way, ever so far up above her—or to 
his auditory, who were interested in 
what he was saying because he said 
it, and not because of any interest 
they had in the subject. Rose 
stood trembling with impatience 
and a kind of feminine rage, deep 
down in the circle of white ladies, 
and under the shadow of the 
large black figure in the midst of 
them. The Archdeacon might have 
stood very well for one of the cleri- 
cal heroes upon whose arm the mo- 
dern heroine thinks it would be 
sweet to lean—who would guard her 
from the world, and support her in 
trouble, and make his manly bosom 
& bulwark for her against all injus- 
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tice; which, indeed, was a way of 
thinking of Mr. Beverley, which 
some of the ladies surrounding him 
‘at that moment might have been 
not disinclined to adopt, as, to be 
sure, it was the conception of his 
character which Mrs. Chiley would 
very fain have impressed on Miss 
Marjoribanks. But as for Rose, on 
the contrary, so far from thinking 
of clinging to his arm, and being 
supported thereby, her girlish im- 
pulse was to spring upon that elbow, 
which was the only point accessible 
to her stature, and box and pinch 
him into listening to the indignant 
disclaimers, the eager protestations, 
to which he gave no manner of 
attention. But then it is well 
known that the point of view 
from which circumstances compel 
us to regard either a landscape or 
a person, has everything to do with 
the opinion formed upon it. Willie 
was the genius of the Lake family, 
as may be divined, and he was just 
then in London, working very hard, 
and thinking of making a name 
with still more fervid though less 
confident calculations than those of 
his little sister; and the idea that 
she was appropriating his glory, 
however unwillingly, and depriving 
him for a moment of the honour 
due to him, drove Rose half fran- 
tic; while, at the same time, Na- 
ture had made her voice so soft, 
and toned it so gently, that all her 
efforts could not secure herself a 
hearing. As for the audience in 
general, it was, on the contrary, 
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quite enchanted with the Archdea- 
con’s elucidation. It was not so 
much that he was entertaining, as 
that it was him, the highest clerical 
dignitary who had been seen for a 
long time about Carlingford, pos- 
sibly its future bishop, and a man 
who was said to have written arti- 
cles in the Reviews, and to be a 
friend of Dean Howard’s, and very 
well received in the highest quar- 
ters. Such a man could not fail to 
be an authority on the subject of 
art; or, indeed, on any other subject 
which it might be his pleasure to 
discuss. 

“T recognise here a wonderful 
absence of conventionality,” said 
the Archdeacon. “There is good 
in everything. Perhaps the want of 
apy picture-gallery in the neighbour- 
hood of Carlingford, which I have 
been so sorry to observe——” 

“Ob, but I assure you Sir Jobn 
has a very nice collection of pic- 
tures,” said one of Mr. Beverley’s 
audience, “and dear Lady Rich- 
mond is so kind in letting one bring 
one’s friends to see them. She is 
such a sweet woman—don’t you 
think so? I am sure my _husband 
sa a 

“Lady Richmond is a good, pure, 
gentle woman,” said the Archdeacon 
in his Broad-Church way, summing 
up and settling the question; “every- 
body must be the better for knowing 
her. There is a great deal of very fine 
feeling for drapery in that mantle 
—and the boy’s attitude is remark- 
able. There is a freedom in that leg, 
for example, which is extraordinary 
for a lady——” 

“But it is not a lady,” shrieked 
Rose, who was getting incoherent, 
and with difficulty restrained herself 
from seizing Mr. Beverley’s elbow. 
The Archdeacon this time gave a lit- 
tle glance down at her, and his eye 
caught her red trimmings, and he 
smniJed a little—he thought he knew 
what she meant. 

“Miss Lake declines to be mildly 
judged on the score of being a lady,” 
he said, “and I quite agree with 
her—so we'll abandon that phra- 


seology. I confess that I was quite 
unprepared to find such genins in 
Carlingford. It is a delightful little 
town, but with no collection of pic- 
tures, no gallery, no masters———” 

But here Rose, who could bear no 
longer, made a dash at last at that 
elbow which represented to her for 
the moment all the arrogance and 
superficial information of criticism, 
‘Papa is the master,” cried R 
“and there are two schools of design, 
We gained six prizes, and Willie had 
all his first training——” 

“ Precisely,” said the Archdeacon, 
in his bland tones, ‘Schools of 
design are admirable things in their 
way. They develop what one may 
call the superficial talent which per- 
vades the community; but to find 
a real power, such as this may de- 
velop into, in a town so destitute 
of the means of instruction, says a 
great deal for human natare. Oen- 
tum, you are a connoisseur, you 
know what I mean. Why yon 
should not have a yearly exhibition 
at Carlingford, for example, when 
there is an amount of native talent 
which can produce a sketch like 
this, I cannot conceive. Look. how 
finely characterised are the different 
figures; and such depth of feeling 
in the accessories,—this piece of 
drapery, for example. I am sare 
all our thanks are due to Miss: Lake 
for suffering us to see her produc- 
tion. I should like you to examine 
it well, Centum,” said the Arch- 
deacon —and then it passed to Mr. 
OCentum’s hand. To tell the truth, 
Mr. Oentum would have differed 
from Mr. Beverley had he dared; 
for it is all very easy for a stranger 
to speak about native talent; where- 
as for a man who lives in the town, 
and may be expected to foster a 
rising artist in a more substantial 
way than by mere praise, it is a 
very different matter. But then 
the banker knew that to differ from 
the Archdeacon, a man who was in 
the very best society, and indeed 
quite familiar at Windsor, would be 
to make a summary end of the re- 
putation he himself enjoyed as 4 
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connoisseur. So he drew near and 
Jooked at the drawing, and echoed 
Mr. Beverley’s sentiments—but natu- 
rally in a modified way. 

“But as for a yearly exhibition, 
I don’t know what to say about 
that,” said Mr. Centum, “for you 
know we’d have to give a prize to 
tempt a few of the fellows in Lon- 
don to send a picture or two. All 
that is very easy in theory, but it 
js much more difficult in practice. 
It’s a very clever drawing. I dare- 
say your father touched it up—did 
he not? I always said Lake was a 
very clever fellow in his way—but 
if it was the very finest beginning 
ever made, it is only a sketch, and 
one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer; and then,” said Mr. Oentum, 
trying to escape by a joke, “you 
know a young lady is never to be 
calculated upon ; though, as a sketch, 
nothing could be more promising,” 
added the man whose character was 
at stake; and then the whole party 
burst into an animated discussion 
of the chance of an exhibition at 
Carlingford, and the duty of foster- 
ing native talent. Rose stood in 
the centre of the circle all this time, 
while Willie’s drawing passed from 
hand to hand and all this talk 
went on, palpitating with vexation 
and impatience, and keen feminine 
rage, and unable to get anybody to 
listen to her. Nobody cared the 
least in the world whether it was 
or was not she who had done it. 
Nobody knew anything about Wil- 
lie; whether he made a Name or 
not, who cared? It was a very suc- 
cessful expedient, so far as Lucilla’s 
great work was concerned, and re- 
warded her pains in a way which it 
was delightfal to contemplate; but 
then there never was a great work 
in the world which did not involve 
& few heartaches to the instru- 
ments; and to be truly successful 
& person of the highest order of ad- 
ministrative genius must be indif- 
ferent to that. At the same time 
it would be quite false to say that 
Miss Marjoribanks contemplated 
any such accompaniment, or had the 
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least intention of wounding Rose, 
who, on the contrary, was a great 
pet of hers; but Lacilla’s eyes were 
naturally fixed upon her own aim, 
which was, it mast be confessed, of 
sufficient magnitude to justify a 
few sacrifices of the rank and file. 
If a great monarch was to count 
how many soldiers would be killed 
every time it was necessary to his 
credit to fight a great battle, what 
would become of the world? But 
then the misfortune was, that in, 
this case poor little Rose had been 
quite as intent upon Aer little aim 
as was Lucilla, and did not under- 
stand that she was there to be 
bowled over, and to make way for 
the car of triumph. When she had 
restored to her at last the precious 
drawing which had gained so much 
praise, and which, by this time, was 
a little frayed at the edges (but, to 
be sure, that was only the mounting- 
board), and looked as if it had seen 
service, instead of being elated and 
triumphant as she was expected to 
be, poor Rose could scarcely keep 
from crying. Not hers was to be 
the gratification of helping Willie 
on his first step towards a Name, 
On the contrary, she felt herseif in 
the horrible position of having 
usurped his credit, and done him 
an injury, and put his drawing 
away in the portfolio with inex 
pressible feelings, shutting it down 
over her own poor little work and 
the veil which had up to this mo- 
ment held the principal share in 
her thoughts. Alas, by this time 
poor Rose had more serious matters 
to think of! And when she made 
an attempt privately, when there 
was some chance of being heard, to 
rectify the mistake, her effort was 
equally unsuccessful. She took her 
chance when she saw Mr. Centum 
alone, and stole up to him, : and 
made her little statement. “It 
was my brother’s drawing, not 
mine,” she said; and the banker, 
who had by this time forgotten all 
about it, opened his eyes and stared 
at her. “Ah—oh—it was your 
brother’s,” said Mr. Centum, with a 
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little yawn; and the impulse may 
be forgiven to Rose if she could 
have seized upon this man who 
considered himself a connoisseur, 
and given him a good shake in her 
rage and vexation. But then, to 
be sure, all that impatience did 
no good; and Rose was not even 

teful for the kiss Lucilla gave 
er when she went away. ‘“ Thank 
you so much for bringing that 
beautiful drawing,” Miss Marjori- 
banks said ; and she meant it quite 
sincerely, and felt that Rose and 
her portfolio had helped her to her 
latest triumph just as Barbara and 
her contralto had helped in the 
earliest. And thus the two repre- 
sentatives of the arts went home 
in their wounded condition, after 
having served their purpose. To 
be sure, Barbara richly deserved 
her share of the pain; but at the 
same time Lucilla had gone over 
them both in her triumphal chariot, 
and they had contributed much to 
her victory. And then neither of 
them was philosophical enough to 
feel that to help on, even by your 
own humiliation, the success of a 
great work, is worth everybody's 
while. Miss Marjoribanks had 
made use of them as society gene- 
rally makes use of art, and they 
unfortunately had taken it as the 
artist generally does take that su- 
preme compliment. This was the 
other side of the picture which 
Lucilla looked upon with such com- 
placent eyes; and at the very same 
moment Mrs. Chiley, seeing matters 
from her point of view, confided to 
her husband her vexation and an- 
noyance at the way in which her 
young friend neglected her oppor- 
tunities. “He is not like what 
clergymen were in our day,” said 
the old lady, “but still he is very 
nice, and has a nice position, and 
it would just suit Lucilla; but to 
think of her going and leaving him 
with these Lake girls, notwithstand- 
ing the lesson she has had! and I 
have no doubt the little one is just 


as designing and nasty as the other, 
If it should come to anything, 
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she has only herself to blame,” said 
Mrs, Chiley. As for the Colonel, he 
took it more calmly, as a gentleman 
might be expected to do. 

“You may trust a parson for 
that,” said the old soldier. “ He 
knows what he is about. You will 
never find him make such an ass of 
himself as young Cavendish did,” 
But this only made Mrs. Ohiley sigh 
the more. 

“Poor Mr. Cavendish!” said the 
old lady. “I will never blame 
him, poor fellow. It was all that 
deceitful thing laying her snares for 
him. For my part I never like to 
have anything to do with those 
artist kind of people—they are all 
adventurers,” said the Oolonel’s 
wife; and she went to bed with this 
unchristian persuasion in her mind, 
Thus the matter was regarded on 
all sides with sentiments differing 
according to the different points of 
view ; and the only person who 
looked at it abstractedly, and contem- 
plated not the accidents of the 
evening, but the work itself, which 
was progressing in the face of all 
kinds of social difficulties, was the 
master-mind which first conceived 
the grand design of tuning the 
chaotic elements of society in 
Carlingford into one grand unity, 
One may be charitable to the na- 
tural feelings of those who have 
been shot at and ridden over in 
the course of the combat; and one 
may even sympathise a little with 
the disgust of the critic who can 
see the opportunities which have 
been neglected after the day was 
won; but in reality, it is only the 
eye of the general who has planned 
it who can estimate the true im- 
portance of each individual fight 
in the campaign. And when we 
announce that Miss Marjoribanks her- 
self was satisfied, there remains little 
more to say. 

As for the Archdeacon, he, a 
was natural, knew nothing abont 
the matter. He said again, with 
the natural obtuseness which is 
so general among the geniicmen, 
that it had been a very pleasant 
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party. “She has a fine clear candid 
nature,” said Mr. Beverley ; “ I should 
think such a person must exercise 
an influence for good on society ;” 
which, no doubt, was true enough. 
This was how Lucilla, by sheer dint 
of genius, triumphed over all the 
obstacles that stood in her way; and 
without music, without the county 
people, and without Mr. Cavendish, 
still continued with renewed éclat 
her weekly success. But though she 
was satisfied with the evening, it 
would be vain to deny that there 
were perturbations in the mind of 
Miss Marjoribanks as she laid her 
head upon her maiden pillow. She 
said to berself again with profounder 
fervour, that fortunately her affec- 
tions had not been engaged; but 
there were more things than affec- 
tions to be taken into considera- 
tion. Could it be possible that 
mystery, and perhaps imposture, 
of one kind or another, had 
crossed the sacred threshold of 
Grange Lane; and that people 
might find out and east in Lucilla’s 
face the dreadful discovery that a 
man had been received in her house 
who was not what he appeared to 
be? When such an idea crossed 
her mind, Miss Marjoribanks shiv- 
ered under her satin quilt. Of 
course she could not change the 
nature of the fact one way or an- 
other; but, at least, it was her 
duty to act with great circumspec- 
tion, so that if possible it might not 
be found out—for Lucilla appreci- 
ated fully the difference that exists 
between wrong and discovery. If 
any man was imposing upon his 
neighbours and telling lies about 
himself, it was his own fault; but if 
& leader of society were to betray 
the fact of having received and 
petted such a person, then the re- 
sponsibility was on her shoulders. 
It dismayed Miss Marjoribanks, and 
at the same time it gave a tinge of 
excitement to the future, in which 
there might be, and no doubt were, 
crowds of unrevealed Archdeacons 
and undiscovered men of the world 
on their way to Carlingford, all 
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knowing something about some- 
body, and bringing with them an 
ever-recurring succession of difficul- 
ties and triamphs, It was pradence 
that was the great thing that. was 
required, and not to give too hasty 
heed to anything, nor to put one’s 
self in the wrong by any alarmist 
policy. Fortunately the respecta- 
bility of Dr. Marjoribanks’s house 
was enough to cover its guests with 
a shining buckler. Thus Lucilla 
calmed down her own apprehen- 
sions, and succeeded in convincing 
herself that if the impostor whom 
the Archdeacon had seen had been 
really received in Grange Lane, it 
was so much the worse for the im- 
postor; but that, in the mean time, 
in the lack of evidence it was much 
the best thing to take no notice. If 
there was any one else in Carling- 
ford who regarded that past dan- 
ger with a livelier horror and a 
more distinct fear, certainly Miss 
Marjoribanks had no way of know- 
ing of it, and nobody had been 
remarked in a despondent condi- 
tion, or, indeed, in anything but the 
highest spirits, in the course of this 
Thursday, except the ungrateful 
creature who had done so much 
mischief; and tolerant as Lucilla 
was, it would have been going be- 
yond the limits of nature to have 
expected that she could have been 
profoundly sorry for Barbara Lake. 
Bat at the same time poor Bar- 
bara, though she was not an ele- 
vated character, had gone home 
in a very sad state of mind. She 
had taken courage to ask Mrs, 
Woodburn about her brother, and 
Mrs. Woodburn had made the very 
briefest and radest response to her 
question, and had “taken off” her 
woe-begone looks almost to her very 
face. And no one had shown the 
least sympathy for the forsaken 
one. She had not even been called 
from her solitude to sing, which 
might have been something, and 
it was Rose, as she said to herself, 
who had attracted all the attention ; 
for, like most selfish people, Bar- 
bara, though keenly aware of ber 
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own wrongs, had no eyes for the 
humiliation and pain to which her 
sister had been subjected. “I feel 
as if I should never see him more,” 
she said, quite subdued and broken 
down, with a burst of tears, as the 
two went home; and poor little 
Rose, who was soft-hearted, forgot 
all her disapprobation in sympathy. 
“‘ Never mind them, dear; they have 
no feeling. We must cling together 
all the closer, and try to be every- 
thing to each other,” Rose said, 
with eyes which were full, but 
which would not shed any tears. 
Her mind was overflowing with 
mortification and wounded pride, 
and at the same time she said to 
herself, that all that was nothing 
in comparison to the wound of the 
heart under which Barbara was 
soffering, ‘Dear, never mind, we 
will be everything to each other,” 
said poor little romantic Rose; 
and the elder sister, even in the 
depths of her dejection, could have 
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given her a good shake for uttering 
such an absurd sentiment; for 9 
great deal of good it would do to 
be everything to each other—ag i¢ 
that could ever replace the orange 
blossoms and the wedding tour, 
and the carriage and handsome 
house, which were incladed in the 
name of Oavendish! “And he 
was such a dear!” she said to her- 
self in her own mind, and wept, and 
made her eyes redder and redder, 
If Mr. Cavendish had known all 
that was going on in Carlingford 
that night, the chances are that he 
would have been most flattered by 
those tears which Barbara shed for 
him under the lamps in Grove 
Street; but then it is to be hoped 
he would not have been insensible 
either to the just reticence and self- 
restraint which, mingling with Miss 
Marjoribanks’s suspicions, prevented 
her as she herself said, even in the 
deepest seclusion of her own thoughts, 
from naming any name. 





HERO-WORSHIP AND ITS DANGERS. 


A STORY. 


‘Jean Pavt tells us that there 
never was a nature yet formed 
without its vein of romance—that 
the most realistic and common- 
place people we have ever met have 
their moods of romance, and that 
the cord, however little we may 
suspect it, runs through the woof 
of.all humanity. 

I am not able to affirm that he 
is right; but certainly a little inci- 
dent which has just occurred to 
me leads me to believe that there 
are cases of the affection in natures 
and temperaments in which no- 
thing would have led me to suspect 
them. I need not be told that it 
is the men who have a most worldly 
character, who are often seen marry- 
ing portionless wives; that traits of 
self-sacrifice and devotion are being 
continually displayed by cold, un- 
genial, and, to all seeming, unim- 


pressionable people. What I was 
not prepared for was to find that 
hero-worship could find a place in 
the heart of a hard, money-getting, 
money-lending fellow, whose ordi- 
nary estimate of humanity was 
based less on what they were than 
what they had. I own that I had 
no other clue to the man’s nature 
than that furnished by a few lines 
of a newspaper advertisement, which 
set forth his readiness to advance 
sums from one hundred to five hun- 
dred pounds on mere personal se- 
curity, and at a most moderate rate 
of interest. And though the former 
amounted to obligations the breach 
of which would have reduced one 
to bondage, and the latter varied 
from eighty to a hundred and 
thirty per cent, he was so plea- 
sant-looking—so chatty—so geni- 
ally alive to the difficulties that 
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peset youth— so forgivingly merci- 
ful to wasteful habits and ways, 
that I took to him from the mo- 
ment I saw him, and signed my 
four bills for fifty each, and took 
up my hundred and eighteen pounds 
off the table with the feeling that 
at last I had found in an utter 
stranger that generous trustfulness 
and liberality I had in vain looked 
for amongst kindred and relatives. 

We had a pint of madeira to seal 
the bargain. He told me in a whis- 
per it was a priceless vintage. I be- 
lieve bim. On a rough calculation, 
I think every glass I took of it cost 
me forty-seven pounjs some odd 
shillings. It is not, however, to 
speak of this event that I desire here. 
Mr. Nathan Joel and I ceased after 
a while to be the dear friends we 
swore to be over that madeira. The 
history of those four bills, too com- 
plicated to relate, became disagree- 
able. There were difficulties—there 
were renewals—there wem protests 
—and there was a writ. Nathan 
Joel was—no matter what. I got 
out of his hands after three years 
by ceding a reversion worth five 
times my debt, with several 
white hairs in my whiskers, and a 
clearer view of gentlemen of the 
Jewish persuasion than I had ever 
picked up out of Ecclesiasticus. 

A good many years rolled over— 
years in which I now and then saw 
mention of Mr. Joel as a plaintiff 
or an opposing creditor—once or 
twice as assignee, too. He was evi- 
dently thriving. Men were living 
very fast, smashes were frequent, 
and one can imagine the coast of 
Cornwall rather a lucrative spot 
after a stormy equinox. I came 
abroad, however, and lost sight of 
him; a chance mention, perhaps, 
in a friend’s letter, how he had fall- 
en into Joel’s hands—that Joel 
advanced or refused to advance the 
money—something about cash, was 
all that I knew of him, till t'other 
evening the landlord of the lit- 
tle inn near my villa called up to 
ask if I knew anything of a certain 
Mr. Nathan Joel, who was then at 
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his inn without baggage, money, 
papers, or effects of any kind, but 


who on hearing my name cried out 
with ecstasy, “Ah, he knows me, 
You’ve only to ask Mr. O’Dowd 
who I am, and he'll satisfy you at 
once,” 

“So,” thought I, “Joel! the Lord 
hath delivered thee into my hands, 
and pow what sort of vengeance 
shall I take? Shall I ignore you 
utterly, and declare that your claim 
to my acquaintance is a gross and 
impudent fraud? Shall I tell the 
innkeeper I disown you?” If this 
was my first thought, it soon gave 
way—it was so long since the ras- 
cal had injured me, and I had 
cursed him very often for it since 
then. It was his nature too; that 
also ought to be borne in mind. 
When leeches cease sucking they 
die, and very probably money-lend- 
ers wither and dry up when they are 
not abstracting our precious metals, 

“Tl go over and see if it be the 
man I know,” said I, and set off at 
once towards the inn. As I went 
along, the innkeeper told me how 
the stranger had arrived three nights 
back, faint, weary, and exhausted, 
saying that the guide refused to 
accompany him after he entered the 
valley, and merely pointed out the 
road and left him. “This much I 
got out of him,” said the landlord, 
“but he is not inclined to say more, 
but sits there wringing his hands 
and moaning most piteously.” 

Joel was at the window as I came 
up, but seeing me he came to the 
door. “Ob, Mr. O’Dowd,” cried he, 
“befriend me this once, sir. Don’t 
bear malice, nor put your foot on 
the fallen, sir. Do pity me, sir, I 
beseech you.” 

The wretched look of the poor 
devil pleaded for him far better 
than his words. He was literally 
in rags, and such rags, too, as 
seemed to have once been worn by 
another, for he had a brown peas- 
ant jacket and a pair of goatskin 
breeches, and a pair of shoes fast- 
ened round his ankles with leather 
thongs. 
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“So,” said I, “ you have got tired 
of small robberies and taken to the 
wholesale line. When did you be- 
come a highwayman?” 

“ Ah, sir!” cried he, “don’t be 
jocose, don’t be droll. This is too 
pitiful a case for laughter.” 

I composed my features into a 
semblance of decent gravity, and 
after a little while induced him to 
relate his story, which ran thus: 

Mr. Joel, it appeared, who for 
some thirty years of life had taken 
a very practical view of humanity, 
estimating individuals pretty much 
like scrip, and ascribing to them 
what value they might bring in 
the market, had suddenly been 
seized with a most uncommon fer- 
vour for Victor Emmanuel, the first 
impulse being given by a “good 
thing he had done in Piedmontese 
fives,” and a rather profitable in- 
vestment he had once made in 
the Cavour Canal. In humble gra- 
titude for these successes, he had 
bought a print of the burly mon- 
arch, whose bullet head and brist- 
ling mustaches stared fiercely at 
him from over his fireplace, till 
by mere force of daily recurrence 
he grew to feel for the stern soldier 
a sentiment of terror dashed with 
an intense admiration. 

‘Talk of Napoleon, sir!” he would 
say, “he’s a humbug—an imposi- 
tion —a wily, tricky, intriguing 
dodger. If you want a great man 
—a man that uever knew fear—a 
man that is above all flimsy affecta- 
tions—a man of the heroic stamp— 
there he is for you! 

“ As for Garibaldi, he’s not to be 
compared to him. Garibaldi was 
an adventurer, and made adventure 
a career; but here’s a king! here’s 
@ man who has a throne, who was 
born in a palace, descended from 
a long line of royal ancestors, and 
instead of giving himself up to a life 
of inglorious ease and self-indul- 
gence, he mounts his horse and heads 
a regiment, sir. He takes to the 
field like the humblest soldier in his 
ranks, goes out, thrashes the Aus- 
trians, drives them out of Milan, 


hunts them over the plains of Lom- 
bardy, and in seven days raises the 
five per cents from fifty-one and a 
half to eighty-two and a quarter 
‘for the account.’ Show me the 
equal of that in history, sir, 
There’s not another man in Euro 
could have done as much for the 
market.” 

His enthusiasm knew no bounds; 
he carried a gol! piece of twenty 
francs, with the King’s image, to his 
watch-chain, and wore small coins, 
with the cross of Savoy, in his 
breast, as shirt-studs. An ardour 
intense as this is certain to bear its 
effects. Mr. Joel had often promis- 
ed himself a trip to the Conte 
of which he knew nothing beyon 
Paris. He took, then, the season of 
autumn, when the House was up, 
and money-lending comparatively 
dull, and came abroad. He told his 
friends he was going to Vichy; he 
affected a little gout. It was a dis 
ease gentlemen occasionally permit- 
ted themselves, and Mr. Joel was a 
rising man, and liked to follow the 
lead of persons of condition. Very 
different, however, was his object; 
his real aim was to see the great 
man whose whole life and actions 
had taken such an intense hold on 
his imagination. To see him, to 
gaze on him, to possess himself 
fully of the actual living traits of 
the heroic Sovereign; and if by any 
accident, by any happy chance, by 
any of those turns of capricious for- 
tune which now and then elevate 
men into a passing greatness, to 
get speech of him!—this Mr, Joel 
felt would be an operation more 
overwhelmingly entrancing than if 
Spanish bonds were to be paid off in 
fall, or Poyais fives to be quoted at 
par in the market, 

It is not impossible that Mr. Joel 
believed his admiration for the Re 
Galantuomo gave him a bona fide 
and positive claim on that monarch’s 
regard. This is a delusion by no 
means rare: it possesses a large 
number of people, and influences 
them in their conduct to much 
humbler objects of worship than 
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king on his throne. Sculptors, 
authors, and painters know some- 
thing of what I mean, and not un- 
commonly come to hear how un- 
graciously they are supposed to 
have responded to an admiration of 
which it is possible they never knew, 
and which it would be very excus- 
able in them if they never valued. 
The worshipper, in fact, fancies 
that the incense he sends up as 
smoke should come back to him in 
some shape substantial. However 
this nay be, and I am not going to 
press it further on my reader’s at- 
tention, Mr. Joel got to imagine 
that Victor Emmanuel would have 
felt as racy an enjoyment at meet- 
ing with him, as he himself antici- 
pated he might experience in meet- 
ing the King. It goes a very long 
way in our admiration of any one 
to believe that the individual so 
admired has a due and just apprecia- 
tion of ourselves. We start ut least 
with one great predisposing cause of 
love—an intense belief in the good 
sense and good taste of the object of 
our affections. 

Fully persuaded, then, that the 
meeting would be an event of great 
enjoyment to each, the chief difficulty 
was to find a “ mutual friend,” as the 
slang has it, to bring them into the 
desired relations. 

This was really difficult. Had King 
Victor Emmanuel been an indus- 
trial monarch, given to cereals, or 
pottery, gutta-percha, cotton, or cor- 
ragated iron, something might have 
been struck out to present him with 
as pretext for an audience. Was 
he given to art, or devoted to some 
especial science ?—a bust, a bronze, 
or a medal might have paved the 
way to an interview. The King, 
however, had no such leanings; 
and whatever his weaknesses, there 
were none within the sphere of the 
money-changer’s attributions, and as 
Mr. Joel could not pretend that he 
knew of a short cut to Venice, or a 
secret path that led to the Vatican, 
he had to abandon all hopes of ap- 
proaching the monarch by the legiti- 
mate roads. 
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See him I must, speak to him I 
will, were, however, the vows he 
had registered in his own heart, and 
he crossed the Alps with this firm 
resolve, leaving, as other great men 
before him have done, time and the 
event to show the way where the 
goal had been so firmly fixed on. 

At Turin he learned the King 
had just gone to Ancona to open a 
new line of railroad. He hastened 
after him, and arrived the day after 
the celebration to discover that his 
Majesty had left for Brindisi. He 
followed to Brindisi, and found the 
King had only stopped there an 
hour, and then pursued his jour- 
ney to Naples. Down to Naples 
went Mr. Joel at once, but to his 
intense astonishment nobody there 
had heard a word of the King’s 
arrival. They did not, indeed, 
allege the thing was impossible; 
but they slily insinuated that if 
his Majesty had really come, and 
had not thought proper to make his 
arrival matter of notoriety, that 
they as Italians, Neapolitans swr- 
tout, knew good manners better 
than to interfere with a retirement 
it was their duty to respect. This 
they said with a sort of half-droll 
significancy that puzzled Mr. Joel 
much, for he had lived littie in Italy, 
and knew far more about Cremorne 
than the Casino! 

Little dubious sentences, shallow 
insinuations, half-laughing obscuri- 
ties, were not weapons to repel such 
a man as Joel. His mind was too 
steadfastly intent on its object to 
be deterred by such petty opposi- 
tion. He had come to see the King, 
and see him he would. This same 
speech he made so frequently, so 
publicly, and so energetically, that 
at the various cafés which he fre- 
quented, no sooner was he seen to 
enter than some stranger to him— 
all were strangers—would usually 
come up in the most polite manner 
and express a courteous hope that 
he had been successful, and had 
either dined with his Majesty or 
passed the evening with him. It is 


needless to say that the general im- 
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pression was that poor Mr. Joel was 
a lunatic; but as his form of the 
malady seemed mild and inoffensive, 
his case was one entirely for compas- 
sion and pity. 

A. few, however, took a different 
view. They were of the police, and 
consequently they regarded the in- 
cident professionally. To their 
eyes, Joel was a Mazzinian, and 
come out specially to assassinate 
the King. It is such an obvious 
thing to the official mind that a 
man on such an errand would at- 
tract every notice to his intentions 
beforehand, that they not alone 
decided Joel to be an intended 
murderer, but they kept a strict re- 
cord of all the people he accident- 
ally addressed, all the waiters who 
served, and all the hackney cab- 
men who drove him, while the tele- 
graphic wires of the whole kingdom 
vibrated with one name, asking, 
Who is Joel? trace Joel; send 
some one to identify Joel. Little 
poor Joel knew all this time that 
he had been photographed as he sat 
eating his oysters, and that scraps of 
his letters were pasted on a large 
piece of pasteboard in the Ministry of 
Police, that his handwriting might 
be shown under his varied attempts 
to disguise it. 

One evening he sat much later 
than was his wont at a little open- 
air café of the St. Lucia quarter. 
The sky was gloriously starlit, and 
the air had all the balmy softness 
of the delicious south. Joel would 
have enjoyed it and the cool drink 
before him intensely, if it were not 
that his disappointed hopes threw a 
dark shadow over everything, and led 
him to think of all that his journey 
had cost him in cash, and all in the 
foregone opportunities of discounts 
and usuries. 

A frequenter of the café, with 
whom he had occasionally ex- 
changed greetings, sat at the same 
table; but they said little to each 
other, the stranger being evident- 
ly one not given to much converse, 
and rather disposed to the indul- 
gence of his own thoughts in silence. 
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“Ts it not strange,” said Joel, after 
a long pause, “that I must go back 
without seeing him ?” 

A half impatient grunt was all the 
reply, for the stranger was well weary 
of Joel and his sorrows. 

“One would suppose that he really 
wanted to keep out of my way, for 
up to this moment no one can tell me 
if he be here or not.” 

Another gr nt. 

“Tt is not that I have left anything 
undone, heaven knows. There isn’t 
a quarter of the town I have not 
walked, day and night, and his is not 
a face to be mistaken; I'd know him 
at a glance.” 

* And what in the devil’s name do 
you want with him when you have 
seen him!” exclaimed the other, 
angrily. “Do you imagine that a 
King of Italy has nothing better to 
do with his time than grant andi- 
ences to every idle John Bull whose 
debts or doctors have sent him over 
the Alps?” This rude speech was 
so fiercely delivered, and with a 
look and tone so palpably provoca- 
tive, that Joel at once perceived his 
friend intended to draw him into a 
quarrel, so he finished off his liquor, 
took up his hat and cane, and with a 
polite felice sera, Signor, was about 
to withdraw. 

“Excuse me,” said the ¢ ranger, 
rising, with a manner at once ob- 
sequious and apologetic. “I en- 
treat you to forgive my rude and 
impatient speech. I was thinking 
of something else, and forgot my- 
self. Sit down for one moment, and 
I will try and make you a proper re- 
paration—a reparation you will be 
satisfied with. 

“You want to see the King, 
and you desire to speak with him; 
both can be done with a little 
courage; and when I say this, I 
mean rather presence of mind— 
aplomb, as the French say — than 
anything like intrepidity or daring. 
~ you possess the quality I speak 
Oo ad 

“It is my precise gift—the essen- 
tial feature of my character,” cried 
Joel, in ecstasy. 
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“This, then, is the way—and mind 
I tell you this secret on the faith 
that as an English gentleman you 
preserve it inviolate—‘ parole Inglese,’ 
is a proverb with us, and we have 
reason to believe that it deserves its 
signification.” 

Joel swore to observe the bond, and 
the other continued— 

“The King, it is needless to tell 
you, detests state and ceremonial ; 
he abhors courtly etiquette, and 
the life of a palace is to him the 
slavery of the galleys. His real 
pleasure is the society of a few in- 
timates, whom he treats as equals, 
and with whom he discourses in 
the rough dialect of Piedmont, as it 
is talked in the camp by his soldiers, 
Even this amount of liberty is, 
however, sometimes not sufficient 
for this bold native spirit; he longs 
for more freedom—for, in fact, that 
utter absence of all deference, all 
recognition of his high estate, which 
followers never can forget; and to 
arrive at this, he now and then 
steals out at night and: gains the 
mountains, where with a couple of 
dogs and a rifle, he will pass two, 
three, perhaps four days, sharing 
the peasant’s fare and his couch, 
eating the coarsest food, and sleep- 
ing on straw with a zest that shows 
what a veritable type of the medie- 
val baron this Count of Savoy really 
is, and by what a mistake it is that 
he belongs to an age where the ro- 
mance of such a character is an 
anachronism ! 

“You may feel well astonished 
that nobody could tell you where 
he is—whether here or at Turin, at 
Bologna, at Florence, or Palermo. 
The fact is they don’t know, that’s 
the real truth—not one of them 
knows; all they are aware of is 
that he is off—away on one of 
those escapades on which it would 
be as much as life is worth to fol- 
low him; and there is La Marmora, 
and there sits Minghetti, and yon- 
der Della Rovere, not daring to 
hint a syllable as to the King’s 
absence, nor even to hazard a guess 
above a whisper as to when he will 
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come back again. Now I can tell 
you where he is—a mere accident 
put me in possession of the secret. 
A fattore of my brother's came up 
yesterday from the Terra di Lavoro 
and told how a strange man, large, 
strong-boned, and none over bland- 
looking, had been qnuail-shooting 
over the Podere for the last two 
days; he said he was a wonderful 
shot, but cared nothing about his 
game, which he gave freely away 
to any one he met. I made him 
describe him accurately, and he 
told me how he wore a tall high- 
crowned hat—a ‘ calabrese,’ as the 
call it— with a short peacock’s 
feather, a brown jacket all covered 
with little buttons, leather small- 
clothes ending above the knees, 
which were naked, light gaiters 
half way up the leg, his gun slung 
at his back, pistols in his belt, and 
a couteau de chasse without a scab- 
bard, hung by a string to his waist- 
belt; he added that he spoke 
little, and that little in a strange 
dialect, probably Roman, or from the 
Marches. 

“ By a few other traits he estab- 
lished the identity of one whose 
real rank and condition he never 
had the slightest suspicion of. 
Now, as the King is still there, and 
as he told the Parocco of the little 
village at Catanzaro that he'd send 
him some game for his Sanday din- 
ner, which he meant to partake of 
with him, you have only to set out 
to-night, reach Nola, where with 
the aid of a pony and a carratella 
you will make your way to Ranig- 
lia, after which, three miles of a 
brisk mountain walk—nothing for 
an Englishman—you will arrive at 
Catanzaro, where there is a little inn. 
He calls there every evening coming 
down the valley from St. Agata, 
and if you would like to meet him 
casually, as it were, you have only 
to set out a little before sunset, and 
stroll up the gorge; there you'll 
find him.” The stranger went on 
to instruct Mr. Joel how he should 
behave to the distinguished un- 
known—how, while carefully avoid- 
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ing all signs of recognition, he should 
never forget that he was in the pre- 
sence of one accustomed to the most 
deferential respect. 

“Your manner,” said he, “ must 
be an artful blending of easy polite- 
ness with a watchfal caution against 
over-familiarity ; in fact, try to make 
him believe that you never suspect 
his great rank, and at the same time 
take care that in your own heart you 
never forget it. Not a very easy 
thing to do, but the strong will 
that has sent you so far will doubi- 
less supply the way to help you 
further ;” and with a few more 
such friendly counsels he wished 
Joel success and a goodnight, and de- 
parted. 

Mr. Joel took his place in the 
“rotondo” of the diligence — no 
other was vacant—and set off that 
night in company with two priests, 
a gendarme, and a captured galley- 
slave, who was about to show the 
officers of justice where a compan- 
ion of his flight had sought conceal- 
ment. The company ate and drank, 
smoked villanous tobacco, and 
sang songs all night, so that when 
Joel reached Nola he was so over- 
come with fatigue, headache, and 
sickness, that he had to take to 
bed, where the doctor who was sent 
for bled him twice, and would have 
done so four or five times more, if 
the patient, resisting with the little 
strength left him, had not put him 
out of the room and locked the 
door, only opening it to creep down 
stairs and escape from Nola for 
ever. He managed with some diffi- 
culty to get a place in a baroccino 
to Raniglia, and made the journey 
surrounded with empty wine-flasks, 
which required extreme care and a 
very leisurely pace, so that the dis- 
tance, which was but eighteen 
miles, occupied nearly as many 
hours. It took him a full day to 
recruit at Raniglia, all the more since 
the rest of the journey must be made 
on foot. 

“T own, sir,” said Mr. Joel, whom 
I now leave to speak for himself, 
“it was with a heavy heart I arose 


that morning and thought of what 
was before me. I had already 
gone through much fatigue and 
considerable illness, and I felt that 
if any mishap should befall me in 
that wild region, with its wild- 
looking _semi-savage _ inhabitants, 
the world would never hear more 
of me. It was a sad way to finish 
a life which had not been alto- 
gether unsuccessful, and I believe 
I shed tears as I fastened on my 
knapsack and prepared for the 
road. <A pedlar kept me company 
for two miles, and I tried to induce 
him to go on the whole way with 
me to Catanzaro, but he pointed to 
his pack, and said, ‘There are folk 
up there who help themselves too 
readily to such wares as I carry. 
I’d rather visit Oatanzaro with an 
empty pack than a full one.’ He 
was curious to learn what led me 
to visit the place, and I told him 
it was to see the fine mountain 
scenery and the great chestnut and 
cork woods of which I had heard 
so much. He only shook his head 
in reply. I don’t know whether 
he disbelieved me, or whether he 
meant that the journey would 
scarce repay the fatigue. I arrived 
at Catanzaro about three in 
the afternoon. It was a blazing 
hot day—the very air seemed to 
sparkle with the fiery sun’s rays, 
and the village, in regular Italian 
fashion, was on the very summit of 
& mountain, around which other 
mountains of far greater height 
were grouped in a circle. Every 
house was shut up, the whole popu- 
lation was in bed, and I had as 
much difficulty in getting admis- 
sion to the inn as if I had come at 
midnight.” 

I will not trouble my reader to 
follow Mr. Joel in his description 
of or comment upon Italian village 
life, nor ask him to listen to the 
somewhat lengthy dialogue that took 
place between him and the priest, 
a certain Don Lertoro, a most miser- 
able, half-famished fellow, with the 
worst countenance imaginable, and 
a vein of ribaldry in his talk that 
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Mr. Joel declared the most de- 
graded creature might have been 
ashamed of. 

By an artful turn of the conver- 
sation, Joel led the priest to talk 
of the strangers who occasionally 
came up to visit the mountain, and 
at last made bold to ask, as though 
he had actually seen ‘him, who was 
the large, strong-boned man, with 
a rifle slung behind him? he did 
not look like a native of these 
parts ? 

“Where did you meet him?” 
asked the priest, with a furtive 
look. 

“ About a mile from this,” said 
Joel; “he was standing on the 
rock over the bridge as I crossed 
the torrent.” 

“Ohe Bestia!” muttered Don 
Lertoro, angrily; but whether the 
compliment was meant for Joel or 
the unknown did not appear. Un- 
willing to resume the theme, how- 
ever, he affected to busy himself 
about getting some salad for sup- 
per, and left Joel to himself. 

While Joel sat ruminating, in 
part pleasantly, over the craft of 
his own address, and in part dubi- 
ously, thinking over Don Lertoro’s 
exclamation, and wondering if the 
holy man really knew who the 
stranger was, the priest returned to 
announce the supper. 

By Joel’s account, a great game 
of fence followed the meal, each 
pushing the other home with very 
searching inquiries, but Joel candidly 
declaring that the Don, shrewd 
as he was, had no chance with him, 
insomuch as that, while he com- 
pletely baffled the other as to what 
led him there, how long he should 
remain, and where go to afterwards, 
he himself ascertained that the 
large, heavy-boned man with the rifle 


might usually be met every evening y 


about sunset in the gorge coming 
down from St. Agata; in fact, there 
was a little fountain about three 
miles up the valley which was a 
favourite spot of his to eat his sup- 
per at—"a spot easily found,” said 
the priest, “for there are four 
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cypress trees at it, and on the 
rock overhead you'll see a wooden 
cross, where a man was murdered 
once.” 

This scareely seemed to Joel's 
mind as a very appetising element; 
but he said nothing, and went his 
way. As the day was drawing to 
a close, Mr. Joel set out for the 
fountain. The road, very beauti- 
ful and picturesque as it was, was 
eminently lonely. After leaving 
the village he never saw a human 
being; and though the evening was 
deliciously fine, and the wild flowers 
at either side scented the air, and 
a clear rivulet ran along the road- 
side with a pleasant murmur, there 
was that in the solitude and the 
silence, and the: tall peaked moun- 
tains, lone and grim, that terrified 
and appalled him. Twice was he 
so overcome that he almost deter- 
mined to turn back and abandon the 
expedition. 

Onward, however, he went, en- 
couraging himself by many little 
flatteries and compliments to his 
own nature. How bold he was! 
how original! how unlike other 
money-lenders! what manifest 
greatness there must be somewhere 
in the temperament of one like 
him, who could thus leave home 
and country, security, and the 
watchful supervision of Scotland 
Yard, to come into the wild moun- 
tains of Calabria just to gratify an 
intellectual craving! These thoughts 
carried him over miles of the way, 
and at last he came in sight of the 
four cypress trees; and as he drew 
nigh, sure enough there was the 
little wooden cross standing out 
against the sky; and while he 
stopped to look at it, a loud voice, 
so loud as to make him start, 
shouted out, “Alto la—who are 
ou ¢” 

Mr. Joel ‘looked about him on 
every side, but no one was to be 
seen. He crossed the road, and 
came back ayain, and for a moment 
he seemed to doubt whether it was 
not-some trick of his own imagina- 
tion suggested the cry, when it was 
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repeated still louder; and now his 
eyes caught sight of a tall high- 
crowned hat, rising above the rank 
grass, on a cliff over the road, the 
wearer being evidently lying down 
on the sward. Joel had but time 
to remove his hat courteously, when 
the figure sprang to his feet, and 
revealed the person of an immense 
man. He looked gigantic on the 
spot he stood on, and with his 
stern, flushed features, and enor- 
mous mustaches, turned fiercely 
upwards at the points, recalled 
to Mr. Joel the well-known print 
over his chimneypiece at home. 
“Where are you going?” cried he, 
sternly. 

“Nowhere in particular, _ sir. 
Strolling to enjoy my cigar,” replied 
Joel, trembling. 

‘“* Wait a moment,” said the other, 
and came clattering down the cliff, 
his rifle, his pistols, and his ammani- 
tion-pouches making a terrific uproar 
as he came. 

“You came from COatanzaro— 
were there any gendarmes there when 
you left ?” 

“ None, sire; not one,” said Joel, 
who was so overcome by the dignity 
of the gentleman that he forgot all his 
intended reserve. 

“No lies, no treachery, or, by the 
precious tears of the Madonna, I'll 
blow yotr brains out.” 

“Your Majesty may believe every 
word I utter in the length and breadth 
of the Peninsula; you have not a 
more devoted worshipper.” 

“Did you see the priest Don 
Lertoro ?” 

“ Yes, sire; it was he told me 
where | should find your Majesty 
at the well here, under the cypress 
trees.” 

“Scioccone!” cried the stranger; 
but whether the epithet was meant 
for Joel or the Curé did not appear. 
A very long and close cross-examina- 
tion ensued, in which Joel was 
obliged not. merely to explain who 
he was, whence he came, and what 
he came for, but to narrate a variety 
of personal circumstances which at 
the time it seemed strange his Ma- 


jesty would care to listen to—such 
as the amount of money he had with 
him, how much more he had left 
behind at Naples, how he had no 
friends in that capital, nor any one 
like to interest themselves about 
him if he should get into trouble, 
or require to be assisted in any way, 
Apparently the King was satisfied 
with all his replies, for he finished 
by inviting him to partake of some 
supper with him; and producing a 
small basket from under the brush- 
wood, he drew forth a couple of 
fowls, some cheese, and a flask of 
wine. It was not till he had drunk 
up three large goblets of the wine 
that Joel found himself sufficiently 
courageous to be happy. At last, 
however, he grew easy, and even 
familiar, questioning his Majesty 
about the sort of life he led, and ask- 
ing how it was that he never fell into 
the hands of brigands. 

Nothing could be more genial or 
good-humoured than the King; he 
was frankness itself; he owned that 
his life might possibly be better; 
that on the whole his father confessor 
was obliged to bear a good deal from 
him; and that all his actions were 
not in strictest conformity with 
church discipline. 

“You ought to marry again; I 
am persuaded, sir,” said Joel, “it 
would be the best thing you could 
do.” 

“T don’t know,” said the other, 
thoughtfully, “I have a matter of 
seven wives as it is, and I don’t want 
any more.” 

“ Ah! your Majesty, I guess what 
you mean,” said Joel, winking; 
“but that’s not what I would sug- 
gest. I mean some strong political 
connection—some alliance with & 
royal house, Russian or Bavarian, 
if, indeed, Austrian were not pos- 
sible.” 

“On the whole,” said Joel, “I 
found that he didn’t much trust 
any one; he thought ill of Louis 
Napoleon, and called him some 
hard names; he was not over com- 
plimentary to the Pope; and as for 
Garibaldi, he said they had once 
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been thick as thieves, but of late 
they had seen little of each other, 
and for his part he was not sorry for 
it. All this time, sir,” continued 
Joel, “ his Majesty was always fancy- 
ing something or other that I wore 
or carried about me; first it was 
my watch, which I felt much honour- 
ed by his deigning to accept; then it 
was my shirt-studs, then my wrist- 
buttons, then my tobacco-pouch, then 
my pipe, a very fine meerschaum, 
and at last, to my intense astonish- 
ment, my purse, whose contents he 
actually emptied on the table, and 
counted out before me, asking me if 
I had not any more about me, either 
in notes or bills, for it seemed a small 
sum for a ‘ Milordo,’ so he called me, 
to travel with. 

“Whatever I had, however, he 
took it—took every carlino of it 
—saying, ‘There’s no getting any 
change up here—there are no 
bankers, my dear Signor Joel; but 
we'll meet at Naples one of these 
days, and set all these things to’ 
rights.’ 

“T suppose the wine must have 
been far stronger than I thonght; 


perhaps, too, drinking it in the open 
air made it more heady; then the 
novelty of the situation had its effect 
—it’s not every day that a man sits 


hob-nobbing with a king. What- 
ever the reason, I became confused 
and addled, and my mind wandered. 
I forgot where I was. I believe I 
sang something—I am not sure what 
—and the King sang, and then we 
both sang together; and at last he 
whistled with a silver call-whistle 
that he wore, and he gave me in 
charge to a fellow—a ragged rascally- 
looking dog he was—to take me back 
to Catanzaro; and the scoundrel, in- 
stead of doing so, led me off through 
the mountains for a day and a half, 
and drupped me at last at Reccone, a 
miserable village, without tasting 
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food for twelve hours. He made 
me change clothes with him, too, 
and take his dirty rags, this goat- 
skin vest and the rest of it, instead 
of my new tweed suit; and then, 
sir, as we parted, he clapped me 
familiarly on the shoulder, and 
said, ‘Mind me, amico mio, you're 
pot to tell the padrone, when you 
see him, that I took your clothes 
from you, or he'll put a bullet 
through me. Mind that, or you'll 
have to settle your scores with one 
of my brothers.’ 

“*By the padrone you perhaps 
mean the King,’ said I, hanghtily. 

“ ¢ King, if you like,’ said he, grin- 
ning; ‘ we call him “ Ninco Nanco:” 
and now that they’ve shot Pilone, 
and taken Stoppa, there’s not an- 
other brigand in the whole of Italy 
to compare with him.’ Yes, sir, 
out came the horrid truth. It was 
Ninco Nanco, the greatest monster 
in the Abruzzi, I had mistaken for 
Victor Emmanuel. It was to him I 
had presented my watch, my photo- 
graph, my seal-ring, and my purse 
with forty-two napoleons, Dirty, 
ragged, wretched, in tatters, and 
famished, I crept on from village 
to village, till I reached this place 
yesterday evening, only beseechiug 
leave to be let lie down and die, for 
I don’t think I'll. ever survive the 
shame of my misfortune, if my me- 
mory should be crael enough to pre- 
serve the details.” 

“Cheer up, Joel; the King is to 
review the National Guard to-day. 
T'll take care that you shall have a 
good place to see him, and a good 
dinner afterwards,” 

“No, sir; I'll not go ard look at 
him. Ninco Nanco has cured me of 
hero-worship. I'll go back to town 
and see after the exchanges. The 
sovereigns that come from the mint 
are the only ones I mean to deal with 
from this day forward.” 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST. 


PART Il. 


Tue great Napoleon said that, 
in his opinion, the only use of the 
Bank of France was to lend money 
at four percent. And as a matter of 
fact, both in France and in England 
(prior to 1844), the rate of interest 
was generally—as Napoleon held it 
ought always to be—four per cent. 
For a century and a half the rate 
charged by the Bank of England, 
and all the other banks in this 
country, never varied more than one 
per cent.—averaging about four 
and a half per cent. Whether or 
not this is a fair rate of banking 
profits—a fair return on capital lent 
upon good and readily convertible 
securities—we need not, from our 
point of view, stay to inquire. For 
we hold that the only legitimate 
test in such a case is, the law of 
Supply and Demand, acting under 
natural conditions,—that is to say, 
free from artificial restrictions of any 
kind. 

We are opposed to fixing the rate 
of interest, or imposing a maximum 
upon that rate, by legal enactment. 
For two reasons: Firstly, because 
fluctuations occur alike in the sup- 
ply of loanable capital, and in the 
demand for that capital; and either 
of these causes naturally calls for 
a variation of the rate charged for 
capital on loan. Also, because the 
credit of borrowers, or of the secu- 
rities offered, varies,—so that in some 
cases a percentage (equivalent to a 
premium of insurance) has to be 
added to the ordinary rate of interest. 
Secondly, we are opposed to any 
legislative restriction upon the rate 
of interest, because it is an inter- 
ference with the freedom of banking; 
and, in our opinion, the less legisla- 
tion there is for banking, as for other 
trades, the better. 

To these general principles, we 
think, no objection will be taken, 
either by the supporters of the pre- 


sent monetary laws or by their op- 
ponents. But the next question is— 
and it is the most important prac- 
tical question in monetary science, 
—Under our present monetary sys- 
tem, is the general level of the rate 
of interest what it ought to be? 
And do the variations of the rate 
arise from natural and on 

causes? We say, No. We shall 
show, with all fairness, the circum- 
stances in which banks are justified, 
by their proper interests, in raising 
their charge for capital on loan, 
But it is equally important to ob- 
serve that there are circumstances 
in which an increased demand for 
money, or advances, adds to the 
profits of banks, without in any 


‘way imperilling their position, and 


therefore does not necessitate an 
increase in the rate of interest. 
Also, that the rate of interest is 
raised at times although there is 
no increased demand for capital 
at all. 

There are two cases, quite dis- 
tinct, although at present con- 
founded, in which the Bank of 
England is, or thinks itself, com- 
pelled to raise the rate of interest, 
One of these applies, in a greater or 
less degree, to the banks of all coun- 
tries,—namely; when there is an un- 
usual demand for the precious metals, 
whether for home use or (as more 
frequently happens) for export. 
The other case applies to the 
Bank of England almost exclusively. 
—namely, when there is no increased 
demand for the precious metals, 
but simply for money in the form of 
bank-notes, 

I. Let us consider the latter case 
first. An increased demand for 
bank-notes or domestic currency 
arises whenever either of the two 
following, and very different, causes 
comes into play—namely, either 
(1), when a sudden expansion of 
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trade takes place; or (2), when 
there is a temporary weakening of 
credit, whereby payments in money 
are called for to a considerable ex- 
tent instead of the payment by 
bills, by which all our trade in or- 
dinary times is carried on, 

An increase of trade, we need 
hardly observe, does not necessarily 
occasion a corresponding increase 
in the export of the precious me- 
tals. On the contrary (as notably 
in the case of France of late years) 
a great increase of trade may be 
attended by a great influx of specie. 
But to make the case perfectly 
clear, let us suppose that the ex- 
pansion of business is purely of a 
domestic kind—say, in the con- 
struction of railways, building of 
factories, improving of land, &c. 
In such a case the capital em- 
ployed is not sent abroad, and 
bank-notes alone are needed in its 
transference from hand to hand. 
Every increase of business is at- 
tended by a larger creation of bills 
and acceptances, which in due 
course are taken to the banks to 
be discounted. In this case, there 
is an increased demand for capital 
on loan.* Hence the banks find 
that they can increase the amount 
of their loans upon good securities, 
and every extension of a bank’s 
loans augments to an equal degree 
the bank’s profits, although the 
rate of interest remain the same. 
Accordingly, so far as profit is 
concerned, the banks may, with 
great advantage to themselves, en- 
large the amount of their discounts, 
or advances to trade upon the 
usual securities, without exacting 
an increased profit by raising the 
rate of interest. On the other 
hand, it is natural that they should 
seck to obtain the highest price 
possible for their loans. When the 
demand for lvanable capital is in- 
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creased, they may justly say—‘ It 
is true that an enlargement of dis- 
counts is very profitable to us, of 
itself; but if the demand for loan- 
able capital is so urgent that we 
can exact higher terms for our ad- 
vances, by raising the rate of dis- 
count, and so obtain a double 
means of profit, we are entitled to 
do so.” 

And so they are. But then there 
must be free competition, as in 
other trades. Any farmer who sees 
it advantageous to offer his grain 
in the market at 65s. the quarter, 
while his neighbour stands out for 
70s., is at liberty to do so. In like 
manner, any banks which are wil- 
ling to enlarge their accommoda- 
tion to the public upon moderate 
terms —either contenting them- 
selves with a lesser amount of 
profits than if they raised their 
rate of discount, or feeling assured 
that such a course will be more 
profitable to them in the end by 
increasing their amount of business 
—ought to be free to do so. But 
legislation steps in to prevent free 
competition in this matter, and 
makes the rate of interest to a 
great extent dependent upon arti- 
ficial causes. It does so, firstly, 
by restricting the means by which 
the banks can lend their capital. 
The issue of bank-notes is made 
dependent, not upon the amount 
of capital and credit of the banks, 
which it is the sole purpose of 
bank-notes to represent. On the 
contrary, the majority. of banks 
have of themselves no means of 
lending their capital or utilising 
their credit at all. They are not 
allowed, upon any terms, to issue 
notes of their own, however great 
may be their credit, and however 
large the amount of capital which 
they have to lend. For the means 
of carrying on their business, they 





augments, the profits of the nation increase likewise. 


* It must not be forgotten (although it often is) that such an increased demand 
for capital on loan is accompanied by an increased creation of capital, and espe- 
cially of loanable capital, owing to the increase of trade and profits. As Trade 


In fact, it is the yearly in- 


crease of profits which alone permits the yearly increase of Trade. 
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are entirely dependent upon ob- 
taining a supply of notes from the 
Bank of England. The Bank of 
England has a virtual monopoly of 
the issue of -bank-notes. Whether 
the legislative fetters imposed up- 
on the Bank’s issue of notes be 
right or not—and whether or not 
the whole currency of the country 
should be made to fluctuate with 
the amount of bullion in the Bank 
of England—we do not now dis- 
cuss. We simply point out the 
fact that the Bank of England 
is possessed of a means of lending 
its capital, or deposits, which is de- 
nied by law to any of the other 
large banks. These other banks 
are dependent upon it for the 
means (notes) by which alone they 
can carry on their business. Thus 
they cannot compete with it on 
fair terms. And thus the rate of 
interest, the price of money on 
loan, instead of being regulated— 
as the price of all other commodi- 
ties is—by free competition, is in- 
juriously affected by a legally-estab- 
lished monopoly. Abolish that 
monopoly, and the rate of interest 
would follow its natural course. 
The charge for the use of capital 
on loan would then be regulated 
by the natural law of supply and 
demand: and there would be no 
ground for complaint. We repeat, 
we are opposed to any legislative 
interference with the rate of dis- 
count: let the rate rise to any 
height, provided that it does so in 
accordance with natural laws. But 
this can never be the case so long 
as the vicious principle of mono- 
poly is adhered to, and free com- 
petition is expressly prevented by 
an Act of Parliament. 

The other case in which an in- 
creased demand for bank - notes 
arises, is, when some bank of issue 
fails, or when a temporary weak- 
ening of commercial credit oc- 
curs. The latter event may, and 
often is, occasioned simply by the 
action of the banks, in refusing 
their usual accommodation to trade, 
—which refusal takes place when- 
ever and from whatever cause more 


gold than usual has to be sent 
abroad. In this case the break- 
down of credit is owing to causes 
extraneous to trade—to a hitch in 
our currency-system. But let us 
suppose that the dilemma originates 
with trade itself. 

Whenever, and from whatever 
cause, an embarrassment befalls any 
important branch of trade, the 
markets for that trade become de- 
pressed. A fall of prices takes 
place. Any sudden fall of prices 
weakens the credit, it may be im- 
perils the solvency, of the firms 
engaged in the embarrassed trade. 
There are fewer buyers than before, 
—the whole operations of the trade 
thus temporarily embarrassed are 
contracted; and the holders of 
stocks, while reducing or wholly 
suspending their usual orders for 
goods, are placed in a serious 
dilemma. As the credit of all 
firms connected with the trade is 
diminished, these firms find that 
they cannot carry on their business 
by means of bills to the same extent 
as before. Payment by bills falls 
into disrepute, and payments by 
cash are proportionately increased. 
There are only two ways in which 
cash can be got to meet this in- 
creased demand for it. The mer- 
chants must either make sales of 
their goods to an unusual extent, 
or they must discount the reserve 
of bills which they usually keep on 
hand. They are unwilling to take 
the former course—that is to say, 
to make forced sales,—because the 
market is already depressed, and 
extra sales would depress it still 
further. Rather than submit to 
this great loss, they take their re- 
serve of bills to the banks. When 
they cannot make sales except at a 
great loss, they seek to meet the 
emergency by discounting igs * 
bill which they have on hand. 
they obtain the usual accommoda- 
tion from the banks, the difficulty 
is tided over; and in due course 
the trade recovers from its tempor- 
ary embarrassment, and things go 
on as before. But if the banks, 
instead of assisting this branch of 
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industry, create embarrassment for 
all trade alike, by raising the rate 
of discount, then the evil is seri- 
ously augmented. The position of 
the embarrassed trade is still fur- 
ther deteriorated; and, what is 
worse, the markets for all kinds of 
goods are depressed, so that a tem- 
porary embarrassment of one branch 
of trade is not only prolonged, but 
is also extended to all kinds of 
trade,—so that the whole industry 
of the country is greatly, as well as 
needlessly, injured. 

There is a great difference be- 
tween this and the previous case. 
In the former there was increased 
trade, and of course an increased 
demand for capital to carry on that 
trade. In the latter there is a con- 
traction of trade, and a diminished 
demand for capital. But this di- 
minished demand to a certain ex- 
tent assumes a new form. In pro- 
portion as commercial credit is 
weakened, and commercial currency 
(bills) falls into disrepute, a greater 
demand arises for the currency sup- 
plied by banks,—i. ¢., bank-notes. 
Trade, in ordinary times, supplies 
(by means of bills) the currency re- 
quired for its wholesale operations ; 
but when the credit of that cur- 
rency to any extent fails, the defi- 
ciency must be supplied by means 
of bank-notes. These notes are not 
meant to be cashed: they are simply 
needed to fill the vacuum created 
by the temporary disrepute of bills. 
Therefore they might safely be 
issued without any increase of the 
stock of specie held by the banks. 
Nevertheless the demand for bank- 
ing loans is increased, and the banks 
are entitled to consult their own 
interests in meeting this demand. 
When trade can no longer supply 
the currency by which its operations 
are carried on, it must borrow the 
currency which represents the cap- 
ital and credit of banks. And for 
Such loans the banks are entitled 
to charge the terms which are most 
advantageous for themselves. 

Thus, in this case as in the pre- 
vious one—however different they 
are in other respects—the same con- 
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clusion is presented, In the first 
ease there is an increased demand 
for capital, because trade is pros- 
perous and profits (it may be pre- 
sumed) are large. In the second 
case there is a diminished demand 
for capital, for trade is embarrassed 
and contracted. In the former case 
there is certainly an increased de- 
mand for loanable capital of all 
kinds ; in the latter, all that can be 
said is, that the demand upon the 
banks for loans is increased com- 
pared with the total amount of 
business carried on. But in either 
case the rate of discount—the charge 
for banking capital on loan—is a 
matter which the Banks and Trade 
ought to be left to settle between 
themselves by free competition. 
The banks, as we have already said, 
may make an increase of profits by 
simply enlarging their discounts, 
without raising the rate; or they 
may make a double profit by at the 
same time charging more for their 
advances.. And again we say, they 
are entitled to do so,— provided 
that the law of supply and demand 
is allowed to act under natural con- 
ditions—#. ¢., by means of free com- 
petition. But here, as in the pre- 
vious case, we encounter the action 
of a vicious monopoly. And, al- 
though we hold that the rate of 
interest should be unfettered in its 
movements, we demand, on the 
principle of free-trade, that no arti- 
ficial influences should be _ inter- 
posed,—and that our banks, instead 
of being dominated by the Bank of 
England, should all of them equally 
have the means of lending their 
capital,—so that free competition, 
and not monopoly, should regulate 
the rate of interest. 

An increased demand for bank- 
notes likewise occurs when some 
bank of issue fails. In this case 
the public are quite willing to take 
the notes of other banks; but 
the Bank Acts prevent any increase 
in the issues of these banks, save 
under conditions which produce a 
drain for notes or gold upon the 
Bank of England, of which we shall 
speak infra. 
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II. Hitherto we have been con- 
sidering the position of banks when 
the demand upon them is not for 
gold, but simply for an increased 
supply of domestic currency in the 
form of notes. Let us now consider 
the position of banks when an in- 
creased demand for gold arises. 
This may be either an internal de- 
mand or an external one—i. ¢., for 
export. 

(1.) An internal demand for gold. 
Such a demand only arises when 
one or more banks lose the confi- 
dence of their customers, and when 
these demand payment of their 
deposits in gold. In England, such 
a demand can only be made upon 
the Bank of England. As the notes 
of the Bank are a legal tender 
throughout England (except at the 
Bank itself), any bank upon which 
a run is made for deposits can, and 
does make payment in Bank of Eng- 
land notes. Thus when any English 
bank or banks are considered un- 
safe, and have to sustain a run for 
deposits, no drain of gold is occa- 
sioned, either from them or from 
the Bank of England. for the 
Bank of England, upon which alone 
a demand for payments in gold can 
be made, never loses the confidence 
of the public: it has never sus- 
tained a run for gold, in payment 
either of its notes or deposits, owing 
to any apprehensions as to its sol- 
vency, for the last hundred years 
and more,—never since the Preten- 
der and his Highlanders were at 
Derby in 1745. Thus, as the credit 
of the Bank of Engiand is never 
doubted, and as a run upon any 
other English banks is met by pay- 
ments in its notes, an internal de- 
mand for gold (that is to say, a de- 
mand of specie for domestic use, 
and not for export) never arises in 
England. 

The internal drains of gold which 
the Bank of England has occasion- 
ally to meet, come from Scotland and 
Ireland. Bank of England notes are 
not a legal tender in those countries, 
and accordingly, when a run for de- 
posits is made upon a Scotch or Irish 
bank, such a run has to be met to 
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a large extent by payments in gold. 
The threatened bank may obtain a 
supply of gold either from its neigh- 
bour banks, or from the Bank, of 
England. If its neighbour banks 
are assured of its solvency, the 
difficulty is easily surmountable, 
The gold withdrawn from a bank 
owing to a distrust of its solvency 
is never kept in hand by those who 
withdraw it, but is immediately 
deposited anew in some of the 
neighbouring banks. It is seldom 
a single hour out of bank. Hence 
if the threatened establishment is 
known to be solvent by its fellow- 
banks, all that they have to do is 
simply to return to it the gold as 
fast as it is withdrawn: and the 
crisis is quickly at an end, without 
any drain (worth mention) being 
made upon the Bank of England. 
Even if the threatened bank is in 
bad odour, and consequently is .not 
supported by its neighbours, the 
drain of gold which it makes, or can 
make, upon the Bank of England, 
is inconsiderable. It can only make 
that drain by selling its reserve of 
Government stock, and, by means 
of the notes thus received, with- 
drawing an equal amount of gold 
from the Bank of England. But in 
the case of an ill-conducted or in- 
solvent bank, this reserve of con- 
vertible securities is always excep- 
tionally small. So that the bank 
fails, without having in its power 
to make any considerable draft up- 
on the stock of gold in the Bank of 
England. And after its failure, the 
vacuum produced in the currency 
by the lapse of its notes (supposing 
it to be a bank of issue) would 
naturally be filled by an increased 
issue on the part of its neighbour 
banks — whose solvency has been 
unquestioned, and whose notes 
would be received by the public as 
readily as gold. 

It is obvious that when a discre- 
dited bank has to meet “a run,” 
the raising of the rate of interest 
can be of no use to it,—the de- 
mand upon it being, not for loans, 
but for payment of its deposits. In 
fact, the raising of the Bank-rate in 
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such circumstances only increases 
the dilemma: it increases the panic, 
and, by weakening credit generally, 
tends to create a ‘‘run ” upon other 
banks also. Thus it is impolitic for 
the neighbours of a discredited bank 
to raise their rate of discount: nor, 
indeed, do the circumstances of the 
case justify such a course. When 
a Scotch or Irish bank fails, the in- 
creased demand for the notes of 
the other banks is pure gain to 
them. The increased issue is need- 
ed simply to fill the void occasioned 
by the withdrawal of the notes of 
the suspended bank. The addition 
to the liabilities of the other banks, 
by an extension of their note-circu- 
lation, is in such circumstances only 
nominal ; while the addition to their 
profits is very tangible. Hence the 
failure of a Scotch or Irish bank 
furnishes no reason for the other 
banks raising the rate of interest. 
If banking in this country existed 
under natural conditions, the failure 
of a bank of issue would, as affect- 
ing the currency, be a difficulty 
easily surmounted, and the drain 
upon the Bank of England would 
be trivial alike in its amount and 
in its effects. But our present 
monetary laws immensely aggravate 
the difficulty in Scotland and Ire- 
land, and certainly quadruple the 
drain for gold arising in such cir- 
cumstances upon the Bank of Eng- 
land. If the Scotch and Irish banks 
were allowed to extend their issues, 
to meet an exceptional demand for 
their notes on the part of the public, 
there would be no drain for gold, 
from either country, upon the Bank 
of England—or next to none. 
When a “run” takes places upon a 
Scotch or Irish bank, the deposi- 
tors of the discredited bank would 
readily, or at least to a large extent, 
accept the notes of the other banks 
in payment instead of gold. Or if 
a bank of issue failed, the with- 
drawal of its notes would be com- 
pensated at once, and to the entire 
satisfaction of the public, by an in- 
crease of the note-circulation of the 
other banks—for which increased 
issue, as we have said, there is no 
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need for an egual increase in the 
stock of gold kept by these banks. 
Under the present monetary laws, 
however, no addition to this note- 
circulation can be made by the 
Scotch banks unless they previously 
procure an equal amount of gold; 
and the Irish banks are not allowed 
to extend their issues upon any 
terms. Hence it is that every run 
upon a Scotch or Irish bank, or any 
bank-failure in these countries, pro- 
duces, and must produce, a drain of 
gold from the Bank of England. 
Previous to 1844, no drain of gold 
from the Bank of England ever 
came from Scotland; and if the 
Scotch banks enjoyed their old 
freedom, no such drain would take 
place now. The Scotch prefer the 
notes of their own banks, not only 
to Bank of England notes, but to 
gold itself. And if the banks and 
the community were allowed to 
manage their own affairs in this 
respect, the occasional drain upon 
the Bank of England, proceeding 
from Scotland, of which the English 
complain so much, would never 
have an existence. It is simply the 
consequence of the restrictions 
placed upon the Scotch banks, by a 
legislation with which the Scotch 
as a nation have no sympathy what- 
ever. 

(2.) An external drain of gold. 
This always takes place in the form 
of a demand for payment of deposits 
in gold. It arises from no distrust 
of the solvency of the banks, but 
from an exceptional requirement of 
Trade, which calls for an increased 
export of international currrency. 
And the merchants engaged in fo- 
reign trade who have to make such 
payments in international currency 
withdraw their deposits from the 
banks in gold, in order that they 
may send the precious metal abroad. 

The difference between this and 
an internal drain is, that the latter 
is made upon deposits already 
existing in a bank, which are with- 
drawn because the bank is distrust- 
ed; whereas, in the former case, 
new deposits are made for the pur- 
pose of withdrawing the amount in 
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gold. Merchants discount bills at 
the Bank, and then immediately 
withdraw the amount in gold. The 
demand for loans at the Bank is 
not increased. It is not more 
capital that is wanted, but more 
capital in the form of gold. So far 
as concerns the supply and demand 
for banking capital, there is no 
ground for raising the rate of dis- 
count; for no more banking capital 
is wanted than before. But then 
the demand assumes an embarrass- 
ing form for -the banks. And as 
banks, like other establishments, 
are entitled to carry on their busi- 
ness in the way most profitable to 
themselves, they are at liberty to 
deal with this embarrassing demand 
for gold in the most efficacious 
manner. 

The difficulty imposed upon banks 
by an external drain of gold is this. 
They are bound to pay their notes 
and their deposits in gold, and any 
diminution of their stock of gold 
diminishes their means of meeting 
this liability. To pay their notes 
and deposits in gold is a necessity ; 
but to make loans, by discounting 
bills, is optional. They make such 
loans only for their own advantage. 
Accordingly, when they find that 
to discount a certain class of bills is 
a disadvantage to them—that the 
embarrassment occasioned by the 
withdrawal of gold is greater than 
the profit upon the discount of such 
bills—they are entitled either to 
refuse to discount such bills, or to 
exact a higher charge for doing so. 

If the Bank—upon which the 
burden of external drains chiefly, 
if not entirely, falls—were to take 
this course, its policy would be jus- 
titiable (although Trade would still 
have reason to complain as long as 
the monopoly exists which prevents 
other establishments from competing 
with the Bank on equal terms). But 
the Bank does not take this course. 
Instead of confining its restrictive 
policy to the bills which are brought 
to it to be discounted in order that 
the amount may be withdrawn in 
gold, the Bank raises its charges 
upon all bills—it wages war upon 


the whole Trade of the country. Nor 
does it even diminish the amount 
of its discounts. As the embarrass- 
ment to the Bank caused by an ex- 
ternal drain arises from the fact 
that a certain class of its discount- 
operations diminishes its resources 
for meeting its liabilities to note- 
holders and depositors, the natural 
remedy would be for the Bank 
either to exact higher charges for 
discounting bills which are brought 
to it as a means of obtaining gold, 
or, if such discrimination were im- 
possible, to protect its depositors and 
note-holders by limiting the amount 
of its discounts. At first sight it 
may seem that this would be ac- 
complished by the course which the 
Bank takes—namely, by raising the 
rate of discount for all bills. But 
such is not the actual result. And, 
plainly, the attainment of this re- 
sult is not the object which regu- 
lates the policy of the Bank. The 
immediate effect of a high Bank- 
rate is, not to lessen the demand 
for discounts, but to increase it. 
And when this increased demand 
arises, the Bank meets it—only it 
charges higher terms than before. 
What, then, is the object which the 
Bank keeps in view when an ex- 
ternal drain of gold arises? Obvi- 
ously, the means which it employs 
—namely, raising the rate of dis- 
count, while discounting as much 
as before—are highly profitable to 
it. And this doubtless is an object 
of itself, and one which the Bank 
duly appreciates, though it does 
not confess to it. But there is an- 
other, which is equally worthy of 
attention. 

The Bank is a private establish- 
ment which, like every other, seeks 
to make the largest amount of 
profit out of its transactions. Now, 
when an external drain of gold 
takes place, its object is—just as 
in other cases—to avoid a loss, 
and also to make a profit if it can. 
It makes a profit by discounting as 
largely as before, while charging 4 
higher rate of interest. And this 
higher rate of discount at the same 
time tends to bring back the gold 
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into its coffers. At whose expense? 
If the Bank were to employ the 
increased profit which it makes by 
raising the rate of discount, in pro- 
curing for itself a supply of gold 
from abroad, the loss would still 
be borne by Trade. But the Bank, 
by raising the rate of discount, 
makes a double gain, and imposes 
upon Trade a double loss. For 
while the raising of the rate of dis- 
count adds to the profits of the 
Bank, the effects of the high rate 
are such as to supply the Bank 
with gold at no expense to itself. 
The effect of a high bank-rate is, 
(1) to contract the whole trade of 
the country, so that less gold is 
sent abroad in payment of orders 
for goods; (2) to depreciate all 
kinds of property, and thereby in- 
duce foreigners to send over gold 
for the purpose of making pur- 
chases; (3) to deter foreign mer- 
chants who have bills upon Eng- 
land from sending them over to be 
discounted and cashed. All these 
effects of a high bank-rate are 
directly hostile to Trade. In this, 
as in many other instances, it is 
the Bank versus Trade. It is a 
serious question, truly, when banks, 
which ought to be the allies of 
trade, become its greatest foes. 
Nevertheless, we repeat, the great 
rule is that every branch of trade 
shall attend to its own interests. 
If banks, instead of providing 
themselves with gold at their own 
cost, can throw that burden upon 
trade—and not only that, but make 
a profit out of the transaction be- 
sides—all we have to say is, “So 
be it. Only do not let the Govern- 
ment, by conferring a monopoly of 
the means of lending capital, pre- 
vent free competition. Let Trade 
and the Banks bgallowed to settle 
the matter on equal terms between 
them. Let Trade, since it feels it- 
self aggrieved, establish or support 
banks which are willing to deal 
fairly by it, and which shall have 
the means of doing so, instead of 
being condemned to helplessness 
by the dependence in which all 
banks are at present placed by the 
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monopoly conferred upon the Bank 
of England.” 

The extent to which the banks 
are affected by an external drain of 
gold has, from obvious motives, 
been greatly exaggerated. There 
is no cashing of notes on such oc- 
casions. The notes remain in as 
good-repute as ever. The drain is 
made partly by depositors with- 
drawing their money in the form of 
gold, but chiefly—almost entirely— 
by persons taking their bills to the 
Bank, in order to be discounted, 
and thereupon demanding payment 
of the amount in gold. Never once 
has the public lost faith in the notes 
of the Bank of England, or of any 
other bank, owing to an external 
drain of gold. In 1797, and again 
in 1826, when the greatest drains 
of gold for export occurred, and also 
in 1847, the note-holders never lost 
confidence in the slightest degree. 
In 1797, the ‘notes continued in 
as good repute, and at the same 
value, after the suspension of pay- 
ments in gold, as before. And 
in 1826 and 1847, the notes were 
entirely unaffected either in credit 
or value by the great export of 
gold. Such also was the case with 
the notes of the American banks 
during the suspension of specie- 
payments in 1857. Not the slight- 
est depreciation of these notes 
took place. 

In fact, the notes of a bank 
which is known to be solvent are 
never discredited with the public. 
It is only when a bank is distrust- 
ed that any desire arises for con- 
verting its notes into gold. And 
at such times, the demands of the 
note-holders are quite trivial as 
compared with those of the deposi- 
tors. The old idea, and seemingly 
the still current one, is, that bank 
failures arise from the note-issues, 
—from the public losing faith in 
the notes, and requiring payment 
of themin gold. This is an illusion. 
Any bank (except the Bank of Eng- 
land) can easily pay all its notes in 
gold. It is the run for deposits 
which is the fatal thing. And 
this is not caused in the slight_ 
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est degree by an unusual export of 
gold, but by a bank or banks be- 
coming suspected of insolvency. 
It is not a drain of gold which 
causes a banking crisis, but the 
measures adopted by the Bank of 
England to meet the drain. The 
Bank-rate is raised, credit is con- 
tracted, the markets are depressed, 
and numerous mercantile failures 
occur. These mercantile failures of 
themselves endanger the position of 
banks, and tend to produce a run. 
Panic is abroad,—and when the 
public see many firms failing, who 
are known to have had large deal- 
ings with a particular bank, the 
credit of that bank is shaken, and 
arun upon it is made for deposits. 
No bank of itself can sustain such 
a run; and if one bank fails, the 
panic is still more increased, and a 
run commences upon other banks 
also, This, we repeat, is not the 
consequence of an export of gold, 
but of the mercantile losses occa- 
sioned by the raising of the bank- 
rate and concomitant contraction 
of credit, which create a domestic 
panic, and at the same time weaken 
the position of many banks by 
causing the failure of merchants 
whose bills they have discounted. 
As long as a bank is known to be 
solvent, its notes circulate freely 
under all circumstances. It is only 
when a bank is suspected of insol- 
vency that a run is made upon it: 
and nothing tends so much to pro- 
duce such a run as a high bank-rate 
and contraction of credit, which, 
by producing panic and failures of 
a bank’s customers, tend equally 
to destroy the credit of the bank 
itself. 

There is no reason, therefore, for 
diminishing note-issues, when an 
external drain of gold occurs, from 
any apprehension of the notes los- 
ing credit, and being brought to be 
cashed. Indeed in exceptional times 
(as during the war with Napoleon 
I.), when not only the bullion in 
banks, but even a considerable por- 
tion of our sovereigns, or retail cur- 
rency, is exported, an increased issue 
of bank-notes is imperatively called 
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for. The public require such an 
increase of notes, to take the place 
of the exported sovereigns, and they 
are as freely accepted at such times 
as if the vaults of the issuing banks 
were filled with the yellow metal. 
During the long suspension of cash- 
payments—from 1797 to 1819—the 
bank of England note was not (as 
it is now) a legal tender; yet not- 
withstanding, not only the notes of 
the Bank of England, but those 
of hundreds of other banks, were 
freely accepted, and circulated in 
good repute, although it was known 
that they could not be convert- 
ed into gold. The gold was not 
wanted: the notes did all that was 
required. 

Moreover, and as the public well 
know, a drain of gold is a mere 
temporary difficulty. In ordinary 
circumstances, such a drain is over in 
three months, and the gold accumu- 
lates in the Bank as before. And 
besides this feature of an external 
drain, there are two others equally 
worthy of notice. (1) When gold 
is exported, it is only serving the 
very purpose for which it is kept 
on hand. Nobody wants it for do- 
mestic currency. It is kept only as 
a stock of international currency, 
to be sent abroad when required. 
Why, then, should the Bank take 
alarm when this international cur- 
rency is being put to its proper use? 
—especially as it will all come back 
again, in natural course, in two or 
three months? Moreover, (2) a 
drain of gold always tends to stop 
of itself. It is not an indefinite 
drain which may go on ad infinitum. 
On the contrary, each drain has 
certain limits, which it cannot ex- 
ceed. Every million of gold export- 
ed lessens the drain to an equal 
amount. It is ipe very thing that 
is wanted to resfOre the equilibrium 
—to “‘ correct the exchanges.” The 
apprehensions entertained in regard 
to a drain of gold are quite un- 
founded. But for our defective 
monetary laws, and the injurious 
policy adopted by the Bank, the oc- 
casional and transient drains of gold 


for export would be perfectly innocu- 
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ous—would produce no evil conse- 
quences either to our domestic cur- 
rency or to our trade. A drain of 
specie, we repeat, instead of being 
like the escape of water from a 
reservoir through a hole that re- 
quires to be stopped, resembles an 
overflow into some reservoir of tem- 
porarily lower level; every such 
overflow naturally and inevitably 
tending to stop of itself. 

It is commonly believed that the 
raising of the Bank-rate attracts 
gold from other countries. But, as 
a matter of fact, this is not the case. 
An external drain being of merely 
transient duration, there is little in- 
ducement for foreign capitalists to 
make a transference of their wealth 
—to withdraw their capital from 
the enterprises in which it is em- 
barked in order to make a new in- 
vestment of it in another country. 
Such a transference of capital is not 
so easily made as some authorities 
imagine. Besides, even if it could 
be made with perfect ease and ra- 
pidity, capitalists have no adequate 
motive to do so. And the reason 
is obvious. Whenever the Bank- 
rate in this country is raised, the 
banks of other countries immedi- 
ately follow suit. They raise their 
rate of discount in proportion” to 
every change made by the Bank of 
England. So that the raising of 
the Bank-rate, as regards the attract- 
ing of gold from other countries, 
is absolutely devoid of result. Its 
only effect is to inflict losses upon 
the commercial classes. The only 
way in which a high rate of 
discount tends to replenish the 
Bank’s stock of gold is by killing 
Trade, and- thereby lessening the 
requirement for international cur- 
rency—i. ¢., specie. By paralysing 
the national industry—by inflicting 
heavy losses upon trade, and pro- 
ducing a host of bankruptcies—a 
great contraction of business ensues; 
the usual orders for foreign goods, 
the raw material of our industry, 
are suspended; and thus gold 
accumulates in the banks, simply 
because Trade has no longer any 
use for it. 
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This is really a war-policy on the 
part of the Banks against Trade. 
And as Trade, under the present 
system of monopoly of issue, cannot 
unite to support, or establish, a 
bank which has the least chance of 
being able to compete with the 
Bank of England, the interests of 
industry are helpless in the struggle. 
This hardship is all the greater in- 
asmuch as, during an external drain 
for gold, there is not any increased . 
demand for capital at all—no solid 
cause for raising the value of capi- 
tal on loan—but simply a banking 
difficulty, which the Bank itself 
ought to take measures to meet. 
Yet, so far from doing so, it not 
only throws the whole burden upon 
Trade, but actually makes occasion 
to enlarge its own profits. 


Having considered the causes 
which at present affect the Rate of 
Interest in this country, it remains 
for us to show the manner and ex- 
tent to which these causes operate. 

There are two points in the re- 
cent policy of the Bank of England 
which call for special attention. One 
of these is the excessive fluctuations 
in the Bank-rate—in the value of 
money on loan. In former times 
the rate of interest was compara- 
tively steady. The Bank of Eng- 
land, in common with the other 
banks, used to reason in this way. 
They said—‘ The rate of profits— 
and therefore the value of money 
on loan—varies little; from year 
to year it is nearly the same.” 
And, acting accordingly, they were 
slow to alter the rate merely in 
consequence of a change in the 
amount of their stock of specie. 
They paid regard to the normal in- 
fluences which regulate the rate of 
interest —namely, the amount of 
supply of loanable capital, and the 
extent of the demand for it,—and 
minimised the effects of the sub- 
ordinate element in the question, 
namely, the stock of specie. <A 
diminution of specie in the banks 
is a purely banking difficulty, which 
does not necessarily affect the law 
of supply and demand in regard to 
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capital, by which the rate of in- 
terest ought to be regulated. But 
now the Bank takes quite a differ- 
ent course. It pays no regard at 
all to the law of supply and de- 
mand, and regulates the rate of in- 
terest entirely by the amount of 
specie which may happen to be in 
its vaults. What is more: a most 
insignificant variation in its stock 
of specie is held to justify an enor- 
mous fluctuation in the rate of in- 
terest—in the value of capital on 


Sept. 7.—Nov. 9, 1864. 
Nov. 9.—Nov. 24, 
Nov. 24.—Dec. 14, ,, 
Dec. 14.—Jan. 12, 1865. 
Jan. 12.—Jan. 26, 
Jan. 26.—Mar. 1, 
Mar. 1.—Mar. 30, 
Mar. 30.—May 2, 


” 


From this it appears that a varia- 
tion to the extent of 14 per cent 
(£2,000,000) in the Bank’s stock 
of specie is held to justify a varia- 
tion in the value of money on loan 
to the extent of fully 120 per 
cent! If we take the months pre- 
vious to the crisis of last year, a 
similar state of things is presented. 
For (as shown in our article of 
last month) a diminution of only 
£650,000 in its bullion, and of 
£450,000 in its reserve of notes, was 
held to justify a rise of the Bank- 
rate from 6 to 9 and 10 per cent! 
Such a practice savours of insanity 
—-but it is an insanity which, as 
we shall immediately see, is by no 
means unprofitable to the Bank. 

The other point worthy of atten- 
tion is, that, while working this sys- 
tem of incessant variation, the Bank 
has managed greatly to raise the 
general level of the rate of interest. 
Until of late years (and after the pass- 
age of the Bank Act), when there 
were thirteen millions of gold in 
the Bank, the Bank-rate used to be 
less than one-half of what, under 


loan. A variation in the Bank’s 
stock of bullion to the extent of 
two millions sterling is now made 
the ground for altering the Bank- 
rate to the extent of fully 100 per 
cent. In illustration of this, take 
the facts of the day, as condensed 
in the following table. The last 
eight months are divided into periods 
corresponding with the changes in 
the Bank-rate, and the average 
amount of gold in the Bank is given 
for each of these periods :— 
Bullion. Bank-Rate. 

£13,070,000 9 per cent. 

13,750,000 

13,986,000 7. 

14,116,000 6 

14,133,000 bt 

14,488,000 5 

14,960,000 44 

15,052,000 4 


similar circumstances, it is at pre- 
sent. This is a very important 
fact, and one as to which there 
cannot possibly be any doubt. The 
statistics of the Bank prove it to 
demonstration.* In the twenty- 
five years previous to the passing 
of the Bank Act (from 1819 to 
1844) the rate of discount used to 
be 4 per cent when the Bank’s 
stock of specie ranged between 
£11,000,000 and £7,000,000 —ris- 
ing to 6 per cent (as in 1839-40) 
when the stock of specie fell to 
£3,000,000. After the passing of 
the Act of 1844, the Bank used to 
charge 4 per cent when its specie 
stood at 124 millions—a great rise 
on its previous practice. But now 
it charges 4 per cent when it has 15 
millions of gold, and charges 9 and 
10 per cent when its stock of specie 
still amounts to 18 millions! In 
this way the Bank has been steadily 
working up the rate of interest, 
until it has reached its present high 
level—that is to say, double what it 
used to be, under similar circum- 
stances, in former times.t The 





* See Appendix to Patterson’s ‘ Economy of Capital,’ where these statistics are 


given. 


+ The same remarks apply to the conduct of the Bank as judged of by the 
amount of its reserve. The authorities of the Bank have been unanimous in 
stating that the position of the Bank is entirely satisfactory when the reserve in 
its banking department (consisting of notes and some coin) amounts to one-third 
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Bank, in fact, seems to consider From this review of the working 
that under all circumstances, how- of our monetary system, it appears 
ever transient and exceptional, its that the Rate of Interest, the charge 
stock of bullion ought to amount to for capital on loan, is by no means . 
twelve millions sterling. It virtually regulated by the simple and natu- 
treats these twelve millions as the ral law of supply and demand. It is 
zero-point in its calculations. It made to vary from other causes, and 
regards £15,000,000 as the normal sometimes quite irrespective of the 
amount of gold which ought to be comparative scarcity or abundance 
in its possession: and each succes- of capital. Indeed it is remark- 
sive diminution below that point to able that when Trade is prosperous, 
the extent of one-third of a million and when loans of capital are un- 
is accompanied by a rise of 1 per usually numerous (in other words, 
cent in its charge for money on when there is an increased demand 
loan. In this way the level—the for capital), the Bank rate is never 
base-line, so to speak—of the Rate so high as when the reverse is the 
of Interest has become permanent- case,—namely, when Trade is being 
ly raised. Trade, of course, is pro- contracted and capital as a whole 
portionately mulcted. The Bank, is in less demand. When Trade 
in fact—and all the banks, which is prosperous, and commercial cre- 
willingly, as well as of necessity, dit consequently is firm, no extra 
follow its example—now claims for demand for loans is made upon the 
itself a larger portion of the profits banks,—Trade itself supplying the 
of Trade than before. And thus currency required for its operations, 
Industry is mulcted to the advan- by means of bills. But when com 
tage of Capital. mercial credit is, from any@cause 
, 





of the liabilities of the banking department—i. e¢., its deposits, and seven-day 
and other bills. But in practice the Bank Court now take a different view of the 
matter. The following figures, for the last four months of 1864, show each week 
how much the reserve was above or below the normal point of one-third of the 
banking liabilities :— 
Sept. 7, 5 percentabove} Average. \| Nov. 9,25 percentabove) Average. 
" 16, 24 
23, 34 
80, 32 
7, 35 
14, 44 
7 21, 38 
12} i" | 28, 27 
ld » J J 
It thus appears that during the two months of crisis, when the minimum rate 
of discount was 9 per cent, the Bank’s reserve of notes exceeded one-third of its 
banking liabilities for 7 weeks to an average extent of 114 per cent, and fell be- 
low it for two weeks to the average extent of 4 per cent; so that this extreme 
rate was charged while the Bank’s position was actually stronger than the most 
cautious banking authorities have ever held necessary. Moreover, the two weeks 
when the reserve was a trifle below its normal amount, were those when the 
quarterly dividends were being paid, at which time there is always an extra de- 
mand for notes to the amount of about £1,250,000. If the Bank, then, charges 9 
per cent when its reserve is thus in excess of what has ever been held necessary, 
what rates will it not charge in the case of its reserve becoming seriously dimin- 
ished? The sole object of maintaining a reserve of one-third of its liabilities is 
in order that the bank may be able to provide for the temporary diminutions 
which naturally occur, without disturbing the rate of interest and the ordinary 
action of the Bank. A reserve which is always in reserve is manifestly useless. 
But this nullification of the greater part of its reserve is part of the Bank’s new 
- a of charging more for its advances, and thereby throwing a new burden upon 
rade. 
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shaken, then—although Trade im- 
mediately contracts, and capital as 
a whole becomes in less demand— 
there is, or may be, an increased 
demand for loans from the banks: 
the credit of banks, as corporate 
institutions, being of course firmer 
than that of individuals. This state 
of matters is visible during every 
great crises. Finally, and most fre- 
quently, a rise in the rate of interest 
takes place when there is no increas- 
ed demand for capital at all, whe- 
ther banking or commercial, but 
simply owing to a transient increase 
in the demand for gold. The ordi- 
nary demand for banking capital is 
not increased, but it assumes a form 
embarrassing to banks. And in or- 
der to rid themselves of this em- 
barrassment, the banks, by raising 
the rate of interest, adopt a policy 
which always depresses Trade, and 
sometimes kills it outright,—killing 
commercial credit into the bargain, 
and thereby, despite the high rate, 
tempérarily increasing the demand 
for banking capital. 

Any one who carefully examines 
the monetary and commercial his- 
tory of this country, will come to 
the conclusion that by far the 
greater part of the disasters which 
befall our trade proceed from 
causes external to it. Many of our 
crises are occasioned entirely by 
the action of the banks in exorbit- 
antly raising the rate of interest, 
and thereby bringing to the ground 
our fabric of commercial credit. 
And in every case, from whatever 
cause the crises may originate, the 
action of the Bank certainly trebles 
the magnitude of the disaster. 
When such is the case, it is surely 
of paramount importance that Trade 
should be allowed to protect itself 
against being so slaughtered, and 
that the legislation which, by pre- 
venting free competition, enables 
the banks to bid defiance to Trade, 
should be abolished. It is for the 
interest of banks to lend money at 
as high a rate as they can. The 
interest of trade and industry is to 
get loans at as low a rate as pos- 
sible. Let there be free trade in 


banking—let each bank have a 
means of lending its capital inde- 
pendent of the others; and then the 
rival interests of Trade and Banks 
will be settled’ justly, in accordance 
with the natural law of supply and 
demand. But until this is done, 
the banks, strong in their mono- 
poly, are enabled to disregard the 
interests of Trade with impunity, 
and to think only of extracting 
from it a larger share of its profits, 

In all our great “crises” the 
monetary element predominates, 
and produces the chief portion of 
the mischief. A purely commercial 
difficulty is easily got over. It is 
confined almost entirely to a single 
branch of trade, and the dilemma 
does not affect the general industry 
of the country. The Cotton-dearth 
was the greatest commercial diffi- 
culty which ever befell this or 
any other country; yet it was sur- 
mounted with comparatively few 
failures among the cotton-merch- 
ants and manufacturers, and with- 
out any disturbance of the general 
trade of the country. But had 
the calamity been accompanied by 
a great rise in the Bank-rate, the 
cotton dealers and spinners, instead 
of merely contracting their busi- 
ness, would have been made bank- 
rupt in a body; and a crash of 
credit would have occurred which 
would have extended the calam- 
ity to every branch of the national 
industry. 

No crises, such as nowadays afflict 
us, ever occur when trade is carried 
on by means of barter. Why is this? 
It will be said, doubtless, ‘‘ Because, 
in such a case, there is little trade.” 
So far as this is true, it is equally 
true that, in such a case, there is 
also little capital. But it is not 
true. In China, for example, the 
amount of trade carried on is lit- 
erally enormous. It is probably 
greater than in all Europe put to- 
gether. Yet who ever heard of a 
great commercial crisis in China? 
When trade is carried on, either 
wholly or to a great extent, by 
means of barter, commercial diffi- 
culties occur, just as they do in 
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countries where payments are made 
in money. But they are easily sur- 
mounted, for there is no intrinsic 
element to complicate and aggra- 
vate them. But in a country like 
ours, where all contracts are made 
in money, and where there is a 
monopoly of the issue of money, 
the case is totally different. An 
alteration in the value of money 
affects ail industry alike. The cur- 
rency is a medium which under- 
lies all the operations of trade, and 
any change in its value affects the 
value of the whole property of the 
country. In proportion as the value 
of money is raised, property of all 
kinds is depreciated. So that a 
rise in the value of money, occa- 
sioned by the action of the banks 
(who have the exclusive right of 
issuing currency), suffices to turn 
good trade into bad, converts profits 
into loss, and ruins scores of firms 
who, but for this change in the 
value of their goods and securities, 
would be perfectly solvent, and in 
many cases wealthy. For example, 
when the value of money is increased 
80 per cent, as usually happens when 
the minimum Bank-rate is raised 
to 10 per cent, the selling price of 
goods, stocks, and property of all 
kinds is proportionally diminished. 
The soundest trade cannot stand 
when subjected to such a trial. 
Moreover, even when the Bank-rate 
is not raised in this exorbitant 
manner, the system of incessant 
fluctuations in the value of money 
on loan, perpetually subjects trade 
to difficulties and perplexities which 
are quite extraneous to trade itself. 
In consequence of these fluctua- 
tions, a merchant’s stock-in-trade, 
and also the securities which he 
holds in reserve, are constantly 
varying in value, from causes over 
which he has no control, and which, 
in most cases, it is impossible to 
foresee,—such changes being occa- 
sioned not by any natural increase 
or diminution in the demand for 
the merchant’s goods, but by the 
variations in the value of money, 
the medium or basis upon which 
all trade is carried on. As Mr. 
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T. Baring, whose shrewd practical 
sagacity is perhaps unequalled in 
either House of Parliament, recently 
observed, “A constantly varying 
rate of discount is a positive dis- 
advantage to the progress of trade 
in any country.” Yet such changes 
in this country are now not onl 

incessant in frequency, but exorbi- 
tant in amount. They now take 
place from the most trifling causes: 
as we have shown, a diminution 
of a couple of millions in the 
large stock of gold held by the 
Bank, is now held to justify a 
doubling of the Bank-rate, and the 
exaction of exorbitant terms of dis- 
count, which of themselves pro- 
duce a crisis, however sound trade 
may have previously been. In fact, 
all the great ebbs which at intervals 
take place in the progress of our 
national industry are either directly 
occasioned, or at least immensely 
magnified, by the action of the Bank 
in preposterously raising the rate of 
discount. The policy of the Bank 


constitutes an ever-recurrent check 
upon the industrial progress of the 


country. 

The importance to Trade, and to’ 
the general welfare of the country, 
of a right monetary system, is in- 
calculable. A defective monetary 
system ever and anon produces 
immense mischief; and under the 
present Bank Acts the country is 
subjected to greater hardships than 
ever yet were combined in any 
monetary system. Money is a thing 
of no use of itself: its only use is 
to facilitate the operations of in- 
dustry. A good monetary system 
should afford the means of assisting 
trade to surmount the temporary 
difficulties which occasionally befall 
it. The banks should constitute a 
reserve of credit which can be freely 
used to supplement individual cre- 
dit, and to uphold the fabric of com- 
mercial credit upon which the whole 
operations of industry in this coun- 
try are dependent. And this is what 
our banks originally did. The Bank 
of England was established for the 
very purpose of assisting the Govern- 
ment and country to surmount a 
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temporary monetary difficulty. Our 
metallic money was needed abroad, 
to carry on the war against the 
Grand Monarque of France; and 
the Bank was established for the 
purpose of interposing its credit in 
the form of bank-notes to fill the 
void in the currency. In issuing 
these notes, the only thing it had 
to provide for was their convertibil- 
ity ; and to insure this, a stock of 
specie equal to one-fifth of the notes 
issued, was found to be amply suffi- 
cient. But facts and natural laws 
are quite lost sight of in our pres- 
ent monetary legislation, which was 
framed upon a bundle and jumble 
of hypotheses which subsequent ex- 
perience has proved to be wholly 
fallacious. Moreover, Banks have 
become so powerful, and legislation 
has so freed them from the correc- 
tive influence of free competition, 
that they are now the masters and 
Trade is the slave. Trade’s extre- 
mity is their opportunity. When 
trade becomes embarrassed, instead 
of helping to tide over the difficulty, 
the banks only see in it an oppor- 


tunity to despoil trade to their own 
‘profit. 

It is true that the extent to which 
the Bank raises its charges at such 
times is not wholly attributable to 


the Bank itself. The limitation 
* imposed upon its note-issues by Act 
of Parliament, and the appropriation 
by the State of all the profits upon 
its issues beyond a certain amount, 
naturally leads the Bank to charge 
higher rates. It compensates itself 
for the burdens imposed upon it by 
the State by exacting more onerous 
terms from the public. And as it 
possesses a virtual monopoly of the 
currency, it can do so unchecked. 
In truth, nothing can be more ab- 
surd than the course which the 
State at present adopts towards the 
Bank. The State says to the Bank, 
“Owing to the privileges which we 
conferred upon you in the past, 
your note-circulation is greatly in 
excess of what it would otherwise 
have been; therefore you must pay 
us a large sum in return for the 
profits which you are thus enabled 
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to make.” But, at the same time, 
the State continues to the Bank its 
monopoly, and is even increasing 
it; so that the Bank can virtually 
charge what it likes for the use 
of its notes. And in this way, 
whatever imposts the State exacts 
from the Bank, the Bank in turn 
transfers to the shoulders of the 
public! A more illusory process 
was never conceived. “Let ug 
make the Bank pay for its privi- 
leges,” say the wiseacres at the 
Treasury; “it is only right that it 
should pay for its monopoly.” Yet 
they never see, what any school- 
boy might see, that as long as the 
Bank’s monopoly is continued, it 
has the means of repaying itself for 
each and all of the burdens so laid 
upon it, by exacting a higher rate of 
charges from the public. And this 
is just what it does. Besides the 
extreme rates of 9 and 10 per cent 
which the Bank charges upon most 
inadequate grounds, the general 
level of the Bank-rate is now con- 
siderably higher than, under similar 
circumstances, it used to be. Trade 
is mulcted in proportion, and has 
no means of protecting itself. We 
say again, the Bank is quite justi- 
fied in attending to its own interests, 
and making as large profits as it 
can; but it is not right that it should 
be allowed to do so without being 
exposed to the healthy and indis- 
pensable check of free competition. 
It is needless to speak of the es- 
sentially vicious character of a sys- 
tem of monopoly. In this country, 
at least, the principle of monopoly 
is universally condemned.  Free- 
dom of trade is now the order of 
the day—the great principle upon 
which our legislation proceeds. Yet, 
strange to say, the only branch of 
trade still invested with the injuri- 
ious privilege of monopoly is the 
very one upon which all other 
trades, the whole industry of the 
country, is necessarily dependent. 
In order that trade may be free, 
not only in each branch of it, but 
as a whole, there must be freedom 
of banking also. This last step in 
the completion of the system of free 
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competition cannot, we think, be 
much longer delayed. 

In considering the measures to 
be taken for effecting this great 
object, two points rise promi- 
nently into notice. The first of 
these is, the conditions which it 
is advantageous to impose upon the 
issue of notes. Under the present 
system, no rule or principle at all 
is observed in the framing of these 
conditions. The system—if it can 
be so called—is a veritable chaos. 
There is one rule for Scotland, an- 
other for Ireland, and another for 
England. In England also, the 
conditions imposed upon the Bank 
of England are totally different 
from those imposed upon the pro- 
vincial banks of issue; while the 
banks established since 1844 are in 
a distinct category by themselves. 
Therefore, it is needless to discuss 
the merits or demerits of these con- 
ditions, for they are in the mass 
wholly illogical, a confused medley, 
a mass of contradictions. But 
secondly, whatever be the condi- 
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tions which it is expedient to im- 
pose upon the issue of paper-money 
—howsoever stringent, or howso- 
éver lax—the great point to be at- 
tended to is, that, subject to these 
conditions, every bank alike should 
have the same powers, Every bank 
should be, in this respect, in the 
same position. The law should 
give no privileges to one which it 
withholds from the others. Each 
bank should have the means of em- . 
ploying its capital and credit inde- 
pendent of the others. This prin- 
ciple, we think, is so obviously just, 
and advantageous for the commun- 
ity, that it is indisputable. Whether 
this result should be attained by 
allowing banks to issue notes of 
their own, or whether they should 
carry on business by means of notes 
issued by the State, is a separate 
and very important question. This 
question, as well as the conditions 
to be observed in the issue of notes, 
whether by the banks themselves 
or by the State, we shall discuss in 
our next and concluding article. 





HOW TO MAKE 


A PEDIGREE.* 


A NEW SONG. 
Amr—" Nelly Gray.” 


Ir you'd like a goodly tree 
With a branching pedigree, 

Where you'll stand forth in full ancestral fame, 
Just employ an antiquary, 
Who will humour your vagary, 

And have everything endorsed with some great name. 
If the good Bernard Burke 
Will but put it in his work, 

And he’ll scarcely have the heart to say you nay, 
What though Garter King should scowl, 
And the Scottish Lyon growl? 

There’s no power that can take your tree away. 


Chorus—Oh! good Bernard Burke, 
Please to put me in your work, 
Sure an Irish heart will never say me nay ; 
Then though Garter King may scowl, 
And the Scottish Lyon growl, 
Where’s the power that can take my tree away ? 





* See an amusing and interesting little volume, the production obviously of a 
scientific hand, under the title of ‘ Popular Genealogists; or, The Art of Pedigree- 


making.’ Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 1865. 
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As the Highland Bible showed, 
There were Grants before the Flood, 
And the Grants still believe it to a man; 
And the like proof you can bring 
That the Coultharts were the thing 
Ere our own Anno Domini’s began. 
Just delete a letter here, 
And insert another there, 
And interpolate what balderdash you please ; 
With this Soldier and Crusader, 
And that Viking and Invader, 
You may soon have the best of pedigrees. 


Chorus—Then if good Bernard Burke 
Will but put you in his work, 
And if once you're there you're pretty sure to stay, 
What though Garter King should scowl, 
And the Scottish Lyon growl ? 
There’s no power that can take your name away. 


You must never care a straw 
Though anachronism or flaw 

Show your History and Heraldry run mad; 
Though your Peer was but a Ploughman, 
And you've made a Man a Woman, 

And you've charters when no charters could be had. 
If authorities you’re scant in, 
As perhaps they’re wholly wanting, 

You must ne’er on that account lay down the pen; 
Quote Schiekfusius and Smiglesius, 
With Rhubarbus and Magnesius, 

And the Devil’s self can’t contradict you then. 


Chorus—Then if good Bernard Burke 
Will but put them in his work, 
You’ve a very pretty chance that there they’ll stay ; 
For in spite of Garter’s scowl, 
And the Scottish Lyon’s growl, 
There’s no power that can take such stuff away. 


But I'll give you here a hint, 
Your ambitious views to stint ; 

There’s a limit that a wise man will not pass 
You may safely vaunt and vapour 
While it’s only done on paper, 

But you’d better keep from pannel and from glass. 
For if there you lay a brush, 
It may put you to the blush, 

Should the Lyon at your scutcheon make a dash; 
If your Arms, so well devised, 
Are not “duly authorised,” 

All your quarters may some morning get a smash. 


Chorus—For though good Bernard Burke 
Might still keep you in his work, 
There are others that would something have to say : 
Old Garter with his law, 
And the Lyon with his paw, 
Might then mercilessly tear your Coat away ! 
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PART IL. 


CHAPTER V.-—THE PICNIC ON HOLY ISLAND. 


From the day that Sir Brook 
made the acquaintance of Tom 
Lendrick and his sister, he deter- 
mined he would “pitch his tent,” 
as he called it, for some time at 
Killaloe. They had, so to say, cap- 
tivated the old man, The young 
fellow, by his frank, open, manly 
nature, his ardent love of sport in 
every shape, his invariable good- 
humour, and morgthan all these, 
by the unaffected simplicity of his 
character, had strongly interested 
him; while Lucy had made a far 
deeper impression by her gentle- 
ness, her refinement, an elegance in 
deportment that no teaching ever 
gives, and, along with these, a mind 
stored with thought and reflective- 
ness. Let us, however, be just to 


each, and own that her beauty and 


the marvellous fascination of her 
smile, gave her, even in that old 
man’s eyes, an irresistible charm. 
It was a very long bygone, but he 
had once been in love, and the 
faint flicker of the memory had yet 
survived in his heart. It was just 
as likely Lucy bore no resemblance 
to her he had loved, but he fancied 
she did—he imagined that she was 
her very image. That was the 
smile, the glance, the tone, the ges- 
ture, which once had set his heart 
a-throbbing, and the illusion threw 
around her an immense fascination. 
She liked him, too. Through all 
the strange incongruities of his 
character, his restless love of ad- 
venture and excitement, there ran 
a gentle liking for quiet pleasures. 
He loved scenery passionately, and 
with a painter's taste for colour 
and form; he loved poetry, which 
he read with a wondrous charm of 
voice and intonation. Nor was it 
without its peculiar power, this 
homage of an old old man, who 
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rendered her the attentive service of 
a devoted admirer. 

There is a very subtle flattering 
in the obsequious devotion of age 
to youth. It is, at least, an honest 
worship, an unselfish offering, and 
in this way the object of it may well 
feel proud of its tribute. 

From the Vicar, Dr. Mills, Foss- 
brooke had learned the chief events 
of Dr. Lendrick’s history, of his es- - 
trangement from his father, his fas- 
tidious retirement from the world, 
and last of all his narrow fortune, 
apparently now growing narrower, 
since within the last year he had 
withdrawn his son from the Univer- 
sity on the score of its expense. 

A gold-medallist and a scholar, 
Dr. Lendrick would have eagerly 
coveted such honours for his son. 
It was probably the one triumph in 
life he would have set most store by, 
but Tom was one not made for col- 
legiate successes. He had abilities, 
but they were not teachable quali- 
ties; he could pick up a certain 
amount of almost anything,—he 
could learn nothing. He could 
carry away from a chance conver- 
sation an amount of knowledge it 
had cost the talkers years to ac- 
quire, and yet, set him down regu- 
larly to work book-fashion, and 
either from want of energy, or con- 
centration, or of that strong will 
which masters difficulties, just as 
a full current carries all before it— 
whichever of these was his defect 
—he rose from his task wearied, 
worn, but unadvanced. 

When, therefore, his father would 
speak, as he sometimes did in con- 
fidence to the Vicar, in a tone of 
depression about Tom’s deficiencies, 
the honest parson would feel per- 
fectly lost in amazement at what he 
meant. To his eyes Tom Lendrick 
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was a wonder, a prodigy. There 
was nota theme he could not talk 
on, and talk well too. “It was 
but the other day he told the chief 
engineer of the Shannon Company 
more about the geological forma- 
tion of the river-basin than all his 
staff knew. Ay, and what’s stran- 
ger,” added the Vicar, “he under- 
stands the whole Colenso contro- 
versy better than I do myself.” 
It is just possible that in the last 
panegyric there was nothing of ex- 
aggeration or excess. “And with 
all that, sir, his father goes on 
brooding over his neglected educa- 
tion, and foreshadowing the worst 
results from his ignorance.” 

“He is a fine fellow,” said Foss- 
brooke, “but not to be compared 
with his sister.” 

‘Not for mere looks, perhaps, 
nor for a graceful manner, and a 
winning address; but who would 
think of ranking Lucy’s abilities with 
her brother’s ?” 

“Not I,” said Fossbrooke, boldly, 
“for I place hers far and away above 
them.” 


A sly twinkle of the Parson’s eye 
showed to what class of advantages 
he ascribed the other’s preference; 
but he said no more, and the con- 
troversy ended. 

Every morning found Sir Brook 


at the Swan’s Nest. He was fond 
of gardening, and had consummate 
taste in laying out ground, so that 
many pleasant surprises had been 
prepared for Dr. Lendrick’s return. 
He drew, too, with great skill, and 
Lucy made considerable progress 
under his teaching; and as they 
grew more intimate, and she was 
not ashamed of the confession that 
she delighted in the Georgics of 
Virgil, they read whole hours to- 
gether of those picturesque descrip- 
tions of rural life and its occupa- 
tions, which are as true to nature 
at this hour as on the day they were 
written. 

Perhaps the old man fancied that 
it was he who had suggested this 
intense appreciation of the poet. 
It is just possible that the young 
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girl believed that she had re. 
claimed a wild, erratic, eccentric 
nature, and brought him back to 
the love of simple pleasures and a 
purer source of enjoyment. Which- 
ever way the truth inclined, each 
was happy, each contented. And 
how fond are we all, of every age, 
of playing the missionary, of setting 
off into the savage districts of our 
neighbours’ natures and combating 
their false idols, their supersti- 
tions and strange rites! The least 
adventurous and the least imagina- 
tive have these little outbursts of 
conversion, and all are more or less 
propagandists. 

It was one morning, a bright and 
glorious one tag, that while Tom 
and Lucy were yet at breakfast 
Sir Brook arrived and entered the 
breakfast-room 

“What a day for a grey hackle, 
in that dark pool under the larch 
trees!” cried Tom, as he saw him. 

““ What a day for a long walk to 
Mount Laurel!” said Lucy. ‘You 
said, t’other morning, you wanted 
cloud effects on the upper Jake. [ll 
show you splendid ones to-day.” 

“Tl promise you a full basket be- 
fore four o'clock,” broke in Tom. 

“Pll promise you a full sketch- 
book, said Lucy, with one of her 
sweetest smiles. 

‘*And I’m going to refuse both; 
for I have a plan of my own, and 
a plan not to be gainsaid.” 

“T know it. You want us to go 
to work on that fish-pond. I’m 
certain it’s that.” 

“No, Tom; it’s the catalogue— 
the weary catalogue that he told me, 
as a punishment for not being able 
to find Machiavelli's Comedies last 
week, he’d make me sit down to 
on the first lovely morning that 
came.” 

“Better that than those dreary 
Georgics, which remind one of 
school, and the third form. But 
what’s your plan, Sir Brook? We 
have thought of all the projects that 
can terrify us, and you look as if it 
ought to be a terror.” 

“Mine is a plan for pleasure, and 
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pleasure only; so pack up at once, 
and get ready. Trafford arrived 
this morning.” 

“Where is he?) I am so glad! 
Where’s Trafford ?” cried Tom, de- 
lighted. 

“T have despatched him with the 
Vicar and two well-filled hampers 
to Holy Island, where I mean that 
we shall all picnic. There’s my 
plan.” 

“And a jolly plan, too! 
unconditionally.” 

“And you, Lucy, what do you 
say?” asked Sir Brook, as the 
young girl stood with a look of 
some indecision and embarrass- 
ment. 

“T don’t say that it’s hot a very 
pleasant project, but i 

“But what, Lucy? Where's the 
but!” 

She whispered a few words in his 
ear, and he cried out, ‘ Isn’t this too 
bad? She tells me Nicholas does 
not like all this gaiety; that Nicho- 
las disapproves of our mode of life.” 

* No, Tom; I only said Nicholas 
thinks that papa would not like it.” 

“Couldn’t we see Nicholas? 
Couldn’t we have a commission 
to examine Nicholas?” asked Sir 
Brook, laughingly. 

“Tl not be on it, that’s all I 
know; for I should finish by chuck- 
ing the witness into the Shannon. 
Come along, Lucy; don’t let us lose 
this glorious morning. I'll getsome 
lines and hooks together. Be sure 
you’re ready when I come back.” 

As the door closed after him, Sir 
Brook drew near to Lucy where she 
stood in an attitude of doubt and 
hesitation. ‘‘I mustn’t risk your 
good opinion of me rashly. If you 
really dislike this excursion, I will 
give it up,” said he, in a low gentle 
voice. 

“ Dislike it ? 


I adhere 


No; far from it. 
I suspect I would enjoy it more 


than any of you. My reluctance 
was simply on the ground that all 
this is so unlike the life we have 
been leading hitherto. Papa will 
surely disapprove of it. Oh, there 
comes Nicholas with a letter!” cried 
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she, opening the sash - window. 
“Give it to me; it is from papa.” 

She broke the seal hurriedly, and 
ran rapidly over the lines. ‘ Oh, 
yes! I will go now, and go with de- 
light too. It is fall of good news. 
He is to see grandpapa, if not to- 
morrow, the day after. He hopes 
all will be well. Papa knows your 
name, Sir Brook. He says, ‘ Ask 
your friend Sir Brook if he be any 
relative of a Sir Brook Fossbrooke 
who rescued Captain Langton some 
forty years ago from a Neapolitan 
prison. The print-shops were filled 
with his likeness when I was a boy.’ 
Was he one of your family?” in- 
quired she, looking up at him. 

“Tam the man,” said he, calmly 
and coldly. ‘Langton was sen- 
tenced to the galleys for life for 
having strack the Count d’Aconi- 
across the face with his glove; and 
the Count was nephew to the King. 
They had him at Oapri working in 
chains, and I landed with my yacht’s 
crew and liberated him.” 

“What a daring thing to do!” 

“Not so daring as you fancy. 
The guard was surprised, and fled. 
It was only when reinforced that 
they showed fight. Our toughest 
enemies were the galley - slaves, 
who, when they discovered that we 
never meant to liberate them, at- 
tacked us with stones. This scar 
on my temple is a memorial of the 
affair.” 

“ And Langton, what became of 
him ?” 

“He is now Lord Burrowfield. 
He gave me two fingers to shake 
the last time I met him at the Tra- 
vellers.”’ 

“Oh, don’t say that? Oh, don’t 
tell me of such ingratitude!” 

““My dear child, people usually 
regard gratitude as a debt, which, 
once acknowledged, is acquitted ; 
and perhaps they are right. It 
makes all intercourse freer and less 
trammelled.” 

“Here comes Tom. May I tell 
him the story, or will you tell him 
yourself ?” 

“Not either, my dear Lucy. 
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Your brother’s blood is over-hot as 
it is. Let him not have any prompt- 
ings to such exploits as these.” 

‘** But I may tell papa?” 

“Just as well not, Lucy. There 
were scores of wild things attri- 
buted to me in those days. He 
may possibly remember some of 
them, and begin to suspect that his 
daughter might be in better com- 
pany.” 

** How was it that you never told 
me of this exploit?” asked she, 
looking not without admiration at 
the hard stern features before her. 

“*My dear child, egotism is the 
besetting sin of old people, and even 
the most cautious lapse into it oc- 
casionally, Set me once a-talking 
of myself, al! my prudence, all my 
reserve vanishes ; so that as a meas- 
ure of safety for my friends and my- 
self too, I avoid the theme when I 
can. There! Tom is beckoning to 
us. Let us go to him at once.” 


Holy Island, or Inishcaltra, to 
give it its Irish name, is a wild 
spot, with little, remarkable about 


it, save the ruins of seven churches 
and a curious well of fabulous 
depth. It was, however, a favourite 
spot with the Vicar, whose taste in 
localities was: somehow always as- 
sociated with some feature of festi- 
vity, the great merit of the present 
spot being that you could dine 
without any molestation from beg- 
gars. In such estimation, indeed, 
did he hold the class, that he seri- 
ously believed their craving impor- 
tunity to be one of the chief reasons 
of dyspepsia, and was profoundly 
convinced that the presence of La- 
zarus at his gate counterbalanced 
many of the goods which fortune 
had bestowed upon Dives. 

‘‘Here we dine in real comfort,” 
said he, as he seated himself under 
the shelter of an ivy-covered wall, 
with a wide reach of the lake at 
his feet. 

‘‘When I come back from Cali- 
fornia with that million or two,” 
said Tom, “T’ll build a cottage 
here, where we can all come and 
dine continually.” 
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“Let us keep the anniversary of 
the present day as a sort of founda- 
tion era,” said the Vicar. 

“T like everything that promises 
pleasure,” said Sir Brook, “but I 
like to stipulate that we do not draw 
too long a bill on Fortune. Think 
how long a year is. This time 
twelvemonth, for example, you, my 
dear Doctor, may be a bishop, and 
not over inclined to these harmless 
levities. Tom there will be, as he 
hints, gold-crushing, at the end of 
the earth. Trafford, not improba- 
bly, ruling some rajah’s kingdom in 
the far East. Of your destiny, fair 
Lucy, brightest of all, it is not for 
me to speak. Of my own it is not 
worth speaking.’’ 

‘* Nolo episcopari,” said the Vicar; 
‘pass me the madeira.” 

“You forget, perhaps, that is the 
phrase for accepting the mitre,” 
said Sir Brook, laughing. ‘ Bishops, 
like belles, say No when they mean 
Yes.” 

“And who told you that belles 
did?”’ broke in Lucy. “I am in a 
sad minority here, but I stand up 
for my sex.” 

“T repeat a popular prejudice, 
fair lady. 

** And Lucy will not have it that 
belles are as illogical as bishops? 
I see I was right in refusing the 
bench,” said the Vicar. 

‘** What bright boon of Fortune is 
Trafford meditating the rejection 
of?” said Sir Brook ; and the young 
fellow’s cheek grew crimson as he 
tried to laugh off the reply. 

“Who made this salad?” cried 
Tom. 

“Tt was I; who dares to ques- 
tion it?” said Lucy. ‘ The Doctor 
has helped himself twice to it, and 
that test I take to be a certificate to 
character.” 

“T used to have some skill in 
dressing a salad, but I have fore- 
gone the practice for many a day; 
my culinary gift got me sent out of 
Austria in twenty-four hours. Ob, 
it’s nothing that deserves the name 
of a story,’ said Sir Brook, as the 
others looked at him for an explana- 
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tion. “It was as long ago as the 
year 1806. Sir Robert Adair had 
been our minister at Vienna, when, 
a rupture taking place between the 
two Governments, he was recalled. 
He did not, however, return to 
England, but continued to live as a 
private citizen at Vienna. Strangely 
enough, from the moment that our 
embassy ceased to be recognised by 
the Government, our countrymen 
became objects of especial civility. 
I myself, amongst the rest, was the 
bien-venu in some of the great 
houses, and even invited by Count 
Cobourg Cohari to those déjeiners 
which he gave with such splendour 
at Maria Hilfe. 
“At one of these, as a dish of 
salad was handed round, instead of 
eating it, like the others, I pro- 
ceeded to make a very complicated 
dressing for it on my plate, calling 
for various condiments, and season- 
ing my mess in a most refined and 
ingenious manner. No sooner had 
I given the finishing touch to my 
great achievement when the Grand- 


duchess Sophia, who it seems had 
watched the whole performance, 
sent a servant round to beg that I 


would send her my plate. She ac- 
companied the request with a little 
bow and smile whose charm I can 
still recall. Whatever the reason, 
before I awoke next morning an 
agent of the police entered my room 
and informed me my passports were 
made out for Dresden, and that his 
orders were to give me the pleasure of 
his society till I crossed the frontier. 
There was no minister, no envoy to 
appeal to, and nothing left but to 
comply. They said Go, and I went.” 

“And all for a dish of salad!” 
cried the Vicar. 

“ All for the bright eyes of an 
Archduchess, rather,” broke in Lucy, 
laughing. 

The old man’s grateful smile at 
the compliment to his gullantry 
showed how, even in a heart so 
world-worn, the vanity of youth 
survived. 

“T declare it was very hard,” said 
Tom—* precious hard.” 
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“Tf you mean to give up the sa- 
lad, so think I too,” cried the Vicar. 

“Tll be shot if I'd have gene,” 
broke in Trafford. 

‘You'd probably have been shot 
if you had stayed,” replied Tom. 

“There are things we submit to 
in life, not because the penalty of 
resistance affrights us, but because 
we half acquiesce in their justice. 
You, for instance, Trafford, are well 
pleased to be here on leave, and en- 
joy yourself, as I take it, consider- 
ably; and yet the call of duty— 
some very commonplace duty, per- 
haps—would make you return to- 
morrow in all haste.” 

‘**Of course it would,” said Lucy. 

“T’m not so sure of it,” murmured 
Trafford, sullenly; ‘“I’d rather go 
into close arrest for a week than I’d 
lose this day here.”’ 

“Bravo! here’s your health, 
Lionel,” cried Tom. ‘I do like to 
hear a fellow say he is willing to pay 
the cost of what pleases him.” 

“T must preach wholesome doc- 
trine, my young friends,” broke in 
the Vicar. ‘“ Now that we have 
dined well, I would like to say a 
word on abstinence.” 

‘* You mean to take no coffee, Doc- 
tor, then ?” asked Lucy, laughing. 

“That I do, my sweet child— 
coffee and a pipe too, for I know 
you are tolerant of tobacco.” 

“T hope she is,” said Tom, “or 
she’d have a poor time of it in the 
house with me.” 

“T'll put no coercion upon my 
tastes on this occasion, for I’ll take 
a stroll through the ruins, and leave 
you to your wine,” said she, rising. 

They protested in a mass against 
her going. ‘‘ We cannot lock the 
door, Lucy, de facto,” said Sir 
Brook, “ but we do it figuratively.” 

*“ And in that case J make my 
escape by the window,” said she, 
springing through an old lancet- 
shaped orifice in the Abbey wall. 

“There goes down the sun and 
leaves us but a grey twilight,” said 
Sir Brook, mournfully, as he looked 
after her. “If there were only 
enough beauty on earth I verily be- 
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lieve we might dispense with par- 
sons.” 

‘“‘ Push me over the bird’s-eye, and 
let me nourish myself till your mil- 
lennium comes,” said the Vicar. 

“What a charming girl she is! 
her very beauty fades away before 
the graceful attraction of her man- 
ner!’ whispered Sir Brook to the 
Doctor. 

“Oh, if you but knew her as I 
do! If you but knew how, sacri- 
ficing all the springtime of her 
bright youth, she has never had a 
thought save to make herself the 
companion of her poor father—a 
sad, depressed, sorrow-struck man, 
only rescued from despair by that 
companionship! I tell you, sir, 
there is more courage in submitting 
one’s self to the nature of another 
than in facing a battery.” 

Sir Brook grasped the Parson’s 
hand and shook it cordially. The 
action spoke more than any words. 
“And the brother, Doctor—what 
say you of the brother?” whispered 
he. 

‘One of those that the old adage 
says ‘either makes the spoon or 
spoils the horn.’ That’s Master Tom 
there.’ 

Low as the words were uttered 
they caught the sharp ears of him 
they spoke of, and with a laughing 
eye he cried out, ‘ What’s that evil 
prediction you’re uttering about me, 
Doctor ?” 

“T’m just telling Sir Brook here 
that it’s pure head and tails how 
you turn out. There’s stuff in you 
to make a hero, but it’s just as like- 
ly you'll stop short at a highway- 
man.” 

*“T think I could guess which of 
the two would best suit the age we 
live in,” said Tom, gaily. ‘Are we 
to have another bottle of that made- 
ria, for I suspect I see the Doctor 
putting up the corkscrew ?” 

‘You are to have no more wine 
than what’s before you till you land 
me at the quay of Killaloe. When 
temperance means safety as well as 
forbearance, it’s one of the first of 
virtues.” 


The Vicar, indeed, soon grew im- 
patient to depart. Fine as the 
evening was then, it might change. 
There was a feeling, too, not of 
damp, but chilliness; at all events, 
he was averse to being on the water 
late, and as he was the great pro- 
moter of these little convivial gath- 
erings, his word was law. 

It is not easy to explain how it 
happened that Trafford sat beside 
Lucy. Perhaps the trim of the boat 
required it; certainly, however, 
nothing required that the Vicar, 
who sat next Lucy on the other 
side, should fall fast asleep almost 
as soon as he set foot on board, 
Meanwhile, Sir Brook and Tom had 
engaged in an animated discussion 
as to the possibility of settling in 
Ireland as a man settles in some 
lone island in the Pacific, teaching 
the natives a few of the needs of 
civilisation and picking up a few 
convenient ways of theirs in turn, 
Sir Brook warming with the theme 
so far as to exclaim at last, “If I 
only had a few of those thousands 
left me which I lost, squandered, 
or gave away, I’d try the scheme, 
and you should be my lieutenant, 
Tom.” 

It was one of those projects, very 
pleasant in their way, where men 
can mingle the serious with the 
ludicrous — where actual wisdom 
may go hand in hand with down- 
right absurdity; and so did they 
both understand it, mingling the 
very sagest reflections with projects 
the wildest and most eccentric. 
Their life, as they sketched it, was 
to be almost savage in freedom, un- 
trammelled by all the tiresome con- 
ventionalities of the outer world, 
and at the same time offering such 
an example of contentedness and 
comfort as to shame the condition of 
all without the Pale. 

They agreed that the Vicar must 
join them—he should be their 
Bishop. He might grumble a little 
at first about the want of hot 
plates or finger-glasses, but he 
would soon fall into their ways, and 
some native squaw would console 
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him for the loss of Mrs. Brennan’s 
housekeeping gifts. 

And Trafford and Lucy all this 
time—what did they talk of? Did 
they, too, imagine a future and plan 
out a life-road in company? For 
too timid for that—they lingered 
over the past, each asking some 
trait of the other’s childhood, eager 
to hear any little incident which 
might mark character or indicate 
temper. And at last they came 
down to the present—to the very 
hour they lived in, and laughingly 
wondered at the intimacy that had 
grown up between them. “Only 
twelve days to-morrow since we 
first met,” said Lucy, and her colour 
rose as she said it, “and here we 
are talking away as if—as if. # 

“As if what?” cried he, only by 
an effort surpressing her name as 
it rose to his lips. 

“As if we knew each other for 
years. To me it seems the strangest 
thing in the world—I who have 
never had friendships or compan- 
ionships. To you, I have no doubt, 
it is common enough.” 

“But it is not,” cried he, eagerly. 
“Such fortune never befell me be- 
fore. I have gone a good deal 
into life—seen scores of people in 
country houses and the like; but I 
never met any one before I could 
speak to of myself,—I mean, that I 
had courage to tell—not that ex- 
actly—but that I wanted them to 
know I wasn’t so bad a fellow—so 
reckless or so heartless as people 
thought me.”’ 

“And is that the character you 
bear?” said she, with, though not 
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visible to him, a faint smile on her 
mouth. 

“T think it’s what my family 
would say of me,—I mean now, for 
once on a time I was a favourite at 
home.” 

** And why are you not still?” 

“Because I was extravagant ; 
because I went into debt; because 
I got very easily into scrapes, and 
very badly out of them—-not dis- 
honourably, mind; the scrapes I 
speak of were money troubles, and 
they brought me into collision 
with my governor. That was how 
it came about I was sent over here. 
They meant as a punishment what 
has turned out the greatest happi- 
ness of my life.” 

‘How cold the water is,” said 
Lucy, as, taking off her glove, she 
suffered her hand to dip in the 
water beside the boat. 

“Deliciously cold,” said he, as, 
plunging in his hand, he managed, 
as though by accident, to touch 
hers. She drew it rapidly away, 
however, and then, to prevent the 
conversation returning to its former 
channel, said aloud, “ What are 
you laughing over so heartily, Sir 
Brook ? You and Tom appear to 
have fallen upon a mine of drollery. 
Do share it with us.” 

“You shall hear it all one of 
these days, Lucy. Jog the Doctor’s 
arm now and wake him up, for I 
see the lights at the boathouse, 
and we shall soon be on shore.” 

“And sorry I am for it,” mut- 
tered Trafford, in a whisper: “I 
wish this night could be drawn out 
to years.” 


CHAPTER VI.—WAITING ON. 


On the sixth day after Dr. Len- 
drick’s arrival in Dublin—a fruit- 
less journey so far as any hope of 
reconciliation was concerned — he 
resolved to return home. His 
friend Beattie, however, induced 
him to delay his departure to the 
next day, clinging to some small 
hope from a few words that had 


dropped from Sir William on that 


same morning. ‘‘ Let me see you 
to-night, Doctor; I have a note to 
show you which I could not to-day 
with all these people about me.” 
Now the people in question resolved 
themselves into one person, Lady 
Lendrick, who ‘indeed bustled into 
the room and out of it, slammed 
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doers and upset chairs in a fashion 
that might well have excused the 
exaggeration that converted her 
into a noun of multitude. A very 
warm altercation had occurred, too, 
in the Doctor’s presence with re- 
ference to some letter from India, 
which Lady Lendrick was urging 
Sir William to reply to, but which 
he firmly declared he would not 
answer. 

“How I am to treat a man sub- 
ject to such attacks of temper, so 
easily provoked, and so incessantly 
irritated, is not clear tome. At all 
events I will see him to-night, and 
hear what he has to say to me. [ 
am sure he has no concern with this 
letter from India.” With these 
words Beattie induced his friend to 
defer his journey for another day. 

It was a long and anxious day to 
poor Lendrick. It was not alone 


that he had to suffer the bitter dis- 
appointment of all his hopes of 
being received by his father and 
admitted to some gleam of future 
favour, but he had discovered that 


certain debts which he had believed 
long settled by the Judge were still 
outstanding against him, Lady 
Lendrick having interfered to pre- 
vent their payment, while she assur- 
ed the creditors that if they had 
patience Dr. Lendrick would one 
day or other be in a position to 
acquit them. Between two and 
three thousand pounds thus hung 
over him of indebtedness above all 
his calculations, and equally above 
all his ability to meet. 

“We thought you knew all this, 
Dr. Lendrick,” said Mr. Hack, Sir 
William’s agent; “we imagined you 
were a party to the arrangement, 
understanding that you were reluct- 
ant to bring these debts under the 
Chief Baron’s eyes, being moneys 
lent to your wife’s relations.” 

“T believed that they were paid,” 
was all his reply, for the story was 
a painful one of trust betrayed and 
confidence abused, and he did not 
desire to revive it. He had often 
been told that his step-mother was 
the real obstacle to all hope of re- 
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conciliation with his father, but that 
she had pushed her enmity to him 
to the extent of his ruin was more 
than he was prepared for. They 
had never met, but at one time let- 
ters had frequently passed between 
them. Hers were marvels of good 
wishes and kind intentions, dashed 
with certain melancholy reflections 
over some shadowy unknown some-. 
thing which had been the cause of 
his estrangement from his father, 
but which time and _ endurance 
might not impossibly diminish the 
bitterness of, though with very 
little hope of leading to a more 
amicable relation. She would as- 
sume, besides, occasionally a kind 
of companionship in sorrow, and, 
as though the confession had burst 
from her unawares, avow that Sir 
William’s temper was more than 
human nature was called upon to 
submit to, and that years only added 
to those violent outbursts of pas- 
sion which made the existence of all 
around him a perpetual martyrdom. 
These always wound up with some 
sweet congratulations on ‘ Tom’s 
good fortune in his life of peaceful 
retirement,” and the “ tranquil plea- 
sures of that charming spot of which 
every one tells me such wonders, 
and which the hope of visiting 
is one of my most entrancing day- 
dreams.” We give the passage 
textually, because it occurred with- 
out a change of a word thus in no 
less than five different letters. 

This formal repetition of a phrase, 
and certain mistakes she made 
about the names of his children, 
first opened Lendrick’s eyes as to 
the sincerity and affection of his 
correspondent, for he was the least 
suspicious of men, and regarded 
distrust as a disgrace to him who 
entertained it. 

Over all these things now did he 
ponder during this long dreary day. 
He did not like to go out lest he 
should meet old acquaintances and 
be interrogated about his father, 
of whom he knew less than almost 
every one: He shunned the tone of 
compassionate interest men met him 
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with, and he dreaded even the old 
faces that reminded him of the past. 
He could not read: he tried, but 
could not. After a few minutes he 
found that his thoughts wandered 
off from the book and centred on 
his own concerns, till his head ached 
with the weary round of those dif- 
ficulties which came ever back, and 
back, and back again undiminish- 
ed, unrelieved, and unsolved. The 
embarrassments of life are not, like 
chess problems, to be resolved by a 
skilful combination: they are to be 
encountered by temper, by patience, 
by daring, at one time; by sub- 
mission at another; by a careful 
consideration of a man’s own powers, 
and by a clear-sighted estimate of 
his neighbours; and all these ex- 
ercised not beforehand, nor in retire- 
ment, but on the very field itself 
where the conflict is raging and the 
fight at its hottest. 

It was late at night when Beattie 
returned home, and entered the 
study where Lendrick sat awaiting 
him. “I am very late, Tom,” said 
he, as he threw himself into an arm- 


chair, like one fatigued and exhayst- 
ed; “‘but it was impossible to get 


away. Never in all my life have 
I seen him so full of anecdote, so 
abounding in pleasant recollections, 
so ready-witted, and so brilliant. I 
declare to you that if I could but 
recite the things he said, or give 
them even with a faint semblance of 
the way he told them, it would be 
the most amusing page of bygone 
Irish history. It was a grand re- 
view of all the celebrated men whom 
he remembered in his youth, from 
the eccentric Lord Bristol, the 
Bishop of Down, to O'Connell and 
Shiel. Nor did his own self-esti- 
mate, high as it was, make the 
picture in which he figured less 
striking, nor less memorable his con- 
cluding words, as he said, ‘ These 
fellows are all on history, Beattie, 
—every man of them. There are 
statues to them in our highways, 
and men visit the spots that gave 
them birth; and here am I, second 
to none of them. ‘Trinity College 
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and the Four Courts will tell you if 
I speak in vanity; and here am I; 
and the only question about me is, 
when I intend to vacate the bench, 
when it will be my good pleasure 
to resign—they are not particular 
which--my judgeship or my life. 
But, sir, I mean rot to do either ; I 
mean to live and protest against the 
inferiority of the men’ around me, 
and the ingratitude of the country 
that does not know how to appreci- 
ate the one man of eminence it pos- 
sesses.’ I assure you, Tom, vain 
and insolent as the speech was, as 
I listened I thought it was neither. 
There was a haughty dignity about 
him, to which his noble head and 
his deep sonorous voice and his 
commanding look lent effect that 
overcame all thought of attributing 
to such a man any over-estimate of 
his powers.” 

“And this note that he wished 
to show you—what was it?” 

“Oh, the note was a few lines 
written in an adjoining room by 
Balfour, the Viceroy’s secretary. It 
seems that his Excellenty, finding 
all other seductions fail, thought 
of approaching your father through 
you.” 

“Through me / 
inspiration.” 

“Yes; he sent Balfour to ask if 
the Chief Baron would feel gratified 
by tbe post of Hospital Inspector at 
the Cape being offered to you. It 
is worth eight hundred a-year, and 
a house.” 

“‘ Well, what answer did he give 
asked Lendrick eagerly. 

“He directed Balfour, who only 
saw Lady Lendrick, to reduce the 
proposal to writing. I don’t fancy 
that the accomplished young gentle- 
man exactly liked the task, but he 
did not care to refuse, and so he sat 
down and wrote one of the worst 
notes I ever read.” 

“ Worst—in what way ?” 

“In every way. It was scarcely 
intelligible, without a previous 
knowledge of its contents, and so 
worded as to imply that when the 
Chief Baron had acceded to the pro- 
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posal, he had so bound himself in 
gratitude to the Government that all 
honourable retreat was closed to him. 
I wish you saw your father’s face 
when he read it. ‘ Beattie,’ said he, 
‘I have no right to say Tom must 
refuse this offer; but if he should 
do so, I will make the document you 
see there be read in the House, and 
my name is not William Lendrick if 
it do not cost them more than that 
peerage they so insolently refused 
me. Go now and consult your 
friend ; it was so he called you. If 
his wants are such that this place 
is of consequence to him, let him 
accept it. [ shall not ask his rea- 
sons for whatever course he may 
take. J/y reply is already written, 
and to his Excellency in person.’ 
This he said in a way to imply that 
its tone was not one remarkable for 
conciliation or courtesy. 

“T thought the opportunity a 
favourable one to say that you were 
in town at the moment, that the ac- 
counts of his illness had brought 
you up, and that you were staying 
at my house. 

“** The sooner will you be able to 
communicate with him, sir,’ said 
he, haughtily.” 

** No more than that ?” 

““No more, except that he added, 
‘Remember, sir, his acceptance or 
his refusal is to be his own act, not 
to be intimated in any way to me, 
nor to come through me.’ ” 

“This is unnecessary harshness,” 
said Lendrick, with a quivering lip ; 
“there was no need to tell me how 
estranged we are from each other.” 

“T fancied I could detect a strug- 
gle with himself in all his sternness ; 
and his hand trembled when I took 
it to say ‘good-bye.’ I was going 
to ask if you might not be permitted 
to see him, even for a brief moment ; 
but I was afraid, lest in refusing 
he might make a reconciliation still 
more remote, and so I merely said, 
‘May I leave you those miniatures 
I showed you a few days ago?’ 
His answer was, ‘You may leave 
them, sir.’ 

**As I came down to the hall I 
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met Lady Lendrick. She was in 
evening dress, going out, but had 
evidently waited to catch me as I 
passed.” 

““* You find the Chief much bet- 
ter, don’t you ?’ asked she. I bowed 
and assented. ‘And he will be 
better still,’ added she, ‘ when all 
these anxieties are over.’ She saw 
that I did not or would not appre. 
hend her meaning, and added, ‘I 
mean about this resignation, which, 
of course, you will advise him to, 
The Government are really behaving 
so very well, so liberal, and withal 
so delicate. If they had been our 
own people I doubt if they would 
have shown anything like the same 
generosity.’ 

‘**T have heard of nothing but the 
offer to Dr. Lendrick,’ said I. 

‘*She seemed confused, and mov- 
ed on; and then recovering herself, 
said, ‘And a most handsome offer 
it is. I hope he thinks so.’ 

“With this we parted, and I be- 
lieve now I have told you almost 
word for word everything that oc- 
curred concerning you.” 

‘‘ And what do yow say to all this, 
Beattie?” asked: Lendrick, in a half 
sad tone. 

‘“*T say that if in your place, Tom, 
I would accept. It may be that the 
Chief Baron will interpose and say, 
Don’t go; or it may be that your. 
readiness to work for your bread 
should conciliate him; he has long 
had the impression that you are in- 
disposed to exertion, and too fond 
of your own ease.” 

“T know it—I know it; Lady 
Lendrick has intimated as much to 
me.” 

“At all events, you can make no 
mistake in entertaining the project, 
and certainly the offer is not to be 
despised.” 

“It as of him, and of him alone, 
I am thinking, Beattie. If he would 
let me see him, admit me once more 
on my old terms of affection, I would 
go anywhere, do anything that he 
counselled. ‘Try, my dear friend, to 
bring this about; do your best for 
me, and remember I will subscribe 
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to any terms, submit to anything, if 

he will only be reconciled to me.” 
“Tt will be hard if we cannot 

manage this somehow,” said Beat- 
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tie; “but now let us to bed. It is 
past two o’clock. Good night, Tom ; 
sleep well, and don’t dream of the 
Cape or the Caffres.” 


CHAPTER YII.—THE FOUNTAIN OF HONOUR. 


That ancient and incongruous 
pile which goes by the name of 
the Castle in Dublin, and to which 
Irishmen very generally look as the 
well from which all honours and 
places flow, is not remarkable for 
either the splendour or space it 
affords to the inmates beneath its 
roof. Upheld by a great prestige 
perhaps, as in the case cf certain 
distinguished people, who affect a 
humble exterior and very simple 
belongings, it may deem that its 
own transcendent importance has 
no need of accessories. Certainly 
the ugliness of its outside is in no 
way unbalanced by the meanness 
within; and even the very highest 
of those which claim its hospitality 
are lodged in no princely fashion. 

In a corner of the old red 
brick quadrangle, to the right of 
the state-entrance, in a small room 
whose two narrow windows looked 
into a lane, sat a very well-dressed 
young gentleman at a writing table. 
Short and disposed to roundness in 
face as well as figure, Mr. Chol- 
mondely Balfour scarcely responded 
in appearance to his imposing 
name. Nature had not been as 
bountiful, perhaps, as Fortune; for 
while he was rich, well-born, and 
considerably gifted in abilities, his 
features were unmistakably com- 
mon and yulgar, and all the aids 
of dress could not atone for the 
meanness in his general look, Had 
he simply accepted his image as a 
thing to be quietly borne and sub- 
mitted to, the case might pot have 
been so very bad; but he took 
it as something to be corrected, 
changed, and ameliorated, and the 
result was a perpetual struggle to 
make the most ordinary traits and 
commonplace features appear the 
impress of one on whom Nature 


had written gentleman, It would 
have been no easy task to have 
imposed on him in a question of his 
duty. He was the private secre- 
tary of the Viceroy, who was his 
maternal uncle. It would have been 
a tough task to have misled 
or deceived him in any matter 
open to his intelligence to examine ; 
but upon this theme, there was 
not the inventor of a_hair-wash, 
a skin-paste, a whisker-dye, or a 
pearl-powder, that might not have 
led him captive. A bishop might 
have found difficulty in getting 
audience of him—a barber might 
have entered unannounced; and 
while the lieutenant of a county 
sat waiting in the antechamber, the 
tailor, with a new waistcoat pattern 
walked boldly into the august pre- 
sence. Entering life by that petite 
porte of politics, an Irish office, he 
had conceived a very humble esti- 
mate of the people amongst whom 
he was placed. Regarding his ex- 
tradition from Whitehall and its 
precincts as a sort of probationary 
banishment, he felt, however, its 
necessity; and as naval men are 
accredited with two years of ser- 
vice for every one year on the coast 
of Africa, Mr. Balfour was aware 
that a grateful Government could 
equally recognise the devotion of 
him who gave some of the years of 
his youth to the Fernando Po of 
statecraft. 

This impression being rarely per- 
sonal in its consequences was not 
of much moment, but it was con- 
joined with a more serious error, 
which was to imagine that all rule 
and governance in Ireland should 
be carried on with a Machiavellian 
subtlety. The people, he had heard, 
were quick-witted; he must there- 
fore out-manceuvre them. Jobbery 
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had .been, he was told, the ruin of 
Ireland; he would show its ineffi- 
ciency by the superior skill with 
which he could wield its weapon. 
To be sure his office was a very 
minor one, its influence very re- 
stricted, but Mr. Balfour was ambi- 
tious; he was a Viceroy’s nephew; 
he had sat four months in the House, 
from which he had been turned out 
on a petition. He had therefore so- 
cial advantages to build on, abilities 
to display, and wrongs to avenge; 
and as a man too late for the train 
speculates during the day how far 
on his road he might have been 
by this time or by that, so did Mr. 
Balfour continually keep reminding 
himself how, but for that confounded 
petition, he might now have been a 
Treasury this or a Board of Trade 
that—a corporal, in fact, in that 
great army whose commissioned 


officers are amongst the highest in 
Europe. 

Let us now present him to our 
reader, as he lay back in his chair, 
and by a hand bell summoned his 


messenger. 

““T say, Watkins, when Clancy 
calls about those trousers show him 
in, and send some one over to the 
packet-office about the phosphorus 
blacking ; you know we are on the 
last jar of it. If the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral should come e 

““He is here, sir; he has been 
waiting these twenty minutes. I 
told him you were with his Excel- 
lency.” 

“So I was—so I always am,” said 
he, throwing a half-smoked cigar 
into the fire. ‘ Admit him.” 

A pale, careworn, anxious-look- 
ing man, whose face was not with- 
out traces of annoyance at the 
length of time he had been kept 
waiting, now entered and sat down. 

“Just where we were yesterday, 
Pemberton,” said Balfour, as he 
arose and stood with his back to 
the fire, the tails of his gorgeous 
dressing-gown hanging over his 
arms. ‘‘Intractable as he ever was; 
he won’t die, and he won’t resign.” 

“His friends says he is perfectly 
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willing to resign if you agree to his 
terms.” 

“That may be possible; the 
question is, What are his terms? 
Have you a precedent of a Chief 
Baron being raised to the peerage ?” 

“Tt’s not, as I understand, the 
peerage he insists on; he inclines to 
a moneyed arrangement.” 

“We are too poor, Pemberton, 
—we are too poor. There’s a deep 
gap in our customs this quarter, 
It’s reduction we must think of, not 
outlay.” 

“Tf the changes are to be made,” 
said the other, with a tone of im- 
patience, “I certainly ought to be 
told at once, or I shall have no time 
left for my canvass.” 

“An Irish borough, Pemberton— 
an Irish borough requires so little,” 
said Balfour with a compassionate 
smile. 

“Such is not the opinion over 
here, sir,’ said Pemberton, stiffly; 
“and I might even suggest some 
caution in saying it.” 

“Caution is the badge of all our 
tribe,” said Balfour, with a_bur- 
lesque gravity. ‘‘ By the way, Pem- 
berton, his Excellency is greatly 
disappointed at the issue of these 
Cork trials; why didn’t you hang 
these fellows ?” 

“Juries can no more be coerced 
here than in England; they brought 
them in not guilty.” 

“We know all that, and we ask 
you why? There certainly was 
little room for doubt in the evi- 
dence.” 

‘*When you have lived longer in 
Ireland, Mr. Balfour, you will learn 
that there are other considerations 
in a trial than the testimony of the 
witnesses.” 

“That’s exactly what I said to 
his Excellency; and I remarked, If 
Pemberton comes into the House, 
he must prepare for a sharp attack 
about these trials.” 

“ And it is exactly to ascertain if 
I am to enter Parliament that I 
have come here to-day,” said the 
other, angrily 

“Bring me the grateful tidings 
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that the Lord Chief Baron has 
joined his illustrious predecessors 
in that distinguished court, I'll 
answer you in five minutes.” 

“ Beattie declares he is better this 
morning. He says that he has in all 
probability years of life before him.” 

“ There’s nothing so hard to kill 
as a judge, except it be an arch- 
bishop. I believe a sedentary life 
does it; they say if a fellow will 
sit still and never move he may live 
to any age.” 

Pemberton took an impatient 
turn up and down the room, and 
then wheeling about directly in 
front of Balfour, said—“If his 
Excellency knew perhaps that I 
do not want the House of Com- 
mons 

“Not want the House—not wish 
to be in Parliament?” 

“Certainly not. If I enter the 
House it is as a law-officer of the 
Crown; personally, it is no object 
to me.” 

“T’]l not tell him that, Pem. I'll 


keep your secret safe, for I tell you 
frankly it would ruin you to reveal 


it.” 

“Tt’s no secret, sir; you may 
proclaim it—you may publish it in 
the ‘Gazette.’ But really we are 
wasting much valuable time here. 
It is now two o’elock, end I must 
go down to Court. I have only to 
say that if no arrangement be come 
to before this time to-morrow——’” 
He stopped short. Another word 
might have committed him, but he 
pulled up in time. 

“Well, what then?” asked Bal- 
four, with a half smile. 

““T have heard you pride your- 
self, Mr. Balfour,” said the other, 
recovering, ‘‘on your skill in nice 
negotiation ; why not try what you 
could do with the Chief Baron?” 

“ Are there women in the fami- 
ly?” said Balfour, caressing his 
mustache. 

“No; only his wife.” 

“T’ve seen her,’’ said he, con- 
temptuously. 

“He quarrelled with his only 
son, and has not spoken to him, I 
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believe, for nigh thirty years, and 
the poor fellow is struggling on as 
a country doctor somewhere in the 
west.” 

‘“‘ What if we were to propose to 
do something for him? Men are 
often not averse to see those assist- 
ed whom their own pride refuses to 
help.” 

“*T scarcely suspect you'll acquire 
his gratitude that way.” 

“We don’t want his gratitude, 
we want his place. I declare I 
think the idea a good one. There’s 
a thing now at the Cape, an inspec- 
torship of something — Hottentots 
or hospitals, I forget which. His 
Excellency asked to have the gift 
of it; what if we were to appoint 
this man ?”’ 

““Make the crier of his Court a 
Commissioner in Chancery, and 
Baron Lendrick will be more 
obliged to you,” said Pemberton, 
with a sneer. ‘He is about the 
least forgiving man I ever knew or 
heard of.” 

“Where is this son of his to be 
found¢” 

“T saw him yesterday walking 
with Dr. Beattie. I have no doubt 
Beattie knows his address. But 
let me warn you once more against 
the inutility of the step you would 
take. I doubt if the old Judge 
would as much as thank you.” 

Balfour turned round to the 
glass and smiled sweetly at him- 
self, as though to say that he had 
heard of some one who knew how 
to make these negotiations suc- 
cessful—a fellow of infinite readi- 
ness, a clever fellow, but withal one 
whose good looks and distinguished 
air left even his talents in the back- 
ground, 

“I think I'll call and see the 
Chief Baron myself,” said he. 
“ His Excellency sends twice a-day 
to inquire, and I'll take the oppor- 
tunity to make him a visit—that is, 
if he will receive me.” 

“Tt is doubtful. At all events, 
let me give you one hint for your 
guidance. Neither let drop Mr. 
Attorney’s name nor mine in your 
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conversation; avoid the mention 
of any one whose career might be 
influenced by the Baron’s retire- 
ment; and talk of him less as a 
human being than as an institu- 
tion that is destined to endure 
as Jong as the British constitu- 
tion.’’ 

“T wish it was a woman—if it 
was only a woman I had to deal 
with, the whole affair might be 
deemed settled.” 

“Tf you should be able to do 
anything before the mail goes out 
to-night, perhaps you will inform 


As Colonel Cave re-entered his 
quarters after morning parade in 
the Royal Barracks of Dublin, he 
found the following letter, which 
the post had just delivered. It was 
headed, “Strictly Private,’ with 
three dashes under the words :— 


“ Holt-Trafford. 

“My Dear Cotonet Cave,—Sir 
Hugh is confined to bed with a se- 
vere attack of gout—the doctors 
call it flying gout. He suffers 
greatly, and his nerves are in a 
state of irritation that makes all at- 
tempt at writing impossible. This 
will be my apology for obtruding 
upon you, though perhaps the cause 
in which I write might serve for ex- 
cuse. We are in the deepest anxiety 
about Lionel. You are already 
aware how heavily his extravagance 
has cost us. His play-debts amount- 
ed to above ten thousand pounds, 
and all the cleverness of Mr. Joel 
has not been able to compromise 
with the tradespeople for less than 
as much more; nor are we yet done 
with demands from various quar- 
ters. It is not, however, of these 
that I desire to speak. Your kind 
offer to take him into your own re- 
giment, and exercise the watchful 
supervision of a parent, has relieved 
us of much anxiety, and his own 
sincere affection for you is the 
strongest assurance we can have 
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me,” said Pemberton, as he bowed 
and left the room. “And these 
are the men they send over here to 
administer the country!” mut- 
tered he, as he descended the stairs 
—‘such are the intelligences that 
are to rule Ireland! Was it Vol- 
taire who said there was nothing 
so inscrutable in all the ways 
of Providence as the miserable 
smallness of those creatures to 
whom the destiny of nations was 
committed.” 

Ruminating over this, he hasten- 
ed on to a nisi prius case. 


that the step has been a wise one. 
Our present uneasiness has, how- 
ever, a deeper source than mere pe- 
cuniary embarrassment. The boy 
—he is very little more than a boy 
in years—has fallen in love, and 
gravely writes to his father for con- 
sent that he may marry. I assure 
you the shock brought back all Sir 
Hugh’s most severe symptoms; and 
his left eye was attacked with an in- 
flammation such as Dr. Gole says 
he never saw equalled. So far as 
the incoherency of his letter will 
permit us to guess, the girl is a 
person in a very humble condition 
of life, the daughter of a country 
doctor, of course without family or 
fortune. That he made her ac- 
quaintance by an accident, as he 
informs us, is also a reason to sup- 
pose that they are not people in 
society. The name, as well as I 
can decipher it, is Lendrich or 
Hendrich—neither very  distin- 
guished ! 

“* Now, my dear Colonel, even to 
a second son, such an alliance would 
be perfectly intolerable—totally at 
variance with all his father’s plans 
for him, and inconsistent with the 
station he should occupy. But 
there are other considerations—too 
sad ones, too melancholy indeed to 
be spoken of, except where the best 
interests of the family are to be re- 
garded, which press upon us here. 
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The last accounts of George from 
Madeira leave us scarcely a hope. 
The climate, from which so much 
was expected, has done nothing. 
The season has been unhappily most 
severe, and the doctors agree in de- 
claring that the malady has not 
yielded in any respect. Yon will 
see, therefore, what a change any 
day may accomplish in Lionel’s 
prospects, and how doubly import- 
ant it is that he should contract 
no ties inconsistent with a station 
of no mean importance. Not that 
these considerations would weigh 
with Lionel in the ‘least: he was 
always headstrong, rash, and self- 
willed; and if he were, or fancied 
that he were, bound in honour to 
do a thing, I know well that all 
persuasions would be unavailing to 
prevent him. I cannot believe, 
however, that matters can have 
gone so far here. This acquain- 
tanceship must be of the very 
shortest; and however designing 
and crafty such people may be, 
there will surely be some means of 
showing them that their designs 
are impracticable, and of a nature 
only to bring disappointment and 
disgrace upon themselves. That 
Sir Hugh would give his consent is 
totally out of the question—a thing 
not to be thought of for a moment ; 
indeed I may tell you in confidence 
that his first thought on reading 
L.’s letter was to carry out a pro- 
ject to which George had already 
consented, and by which the entail 
should be cut off, and our third 
son, Harry, in that case would in- 
herit. This will show you to what 
extent his indignation would carry 
him. 

“Now what is to be done? for, 
really, it is but time lost in deplor- 
ing when prompt action alone can 
save us. Do you know, or do you 
know any one who does know, these 
Hendrichs or Lendrichs — who are 
they, what are they? Are they 
people to whom I could write my- 
self? or are they in that rank in 
life which would enable us to make 
some sort of compromise? Again, 
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could you in any way obtain L.'s 
confidence and make him open his 
heart to you jirst? This is the 
more essential, because the moment 
he hears of anything like coercion 
or pressure his whole spirit will rise 
in resistance, and he will ‘be totally 
unmanageable. You have perhaps 
more influence over him than any 
one else, and even your influence 
he would resent if he suspected any 
dominance. 

“T am madly impatient to hear 
what you will suggest. Will it be 
to see these people? to reason with 
them? to explain to them the fruit- 
lessness of what they are doing? 
Will it be to talk to the girl her- 
self ? 

“My first thought was to send 
for Lionel, as his father was so ill, 
but on consideration I felt that a 
meeting between them might be the 
thing of all others to be avoided. 
Indeed, in Sir Hugh’s present tem- 
per, I dare not think of the conse- 
quences. 

“Might it be advisable to get 
Lionel attached to some foreign 
station? If so, I am sure I could 
manage it — only, would he go? 
there’s the question—would he go? 
I am writing in such distress of 
mind, and so hurriedly, too, that I 
really do not know what I have set 
down, and what I have omitted. I 
trust, however, there is enough of 
this sad case before you to enable 
you to counsel me, or, what is much 
better, act for me. I wish I could 
send you L.’s letter; but Sir Hugh 
has put it away, and I cannot lay 
my hand on it. Its purport, how- 
ever, was to obtain authority from 
us to approach this girl’s relations 
as a suitor, and to show that his in- 
tentions were known to and con- 
curred in by his family. The only 
gleam of hope in the epistle was 
his saying, ‘I have not the slight- 
est reason to believe she would ac- 
cept me, but the approval of my 
friends will certainly give me the 
best chance.’ 

“ Now, my dear Colonel, compas- 
sionate my anxiety, and write to 
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me at once—something—anything. 
Write such a letter as Sir Hugh may 
see; and if you have anything se- 
cret or confidential, enclose it as a 
separate slip. Was it not unfor- 
tunate that we refused that Indian 
appointment for him? All this 
misery might have been averted. 
You may imagine how Sir Hugh 
feels this conduct the more bitterly, 
coming, as I may say, on the back 
of all his late indiscretions. 

“ Remember, finally, happen what 
may, this project must not go on. 
It is a question of the boy’s whole 
future and life. To defy his father 
is to disinherit himself; and it is 
not impossible that this might be 
the most effectual argument you 
could employ with these people who 
now seek to entangle him. 

*“T have certainly no reason to 
love Ireland. It was there that 


my cousin Cornwallis married that 
dreadful creature who is now suing 
him for cruelty, and exposing the 
family throughout England. 

“Sir Hugh gave directions last 


week about lodging the purchase- 
money for his company, but he 
wrote a few lines to Cox’s last 
night —to what purport I cannot 
say — not impossibly to counter- 
mand it. What affliction all this 
is!” 


As Colonel Cave read over this 
letter for a second time, he was not 
without misgivings about the even 
small share to which he had con- 
tributed in this difficulty. It was 
evidently during the short leave he 
had granted that this acquaintance- 
ship had been formed; and Foss- 
brooke’s companionship was the 
very last thing in the world to deter 
a young and ardent fellow from any- 
thing high-flown or romanic. ‘I 
ought never to have thrown them 
together,” muttered he, as he walk- 
ed his room in doubt and delibera- 
tion. 

He rang his bell and sent for the 
Adjutant. ‘“ Where’s Trafford?” 
asked he. 

‘You gave him three days’ leave 
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yesterday, sir. He’s gone down to 
that fishing village where he went 
before.” 

‘*Confound the place! Send for 
him at once —telegraph. No—let 
us see—his leave is up to-morrow ?” 

“The next day at ten he was to 
report.” 

“His father is ill—an attack of 
gout,” muttered the Oolonel, to 
give some colour to his agitated 
manner. “ But it is better, perhaps, 
not to alarm him. The seizure 
seems passing off.” 

‘He said something about asking 
for a longer term; he wants a fort- 
night, I think. The season is just 
beginning now.” 

‘* He shall not have it, sir. Take 
good care to warn him not to apply. 
It will breed discontent in the re- 
giment to see a young fellow who 
has not been a year with us obtain 
a leave every ten or fifteen days.” 

“If it were any other than Traf- 
ford, there would be plenty of 
grumbling. But he is such a fav- 
ourite !” 

““T don’t know that a worse ac- 
cident could befall any man. Many 
a fine fellow has been taught selfish- 
ness by the over-estimate others 
have formed of him. See that you 
keep him to his duty, and that he 
is to look for no favouritism.” 

The Colonel did not well know why 
he said this, nor did he stop to think 
what might come of it. It smacked, 
to his mind, however, of something 
prompt, active, and energetic. 

His next move was to write 4 
short note to Lady Trafford, acknow- 
ledging hers, and saying that Lio- 
nel being absent—he did not add 
where—nothing could be done till 
he should see him. ‘On to-mor- 
row—next day at farthest—I will 
report progress. I cannot believe 
the case to be so serious as you sup- 
pose: at all events, count upon me.” 

“Stay!” cried he to the Adju- 
tant, who stood in the window 
awaiting further instructions; “on 
second thoughts, do telegraph. Say, 
‘Return at once.’ This will pre- 
pare him for something.” 
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Thirty Years’ Policy in New Zealand. 


THIRTY YEARS’ POLICY IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Tue future historian of the Brit- 
ish Empire will find it a hard task 
to justity the dealings of the mother- 
country with her colonies during 
the past half-century, or to trace in 
their sequence the smallest thread 
of consistency. The West Indies, 
long defended with British blood 
and treasure, and raised to the ut- 
most height of wealth and prosper- 
ity, were ruined by our own decree, 
and thrown back into poverty and 
barbarism at the cry of an ill-or- 
dered philanthropy. The Ionian 
Islands, held by us as the trustees 
of Europe, and steadily improv- 
ing under a firm enlightened rule, 
were roused by the fatal gift of a 
democratic assembly into discon- 
tent, thenceforward to be made so 
chronic as to weary us into present- 
ing our ungrateful dependency to 
an insolvent neighbour, ready to 
extend the dominions which he 
cannot protect. The local disputes 
of Canada were fomented by our 
chronic neglect and want of pre- 
caution into a rebellion. Our 
Western American settlements were 
abandoned, where chiefly worth the 
keeping, to the demands made by 
Yankee cupidity without the shadow 
of a legal claim. The vast territory 
of the northern portion of that con- 
tinent has been bound over, term 
after term, as the hunting-ground 
of a company of fur-traders, to the 
injury of the adjoining colonies 
and the exclusion of our own 
emigrants. And yet these form 
but a part of the problems which 
present themselves to the inquirer 
who proposes to examine fully the 
connection of Great Britain and 
her dependencies; for other not 
less striking instances of weak and 
vacillating policy arise to make him 
doubt whether the boasted enlight- 
enment of the age has advantaged 
our empire as a whole, whether our 
rulers have ever fully understood 
the responsibility which attaches to 
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England as the nursing-mother ot 
rising nations. 

Much of the uncertainty which 
has defaced our policy is undoubt- 
edly due to the fact of the actual 
distance of the colonies from the 
mother-country. It is difficult, 
indeed, to raise in any nation 4 
feeling of strong interest in coun- 
tries which the vast majority never 
expect to see; and it requires more 
public virtue and disinterestedness 
than have of late been seen in our 
government, to cause the ministry 
to attend to quegtions, the dexter- 
ous dealing with which will neither 
strengthen their hands directly, nor 
add to their popularity. The ne- 
glect of Indian affairs, and avoid- 
ance of Indian debates, by the 
House of Commons, is so notorious 
as almost to justify the present Ca- 
binet in leaving their conduct to 
one “to whom heaven has denied 
the gift of plain speech;” and a 
similar difficulty usually besets the 
Colonial Secretary who would 
bring to light the intricacies of the 
petty wars and internal disputes of 
the scattered empire over which he 
presides. Yet this sort of national 
selfishness must be a reproach in the 
eyes of strangers, and is not very 
pleasant to regard with our own; 
and the ignorance of the wants and 
wishes of the younger members of 
our great family which it implies, 
has led us into more than one great 
difficulty, and lost us many a glori- 
ous opportunity. 

We are about to take the special 
case of New Zealand as an illus- 
tration of these remarks. In trac- 
ing its past history briefly, it will 
be seen how much a vacillating 
and uncertain policy on the part 
of the Imperial Government has 
to do with the present difficulties. 
It will be shown also that, in 
laying out the future of her 
colony, Great Britain cannot with 
any justice evade her own share 
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of the responsibilities which at- 
tach to her self-assumed position 
as guardian of the mixed races at 
the antipodes. Finally, in exam- 
ining the recent events, it will 
appear that the sudden change of 
system lately adopted, is one of 
sound rather than substance, and 
that the solution of “the native 
question” is by no means brought 
near by it, as a great portion 
of our press has too hastily as- 
sumed. 

Our first connection as a state 
with New Zealand dates from the 
year 1833; but before that time 
a very considerable English popu- 
lation occupied certain parts of 
what now forms the province of 
Auckland. Church missionaries, 
and those of the Wesleyan body, 
had long been established among 
the native tribes of the north, and 
by dexterous dealing with the 
chiefs, and giving them practical 
proofs of the value of the white 
man’s arts, had occupied a tolerably 
secure position, even amid the con- 
stant tribal wars, which, from time 
immemorial, had formed the chief 
occupation of the Maori race. But 
side by side with this civilising 
element—and with all their weak 
points, no unprejudiced person who 
knows the history of New Zealand 
will deny that the missionaries did 
much to raise the status of the 
natives—there grew and increased 
a lawless population of the worst 
type of the European desperado. 
A mixture of runaway sailors, wan- 
dering ex-convicts from Sydney, 
and petty colonial traders, were 
dispersed along the rivers and har- 
bours of the Northern Island, hav- 
ing succeeded the original ‘“‘ Pakeha 
Maori,” or adopted single white man 
of the native tribes. At the first 
these immigrants had been accus- 
tomed to pay toll to the chiefs on 
their profitable bargaining with the 
rest of the tribes; and as trade 
with Australia increased, and whal- 
ers in great numbers came in for 
supplies, they acted as middlemen 
between their former protectors, 
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grown more greedy of gain than 
ever, and the ship-captains or super- 
cargoes. Many of these gentry had 
left the adjacent colonies, because 
preferring the good old rule of the 
strongest hand to the modern inno- 
vation of a Court of Queen’s Bench; 
and as a class they were wont to 
repay themselves for discreditable 
subservience to the chiefs by in- 
solence and violence towards the 
weaker natives and unprotected 
Europeans. Firearms and _ gun- 
powder had been lately introduced 
by them in large quantities; and a 
series of desolating wars, beginning 
in the north about the year 1825, 
and conducted by the tribes first 
armed with their new weapons, had 
sent a wave of slaughter and con- 
quest throughout the country, re- 
sulting in a diminution of the pop- 
ulation from which the race has 
never recovered. 

From the first the interests of 
these two elements of New Zealand 
society —the missionary and the 
adventurer—were directly opposed, 
and in their existence may be traced 
the germ of the contending opin- 
ions between which the action of 
the Home Government has hung 
indecisive. The one desired the 
security of British law; the other 
wished for nothing less than the 
trammels of civilisation which they 
had already fled from. But as 
might be expected, the complaints 
of the missionaries and the more 
peaceable members of the commun- 
ity of the lawless nature of the so- 
ciety which surrounded them, at 
length took effect with the Gover- 
nors of Sydney, who had always 
held the affairs of New Zealand as 
falling within the limits of their 
commission ; and the first step was 
taken towards the assertion of a 
British protectorate by the appoint- 
ment of a Resident at the Bay of 
Islands in the year before-men- 
tioned. The independence of the 
natives was, however, acknowledged 
for the six years that followed ; and 
it was not until much pressed by 
local representations of the neces- 
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sity, that the imperial Government 
decided on further intervention. 

The state of things which com- 
pelled this strong step was indeed 
almost intolerable. The name of 
British protection—although under 
it the Resident, a man of little 
character, failed altogether to make 
his authority regarded—yet proved 
a powerful inducement to the in- 
crease of the English population 
and the ‘growth of speculation. 
This latter had now taken the 
well-known form called, in colonial 
phrase, “ land-sharking;” and 
grants of territory were purchased 
wholesale from the real or pretend- 
ed owner among the chiefs for the 
purpose of hawking them in the 
adjacent colonies, or obtaining more 
valid titles hereafter, should Great 
Britain take possession. Some of 
these documents were vague enough 
to include millions of acres. In- 
deed, a single one, still existing at 
Auckland, granted the happy pur- 
chaser “all the land from this 
kauri-tree to that rock,”—a defini- 
tion which might be held to apply 
to the whole Island. As the Mao- 
ries in theory claim all land that 
has been at any time conquered by 
their forefathers, amd as each of the 
chief tribes has had its turn of de- 
vastation and pre-eminence, there 
was no piece of fertile ground which 
had not its set of undefined claims 
hanging over it, good enough to 
sell, if not to enter into possession 
with. Such rights were frequently 
parted with for a moderate supply 
of blankets, kettles, or gunpowder, 
to meet present wants; and in the 
short space of the reign of the 
Resident, an excellent foundation 
was laid for multiplied litigation 
in the courts and survey offices of 
the future colony, and for a crop of 
“native difficulties” of the most 
inextricable character. Whilst such 
were the doings in the interior, 
the brawling and violence at the 
coast-settlements increased; and so 
urgent became the necessity for a 
stronger rule that the Bay of Is- 
land settlers were actually driven 


to form a government of their own 
for police purposes, in anticipation 
of that for which they had repeat- 
edly applied. Thus far, indeed, 
the intervention from Sydney had 
wrought nothing but mischief, and 
a decision of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in favour of the establish- 
ment of a regular colomal authority 
was impatiently invoked. 

It is at this point in the history 
of New Zealand that we look in 
vain for any trace of statesmanlike 
views as to the future of the is ands 
and of the native race. Sufficient 
information had been transmitted 
to the Colonial Office to have en- 
abled the home authorities to see 
that the work before them was one 
of a serious nature; and that to 
postpone the settlement of the 
difficult questions arising from the 
juxtaposition of the two races was 
but to plaster over an increasing 
sore, and leave greater evils to be 
dealt with hereafter. At the same 
time the physical conformation of 
the islands offered a ready and in- 
expensive solution of the problem 
of the preservation of our rights 
without a direct sweeping away of 
those admitted as belonging to the 
tribes. The latter, it may be 
granted, might have been at this 
time bought up by a lavish Impe- 
rial payment; but a corresponding 
expenditure in protecting forces 
would have been necessary to place 
the new colony beyond the danger 
of attack; and it would have been 
perhaps expecting too much breadth 
of view in our Colonial Offic:, and 
too great liberality in our Legisla- 
ture, to have called on them to lay 
the foundations of a province at the 
antipodes on so munificent a scale, 
This being so, the proper alterna- 
tive was easily to be discerned by 
those who looked into the matter. 

The country of New Zealand, 
containing an area somewhat ex- 
ceeding that of Great Britain, is 
divided by the narrow and stormy 
sea of Cook's Strait into the nearly 
equal parts called the Northern and 
Middle Islands. Of these, the 
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former is of the more varied char- 
acter of formation, having some 
single giant mountains, as well as 
several chains of great height. The 
latter lie chiefly about the southern 
extremity towards the Strait; the 
former are near the centre, and 
throw off towards the north ranges 
of hills clothed for the most part 
with magnificent forests, and se- 
parating valleys where the trees 
give way to natural grass or ferns. 
The eastern coast is pierced by 
numerous fine harbours; the west- 
ern has the embouchures of several 
rivers of a volume surprising as 
compared with the size of the island 
they drain, and discharging in some 
instances into large tidal lagoons. 
Thus from either side the interior 
may be reached without difficulty 
in peaceful times; and as a natural 
consequence, the course of trade had 
flowed along the shores of these 
streams and havens, and connected 
itself with the native settlements 
on the fertile portions of the valleys, 
whither the missionaries had also 
gone to seek their flocks. On the 
other hand, the dense nature of the 
forests, and intricacies of the coun- 
try, ‘where trackless swamps in 
many places have been formed by 
the overflow of the rivers, bade de- 
fiance to any effort at conquest; as 
indeed the existence of a body of 
natives, estimated at the close of a 
long series of internecine wars at 
nearly the same amount as in the 
days of Cook, sufficiently attested 
the means of escape and defence af- 
forded the weaker parties. More 
than this,—it was self-evident that 
a very large community of whites 
might occupy the coast and its har- 
bours, spread themselves round 
bays and lagoons, settfe on the 
rivers, and cultivate the valleys far 
inland, and yet for many a long 
year be infinitely more at the mercy 
of the adjacent Maori tribes than 
ever was Lowland laird at that of 
Highland cateran. 

Very different were the circum- 
stances of the so-called Middle 
Island. Berdered along the whole 
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western shore from end to end by 
a huge chain of Alpine mountains, 
the wide space between their base 
and the eastern coast is in great 
part a series of grassy plains, with- 
out any more difficult feature than 
the frequency of the rivers, and 
with but a very moderate propor- 
tion of wood. As far as can be 
judged from the oral history of the 
natives, it has never presented the 
same attractions to them as _ its 
northern sister. The mountains 
were too steep and bleak for their 
subsistence; the plains denied them 
the shelter of the strong positions 
needed by warlike habits for their 
villages ; and the already small 
population had been slaughtered 
down to insignificance by the last 
invasion from the other side of the 
Strait. Here then, was all that 
could be wished for in the future 
of the colony: boundless and easily 
accessible lands; facility of inter- 
communication; pasturage ready 
provided; above all, freedom might 
be at once secured from the native 
difficulty, for the resident Maories, 
for the most part a broken-spirited 
race, were ready to part with their 
claims at an easy rate; and the 
country afforded no facilities for 
irregular warfare or depredation on 
the settlements. 

These conditions understood, the 
course of wisdom for the Imperial 
Government was clear. The sys- 
tem of bit-by-bit purchase and oc- 
cupation in the Northern Island 
should have been decisively check- 
ed in its outset by the refusal to 
recognise any claim to protection 
on the part of those who had vol- 
untarily made their homes among 
the. pahs of the Maori, and placed 
themselves at his mercy. The ra- 
bid speculation which had begun at 
the expense of his ignorance and 
thriven on his temptation, should 
have been sternly discouraged by 
the absolute declaration of the ille- 
gality of all such pretended pur- 
chases of land by private individ- 
uals from a race not yet placed 
under British law, and whose own 
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customs disowned the right of sale. 
The missionaries and traders should 
have been made to feel, that to 
their own wisdom and forbearance 
they must trust in all extension of 
their operations; and that their 
petty differences with each other 
and the tribes were not to be made 
the pretext for dragging in the Im- 
perial flag to sully it by interfering 
in private quarrels or supporting 
gains bought by fraud. A few years 
of delay in settling the lands which 
had already their native claimants 
for every acre, would have been 
abundantly compensated by the 
avoidance of the little wars which 
have three times marred the pro- 
gress of the colony and disfigured 
our history. In the south, on the 
other hand, we were invited alike by 
the nature and circumstances of the 
country to enter into possession ; 
and a mere fraction of the resources 
expended at the other extremity of 
New Zealand would have made 
what are now known as Canterbury, 
Otago, and Southland, flourishing 
provinces long years before private 
enterprise and gold discoveries 
forced them into importance. And 
this might have been effected with- 
out even the semblance of displac- 
ing the fine race of aborigines, 
of whose number and disposition 
enough was known at that time to 
the Colonial Office to have guided 
our policy to a decision both just 
and safe. 

Far other was the course actually 
chosen, being indeed the very con- 
trary of that which a clear general 
view of the conditions might have 
led us to select. Acting upon the 
system of blind chance, which has 
often brought us into questionable 
positions in our dependencies, and 
allowing our policy to be swayed 
by the self-created emergencies of 
the handful of white men who had 
selected the native-peopled portion 
of New Zealand as the most avail- 
able site for their operations, the 
Imperial Ministry resolved there 
to plant the seat of the Colonial 
Government which they had de- 


cided to found. Captain Hobson 
was accordingly despatched to the 
Bay of Islands early in 1840 to as- 
sume the administration ; and in the 
same year a small detachment of 
troops from Sydney arrived to sup- 
port his authority, which he had 
already discovered would, without 
arms to aid it, be as worthless as 
the olden Spanish claims to Ame- 
rica. For a brief space the avoid- 
ance of all interference with the 
natives, and a certain superstitious 
dread which these at first enter- 
tained of the strange soldiery, pre- 
served the new governor and his 
staff from a collision with the tribes ; 
and the certain result of the attempt 
to assert the Queen’s supremacy 
with totally inadequate means was 
further postponed by the early re- . 
moval of the capital to a new’ site 
at Auckland. Beyond the excel- 
lence of its harbour, the Bay of 
Islands had not a single recommen- 
dation. Placed very near the north- 
ern end of New Zealand, the coun- 
try adjoining was of narrow width 
from sea to sea, and broken by 
continual ridges of steep wooded 
hills. Its valleys were too confined 
to give fair prospect of space to the 
settlers, whilst the whaling trade 
had attracted to it a formidable 
number of the most warlike tribes, 
who could at all times, within a few 
hours, retire on some of the strong- 
est positions which the fastnesses 
or their picturesque islands afford. 
Viewed as a strategic choice—as a 
base wherefrom to carry on the 
subjugation of the country—<Auck- 
land had certainly peculiar advan- 
tages; and for these it was in all 
probability as much selected by 
Captain Hobson as for the superior 
trading facilities which were the 
ostensible reasons for the removal. 
For, short as was the time for which 
he had held his commission, he 
was clearsighted enough to discern 
wherein lay «the real difficulties 
which he had to surmount. From 
the immediate pressure of these the 
transference of his capital removed 
him. 
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Auckland is placed upon a heavy 
clay soil, unfavourable to the tim- 
ber growth which encroaches on 
most of the other ports. A con- 
siderable space of open country 
surrounds it, allowing the town to 
expand freely without being held 
in constant peril by a forest border. 
The harbour is a fine one, opening 
to the west; while a vast inlet of 
the sea, running from the other side 
of the island, brings the eastern tide 
within seven miles of the town. 
Holding the neck of land thus 
formed, which was destined to be 
the very first part to be closely oc- 
cupied, the white man’s territory 
at once completely severed the 
northern tribes from those of the 
central districts, and rendered any 
coalition between them at once less 
likely, and less formidable if made. 
A minor advantage, as matters then 
stood, was the facility of reaching 
the fertile centre of the island by 
the two natural highways of the 
natives, the Thames and Waikato 
rivers, which discharge into the sea 
on the west and east coasts respec- 
tively, at points but little to the 
south of the neck of land just men- 
tioned. This was a feature parti- 
cularly acceptable to the mission- 
aries and more active of the traders ; 
and notwithstanding the immediate 
losses to many settlers which such 
a removal involves, the governor’s 
plan was carried out in November 
1840 with a very general sense of 
acquiescence in its justice. A strong 
opposition was raised at home by the 
New Zealand Company—an associ- 
ation lately founded in England by 
an influential party, to carry out a 
special doctrinaire theory of the art 
of colonisation—which had, in the 
previous year, made an ostensible 
purchase of large tracts of lands at 
Cook’s Strait, where they hoped, 
by the pressure of their representa- 
tive speakers and writers, to com- 
pel the Ministry to seat the new 
government, and confirm them in 
their possessions. But their first 
settlement, Wellington, was at one 
of the points still claimed by the 
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Maories, the so-called sale being re- 
pudiated by influential chiefs. Its 
occupation as a capital would, there- 
fore, have by no means _ solved 
the inevitable dilemma; whilst its 
confined site, lying along the foot 
of a bold range of hills accessible 
to the neighbouring tribes, made it 
peculiarly undesirable in a military 
point of view, and would have alone 
justified its rejection. Yet it is not 
surprising that, from the date of 
Captain Hobson’s decision, there 
arose a bitter jealousy against the 
favoured capital on the part of the 
city raised by private enterprise, 
which has complicated local politics 
down to the present time. 

Captain Hobson was instructed, 
on taking charge of the government, 
to obtain the assent of as many 
of the natives as possible to this 
assumption of. sovereignty on the 
part of Great Britain. ‘This gave. 
rise to the famous treaty of Wait- 
angi—a document drawn up at the 
Bay of Islands before the governor 
left that spot, and accepted by a 
few of the principal natives, well 
paid for their signatures. Copies 
were afterwards circulated in other 
districts, and signed, in some in- 
stances, by chiefs who had vague 
powers over the will of their tribes, 
and in some by private individuals 
who had none. To any one who 
knows the divided condition of the 
tribes, their conflicting pretensions, 
and the communistic tenure of the 
land occupied by each, the idea of 
these scattered signatures conveying 
away the sovereignty of the whole 
race to a distant power, is a notion 
too ridiculous for serious argument. 
Speakers in England have referred 
to it as the abdication of the Maori 
in favour of our Queen; but it 
would be idle indeed, if not dis- 
honest, to plead it as the basis of 
onr action in the years succeeding. 
In plain truth, it was a well-meant 
but very feeble attempt to give a 
legal colour in the native eyes to 
the claims which prior discovery 
gave us over the islands under the 
international practice of Europe. 
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Its acceptance might have made a 
few legal rebels amongst the Ma- 
ries, but could not in any way 
affect the position of the race as re- 
garded ourselves, they being bound 
to it neither by personal nor vicari- 
ous concession of their own rights, 
whatever these rights might be. 
Notlong after the foundation of 
Auckland, Captain Hobson was re- 
moved by death from the scene of 
his labours, and a short interreg- 
num followed under an acting 
governor, Mr. Shortland, The first 
overt attempt was made at this 
time to assert a general control 
over the natives beyond the juris- 
diction of the local courts, by in- 
terfering in their tribal wars. One 
of these had broken out at Tauran- 
ga, on the east coast; and thither 
Mr. Shortland despatched his tiny 
garrison—less than one company— 
from Auckland, with three pieces 
of artillery. Notwithstanding the 
ostensible cause of this arrival, the 
plunder of some adjacent settlers, 
the Maories were keen enough to 
see deeper into the matter, and 
to unite in protesting against any 
armed interposition in their quar- 
rel; and his means being found by 
the commanding officer obviously 
unequal to the reduction of the 
least formidable of the native pahs 
(fortifications now for the first 
time examined with professional 
eyes), Mr. Shortland was glad to 
escape from his embarrassment by 
the offer of the contending parties 
to accept his friendly arbitration. 
He then withdrew the command, 
which returned to Auckland with 
considerable loss of the prestige 
which the possession of big guns 
had at the outset given the Pakeha 
soldiers. The feud they were power- 
less to stop had died out, all knew, 
from the native weariness of it; 
and although our failure in the 
grand policy of armed neutrality 
produced but little effect on the 
spot, because of the comparative 
insignificance of the tribes, yet the 
rumour of it spread through the 
Waikato and other adjoining cen- 
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tral districts, and determined their 
inhabitants to exclude all British 
claims and pretensions from the 
banks of their noble streams—a 
resolve adhered to firmly for the 
twenty years that followed. 

This Tauranga war, memorable 
as the last in which the practice of 
cannibalism was resorted to, ceased 
early in 1843. In November of that 
year arrived the new Governor, Cap- 
tain Fitzroy, appointed rather for 
his reputation as a man of science 
than for practical statesmanship. 
Moral force and moral suasion were 
the weapons with which the good 
man sought to overcome the native 
difficulty. Appeals to the chiefs 
and evangelical discourses, translat- 
ed verbatim for the Maori benefit, 
were his artillery. He confounded 
the purposes of governing and of 
christianising so closely as to desire 
to accomplish both by the same 
mild means; and as human nature 
at the antipodes is human nature 
still, he met with about the same 
success as our Government would, 
if confiding the collection of taxes 
to the dissenting Ministry, and the 
police of Great Britain to the clergy 
of the Church. The ill-regulated 
energy of the New Zealand Com- 
pany’s agents had already produced 
one formidable conflict between the 
Maories and settlers, and the con- 
duct of the new Governor confirmed 
the former in their resolves to limit 
the encroachments of the new 
comers. But it is time that we 
should detail the causes of this 
“ Massacre of the Wairau. 

It is difficult, even after the short 
interval of twenty years, to under- 
stand in their full force the ardent 
and sanguine views of the founders 
of the Cook’s Strait settlements. 
Their exertions had produced for a 
time a perfect furore for colonisa- 
tion among very superior classes to 
those which usually emigrate; and 
shipload after shipload of well-edu- 
cated men and women was dis- 
charged on the narrow beach of 
Wellington, to lament the delusions 
which had brought them over the 
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ocean, to despond for a while, and 
then, resigned to their new fate, 
to throw themselves with the full 
energy of the Anglo-Saxon upon 
the task of digging the foundations 
of a new province. The bargains 
made on behalf of the Company 
for land near the port were repudi- 
ated by the natives as mere jokes 
of individuals, and the immediate 
local difficulties which arose were 
not overcome for years, and thén 
only by the exertions of the Gov- 
ernment, the pressing dangers hav- 
ing been at first temporised with 
until increased numbers gave some 
security to the settlers. Those of 
Nelson (settled in 1841 on the op- 
posite side of the Strait) were less 
fortunate. Their chief grazing 
ground, the Wairau Valley, sup- 
posed by them to have been once 
fairly paid for, they found to be 
closed against their surveyors by a 
powerful chief, Rauperaha; and an 
attempt, which must now be ad- 
judged as ridiculous and dangerous, 
to overcome his opposition by serv- 


ing a magistrate’s warrant upon 
him, produced the slaughter of the 


posse comitatus, who were both 
armed and _ sufficiently numerous 
to justify the native belief that 
their act was one of war. The 
whole affair was reported to the 
tribes as a victory in fair fight, and 
this view received but too much 
countenance from the conduct of 
Fitzroy, who, on his arrival soon 
after, not only made no attempt (as 
indeed he had no power) to punish 
the slayers, but affected to treat 
the whole matter as merely a warm 
but not improper assertion of Ma- 
ori right. 

A few months of fool’s paradise 
succeeded the advent of the new 
Governor. Notwithstanding  al- 
most daily reports of the dangerous 
state of feeling which prevailed 
round all the settlement, and which 
was specially manifested in the 
growing insolence of the Maori 
since the Wairau affair, extending 
even to breaches of law in the 
streets of Auckland, he persisted in 
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his belief that “this noble race” 
would learn to do right under 
moral direction, and limited his 
precautions to the appointment of 
a “Chief Protector of Aborigines,” 
whose duty seems to have been to 
congratulate his superior periodi- 
cally on the tranquillity and peace 
of the country, in order that the 
congratulations might be transmit- 
ted to England. Alas for the rose- 
coloured visions of Protector, Gov- 
ernor, and Secretary of State! The 
whole colony was seething with 
the elements of mischief. At the 
Bay of Islands particularly the set- 
tlers who had remained were ex- 
posed to constant petty outrages, 
and could hold their property only 
by acknowledging the practical 
suzerainty of the Maori, and sub- 
mitting to his every whim. Fortu- 
nately for them the tribes congre- 
gated there were divided in origin 
and sentiment; and when, after 
some months of this miserable sys- 
tem of concession, an open and 
public rejection of the European 
claims to rule was: made, the out- 
break was headed by a native 
known only as the son-in-law of a 
great warrior now dead. Himself 
ambitious, but of humble origin, 
this Heki would have made the 
movement the tool of his own ad- 
vancement, and was looked on from 
the first by the older chiefs with 
jealousy and dislike. In the month 
of July 1844 the rebellion which 
he had prepared began, the little 
town was partly pillaged, and the 
Queen’s flagstaff cut down. 
Governor Fitzroy, thus rudely 
awakened from his dreams, in haste 
sent a demand to Sydney for the 
troops whose employment he had 
hitherto denounced. On their ar- 
rival he visited the disturbed set- 
tlement, and partly by show of 
force, partly by taking off the cus- 
toms dues objected to by the 
natives as interfering with their 
trade, succeeded in restoring order 
for a time. This done, to show 
his confidence in the friendly feel- 
ing of the Maories, this most gentle 
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of rulers forthwith dismissed his 
troops to Sydney—a measure which 
Heki and his party with less charity 
ascribed to fear, and grew trouble- 
some once more. ‘The flagstaff being 
publicly cut down a second time 
early in 1845, Fitzroy found it 
necessary to take some permanent 
means to protect the emblem of 
British sovereignty, and set a de- 
tachment of fifty men to guard it 
and the town. This feeble force 
was enough to provoke Heki and 
his supporters to decided action, 
though inadequate for any useful 
purpose; and after some threats, 
the place was attacked and plun- 
dered by the Maories in March, the 
little garrison and most of the in- 
habitants (the latter receiving no 
personal injury in the affair) being 
driven on board a Queen’s ship which 
lay in the bay. 

Thus began our first war with 
the Maories, which lasted nearly 


two years, and the chief scene of 
which lay within a few miles of 
the spot where Heki's outrage had 


been committed. To represent our 
final success as a triumph of British 
arms is an error natural to be made 
at a distance, but which needs but 
a few lines to correct. The plain 
fact is, that Heki had been joined 
in the rebellion by fragments only 
of the adjacent tribes, and that the 
personal jealousy of his designs 
which prevailed among the chiefs, 
led most of them willingly to act 
as allies on our side. The British 
force therefore moved on_ their 
marches to attack the various pahs 
which the enemy erected, with an 
accompaniment of Maories equal 
to the defenders of the hostile 
camp, and were thus both saved 
from peril of surprise in the woods, 
and supplied (on payment) with 
provisions and transport. The so- 
called campaigns consisted of toil- 
some movements, repeated time 
after time against the native works, 
dragging with great labour through 
the rough forest-covered country a 
somewhat inadequate train of guns, 
and finally forcing Heki’s warriors 
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from their position, after a series of 
operations equivalent in length to 
a European siege, but inferior in 
principle, inasmuch as the garrison 
in every case effected a safe retreat. 
Long before these wearisome opera- 
tions were over, Governor Grey had 
arrived to supersede the well-mean- 
ing but unfortunate Fitzroy, who 
had begun too late to retrace his 
steps and to call for the supplies 
of men and money which were the 
only true means of pacification. 
His mind, freed from the toils of 
an office which his gentle nature 
was wholly unfitted for, turned 
once more to the peaceful pursuits 
of science, in which he had early 
been distinguished, and from which 
he has, to the loss of the nation, 
been prematurely’ removed since 
this paper was begun. The new 
ruler brought to the spot the pres- 
tige of a name already noted for 
decision and energy, together with 
liberal aid from the Home Govern- 
ment, now thoroughly awakened to 
a sense of their responsibility in 
the matter: for great as Fitzroy’s 
mistakes had been, the Colonial 
Office had had other information 
than his; and the first great error, 
be it remembered—the attempt at 
occupying the Northern Island with 
no sufficient means to enforce 
authority—must be fastened upon 
it alone. 

Heki and his chief ally Kawiti 
protracted the struggle until it was 
plainly seen that their cause would 
receive no accession of strength. 
The neighbouring chiefs found it 
more pleasant and profitable to 
keep the white man’s side, be- 
ing well paid through the commis- 
sariat expenditure for their task 
of looking on at the tedious de- 
molition of the different pahs, pre- 
pared rather as a challenge than 
for any really military purpose. 
The hostile sections began in 1845 
to evince weariness of the, labour 
they had imposed on themselves, 
and but for Fitzroy’s having re- 
quired them to surrender their 
lands as a preliminary of peace,. it 
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might possibly have been made in 
his day. The capture, with but 
small loss, of Kawiti’s stronghold, 
Ruapekapeka (the Bat’s Nest), early 
in 1846, showed plainly the in- 
creasing strength of the foe whom 
they had defied, although their de- 
fence had fully satisfied the native 
idea of honour; and its fall led to 
their suing for terms, which were 
granted in the most liberal sense 
by Governor Grey. He gave them 
full pardon without the condition 
of any forfeiture, desiring to con- 
vince the surrounding tribes that 
the war was one of justice and not 
of gain. The wisdom of this meas- 
ure, combined with the wholesome 
display of force, and of the subse- 
quent liberal pensioning of the 
chief of our native allies, has been 
abundantly manifested by the peace 
which has ever since prevailed at this, 
once the most, disturbed part of the 
islands. 

From the Bay of Islands Gov- 
ernor Grey hurried southwards. 
There another crop of difficulties 


awaited him at Wellington and her 
offshoot settlements, at the princi- 
pal of which, Wanganui, there were 


open hostilities; whilst near the 
former town the natives had used 
threats and erected pahs on disput- 
ed land. Every day promised to 
add to the danger, whilst the or- 
dinance of Fitzroy remained unre- 
voked, by which that mistaken ruler 
had abandoned the crown right of 
preemption of lands, and revived in 
full vigour the old system of private 
purchase, with all its attendant 
roguery and its train of quar- 
rels. Grey lost no time in check- 
ing this evil by revoking that 
measure; and from that date pur- 
chases were long effected solely by 
a regular department, as they are 
now examined by it, great care being 
used before completing each trans- 
action. The action of the Land 
Commission was revived, by which 
all former “land shark” grants were 
submitted to a proper tribunal, and 
reduced in every case within the 
decent dimension of four square 
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miles. Whilst thus providing with 
care against a continuance of the 
abomination (for such the system 
thus destroyed appeared to all save 
those whose interests lay in it), the 
Governor took active measures for 
checking the flame of rebellion 
which flickered round the settle- 
ments on Cook’s Strait. The force 
which he brought from the north 
after the submission of Heki was 
just in sufficient time for this pur- 
pose, so perfectly disconnected were 
the Maories, as a race, in their ac- 
tion. Even in the single province 
of Wellington their tribes, though 
evincing a general tendency to hos- 
tility and defiance, were as yet un- 
combined in any effort; and our 
forces having surprised and carried 
off from his pah an old enemy, 
Rauperaha, the only head capable 
of forming them into one hostile 
camp, peace was easily restored to 
the frightened settlements by a 
judicious display of vigour and of 
justice in the treatment of their 
wild neighbours. A bolder course 
of action would have been agree- 
able to some of the higher spirits 
among “the Company’s” colonists, 
who were for conceding nothing to 
native demand; but that Governor 
Grey’s policy was eminently suc- 
cessful in its objects can hardly be 
denied, for it gave a settled secu- 
rity to the whole district of the 
Strait, which was maintained, it is 
fair to add, by the efforts of the 
local authorities, and endured 
even when the second war broke 
out. 

Before the end of 1847 the Gov- 
ernor could report the existence of 
areal tranquillity in all the settle- 
ments under his charge, and for the 
next few years the progress of the 
colony was as rapid as its founders 
could desire. The increasing popu- 
lation of Auckland especially soon 
placed the capital at tolerable ease. 
Moreover, Governor Grey took the 
useful precaution of causing the 
isthmus just to the south of the 
city to be’ occupied by military 
pensioners, brought from England 
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for the purpose, and kept under 
regular discipline and _ training; 
thus making a barrier to any sud- 
den advance of the tribes of the 
central districts, whilst a regiment 
of regulars, whose barracks were so 
enclosed as to form a rough citadel, 
guarded the town itself. A single se- 
rious alarm was caused during this 
period of peace, by the Maories of the 
Thames, who visited Auckland for 
the purpose of threatening its in- 
habitants, by performing the war- 
dance, whilst their chiefs preferred 
some local complaint. But the 
Governor met this appearance by 
the refusal to entertain the alleged 
grievance until placed before him 
in a fitting manner; and so prompt- 
ly drew up his little force into a 
commanding position above that 
occupied by the natives, that the 
latter were glad to obey his order 
to re-embark, and returned to en- 
counter the ridicule of their neigh- 
bours, rather than hold their ground 
beyond the time allowed. 
Meanwhile the increased prices 
given by the Land Department pro- 
cured many unexceptionable pur- 
chases in the districts not occupied 
by the Maories. And although the 
more compact and powerful tribes 
of the Waikato and other central 
portions refused to part with any 
of their territory, yet even these 
felt the advantage of the rapidly- 
growing trade of the city, and were 
divided on the great question of 
opposing the farther advance of the 
line of Pakeha occupation. Eight 
years of this transition state changed 
the face of affairs so rapidly, that 
the resources of Auckland, and of 
Wellington also, made those places 
above the reach of attack; and 
although the Maori still rolled 
through their streets with a warrior’s 
swagger, worthy of a Zouave in some 
captured town, he yet could discern 
that his claim ag the master of the 
soil had here passed away, and that 
his self-asserting ways would in 
future have to be limited to the 
Scattered settlements, which still lay 
at his mercy. For, be it remembered, 
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the Parliamentary idea of his form- 
ing ‘“‘one of a subject race,” had 
never entered the native’s mind. 
He could see that the Pakeha was 
more numerous, more wealthy, 
more ingenious in art, than his own 
people. But neither our conduct 
in war nor in peace had ever shown 
him treated as less than equal; and 
the old idea of his being the patron 
of the stranger, was maintained by 
the dependent bearing of the out- 
settlers, whose personal interests 
caused them to put up with much 
that was mere insolence, but which, 
for convenience sake, was allowed 
to pass for Maori habit. 

Meanwhile the able but despotic 
rule of Sir G. Grey grew more and 
more distasteful to the intelligent 
settlers of the towns. “ Everything 
by the people, and nothing without 
them,” must, in these days, be the 
motto of any colonial governor who 
would hold well with the thriving 
Anglo-Saxons of our scattered 
daughter-provinces. The very re- 
verse—a purely paternal govern- 
ment in fact—had been the prac- 
tice during his reign, for his first 
care had very properly been to pre- 
serve tranquillity, at any cost, until 
the colony should grow to strength 
and security. To give much local 
power would have been to reopen 
at once the old disputes. But when 
the time came for his own promo- 
tion to another charge, after six 
years of successful government, the 
dangers to the towns having now 
been much diminished, and the 
land-shark mania fairly strangled, 
Sir George saw the impossibility of 
continuing the mere pretence of 
representation whitch had hitherto 
been the rule, and went into the 
other extreme in his anxiety to 
leave a fair name behind with all. 
The New Zealand Constitution pro- 
moted by him, and partially inau- 
gurated before his departure at the 
close of 1853, not only gave repre- 
sentative government to the islands 
at large, but created a local assem- 
bly in each of the six provinces, 
with the novel addition of an elec- 
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tive lieutenant-governor, entitled 
the Superintendent. To avoid the 
ominous peril of interference with 
the interests of the natives, the 
Governor was still to have the 
sole control of all dealings with 
them, and their lands were now 
publicly proclaimed as out of the 
pale of the laws which bound the 
colonist. But in this reservation 
in Maori favour. was the germ of 
a constant struggle between the 
Governor and the Ministry, who 
were responsible for the rest of his 
policy. 

The departure of Grey (whom the 
Maories justly regarded as their per- 
sonal friend), coupled with the ex- 
citement among the settlers follow- 
ing their assumption of the rights 
and duties of self-government, pro- 
duced a natural ferment in the na- 
tive mind. The parties among them- 
selves who were for and against the 
selling of land to the neighbouring 
provinces grew hotter, and the ani- 
mus of the latter section (we regret 
to have to say it) was enhanced by 
the general teaching of the mission- 
aries moved by a class jealousy of 
the growth which was rapidly swal- 
lowing up their own conquests and 
throwing the civilisation they had 
created into the shade. Not that 
the exertions of any class, or of all, 
could have prevented the inevitable 
struggle. The hostile party among 
the Maories had constantly enlarged 
as the weakening of their once su- 
perior strength grew more obvious, 
and in many tribes the resolution 
has long since been come to by the 
majority to give at no price more 
room to the Pakeha, and, if neces- 
sary, to take up arms, and sacrifice 
all present profits of trade to the 
maintaining the line of demarcation 
intact, and the ancient sovereignty 
of the islands with it. At Taranaki 
the matter first came to an issue. 

This petty province, lying on 
the cast coast, about half-way from 
Auckland to Wellington, was found- 
ed soon after the latter by a separate 
society. Its site was fixed on a 
tract of country as charming as 
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either hemisphere can show. It 
forms the fertile base of a magnifi- 
cent isolated mountain, whose snowy 
cap pierces the clouds, and is reflect- 
ed in the neighbouring bay, the ap- 
parent nearness of the ocean, and 
the solitary nature of the peak, giv- 
ing an impression of vast height 
more striking than any single view 
of the Alps. Here, in 1841, a large 
purchase of lands had been made 
by private agency, and, as at other 
places, repudiated as soon as made: 
so that the settlers had been obliged, 
after much dispute, to limit their 
farms to less than a tenth part of 
that which they had supposed to be 
theirs. The room for occupation 
being thus restricted, the accession 
of population soon ceased; whilst 
the natives of the vicinity—at first 
a mere remnant of the former in- 
habitants who had escaped destruc- 
tion or slavery in the wars of Hongi 
—increased rapidly as their captive 
kinsmen were restored to freedom 
from bondage in the north by the 
exertions of the missionaries. Their 
late degradation proved to have de- 
teriorated their moral bearing great- 
ly; and their white neighbours early 
found them an _ intrusive, greedy, 
thievish race. So manifestly, how- 
ever, were the scattered strangers 
and their peaceful little farms at the 
mercy of these Maories, that tran- 
quillity was purchased for many 
years by constant submission to a 
system of petty extortion which 
amounted to a regular black-mail. 
The discomfort produced, and the 
slow progress of the colony, conti- 
nued throughout the rule of Fitzroy 
and of Grey. These governors would 
have been willing to remove this 
special danger by transferring the 
whole of the colonists—less than 
2000 in all—to some of the larger 
provinces; but this proposal was 
made nugatory by the attachment 
of the settlers to the attractive spot 
in which their homes were fixed. 
Time had accustomed many of 
them to a state of dependence 
which would have been incredible 
if not witnessed by disinterested 
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observers: and their own conduct in 
bearing it gives distinctly the lie to 
the allegation sometimes made, that 
they sought the kindling of the war. 

The simple fact is, that after 
Grey’s departure the conduct of 
the Maories grew more and more 
hostile, and finally became altogether 
unendurable. In 1855, a petty war 
having arisen between two sections 
of the tribes, pahs were built within 
six miles of the little town, and 
armed parties roved about the set- 
tlement, committing outrages in an 
open manner, and threatening the 
lives of any who interfered. One 
of the contending chiefs, Katatore, 
publicly announced that the ulti- 
mate object of his arming was to 
drive the Pakeha into the sea; and 
this threat (which brought him 
many allies), with the increasing 
insecurity of life and property, over- 
came the reluctance of the whites to 
invoking the aid of military force, 
and incurring the risk of being 
driven for a while from their home- 
steads. An urgent appeal to the 
acting governor, Colonel Wynyard, 
was made, and complied with (in 
September) in a manner very credit- 
able to that official. A completely 
equipped force of 550 men was 
despatched to the scene of disturb- 
ance, under an able officer well ac- 
quainted with the Maori tongue and 
customs. In a few days the plun- 
dering incursions were checked, 
European law restored within its 
former compact boundary, and the 
hostilities limited to ground lying 
beyond its pale. The death of Kata- 
tore soon afterwards, by the hands 
of a hostile native, seemed to pro- 
mise a more secure state of things. 
But the jealousy of race had now 
risen too high to be allayed by the 
removal of a single leader, and 
Wirema Kingi soon stepped into 
the place of the fallen man, and 
the control of the chief part of the 
neighbouring tribes, on the avowed 
policy of restraining all native sales 
of land in the vicinity, and thus 
preventing the growth of the Pa- 
keha settlement. 
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We do not purpose to enter into 
the details of the vexed question of 
the Waitara purchase, the ostensible 
cause of the second New Zealand 
war, Stripped of the technicalities 
by which it has been purposely 
overlaid by the missionary party, 
and by the opposition formed (as 
in all colonies with responsible gov- 
ernment) against the Governor and 
his advisers, the matter is simple 
enough. Colonel Gore Browne was 
legally wrong in insisting on the 
purchase, if it is to be taken for 
granted that any chief might inter- 
rupt all sales to Government in his 
vicinity, by merely securing a single 
objector of the tribe selling, and 
supporting his veto by the strong 
hand. But if this process of ob- 
struction was to be put an end to, 
and the sovereignty of the Queen 
to be shown to have any substantial 
reality, the Governor did but his 
duty in bringing matters to a simple 
issue. Oonfusion can only follow 
the attempt to treat the commun- 
istic tenure of the Maori by the real 
property laws of Great Britain; and 
the reversal of his predecessor’s 
policy by Sir G. Grey on his return 
to office (though with his antece- 
dents in native dealings it can hardly 
be blamed), has effected positively 
nothing towards the pacification of 
the island. The opposition of Kingi 
was merely the local development of 
the same feeling of defiance which 
led the Waikato tribes somewhat 
earlier to elect a king of their own, 
in token of their independence of 
British rule, and their resolve to 
permit no further encroachments 
on the part of the fast multiplying 
Pakeha. 

Once begun, this war of Taranaki 
dragged its slow length on into 
1861, to the destruction of the set- 
tlement, and to no other purpose 
whatever. It was managed, on our 
side, with a thoroughly amiable re- 
gatd to the mode of fighting popular 
with the Maories, and with a total 
rejection of all the proper maxims 
of conducting hostilities against a 
savage race. We did not employ na. 
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tive auxiliaries, though such might 
have been raised from the north in 
any number required. We did not 
diminish our men’s equipment, so 
as to gain the necessary quickness 
of movement. We made no attempt 
to pierce the hostile district with 
light parties, and to destroy the 
cultivations on which the enemy 
depended for supplies. Such were 
the principles which Washington 
recommended for similar cases, 
but here they were exactly re- 
versed. Our commander remain- 
ed strictly on the defensive, under- 
taking the hopeless task of pro- 
tecting the whole settlement, a 
strip of ground about twelve miles 
by four, scattered over with home- 
steads, and bordered by as dense a 
forest as the world can show! The 
enemy, therefore, had only to erect 
a pah or two along the edge of the 
wood, to which we, as a point of 
honour, laid siege in regular form, 
whilst the Maories sent out thence 
small plundering parties to carry 
off all that was worth taking from 
the farms. Moreover, by way of 
preventing the war from spreading, 
a tacit understanding was made 
that no distant tribes should be 
considered as hostile, as long as 
they left their own immediate white 
neighbours unmolested. The result 
was, that the adventurous spirits of 
the Waikatos soon appeared on the 
scene by fifties at a time, to enjoy 
a pah-defending season, just as the 
young fashionables of London and 
Paris made their campaign in the 
wars of Louis Quatorze. Fortun- 
ately for our reputation, their con- 
tempt for the Pakeha soldiery grew 
so rapidly, that a considerable body 
ventured, early in 1861, to meet 
General Pratt and his troops on 
open ground, and received so in- 
stant and decisive a defeat as took 
away their stomach for fighting for 
the nonce, and left Kingi—never a 
popular leader, being violent, and 
at times drunken, it was said, in 
his habits—without support. Hav- 
ing no more out-settlers left to 
plunder, our local opponents were 
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glad to make a truce, which wag 
called a peace for the sake of effect, 
and lasted from 1861 to the middle 
of 1868. 

No sensible observer, much less 
the keen vision of Sir G. Grey (now 
appointed to his old charge) and 
of General Cameron, could mistake 
this temporary tranquillity for more 
than a useful breathing-time. The 
Waikatos and their neighbours un- 
animously rejected all our attempts 
at asserting, in the remotest degree, 
the supremacy of the Queen. The 
efforts of their chief men were con- 
stant to produce some more general 
combination for resistance than the 
mere local struggles of 1847 and 
1860; and every day the feeling 
of hostility to the Pakeha, and of 
resolve to resist his progress, grew 
with what it fed on; until, finally, 
the system of organisation had 
spread so far that the use of armed 
guards, to protect the road-exten- 
sion works carried on upon our own 
lands to the south of Auckland, 
was met by the murder of a weak 
detachment on the other side of 
Taranaki, 250 miles away. Then 
at last began the real war, which 
our whole previous history in New 
Zealand had but led up to. 

So instructed a soldier as our 
new general was perfectly aware of 
that method of conducting it which 
has been previously adverted to as 
recommended by North American 
experience — viz., the continually 
taking the offensive in such light 
bodies, supported by native allies, 
as might permeate the whole hostile 
territory, and make the native feel 
the really unpleasant side of war- 
fare, to him too often hitherto but 
an exciting and honourable pastime. 
Sach, doubtless, would have been 
the policy of Grey and Cameron, 
but that the large resources which 
their joint representations had ob- 
tained from the Home Government 
gave them the choice of a more per- 
manent method of securing peace. 
To pierce with good reads the ter- 
ritories hitherto closed to us—to 
open the noble water communica- 
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tions of the interior by means of 
steamboats—to occupy the import- 
ant points connecting these lines 
of transit by small garrisons first, 
by military settlements afterwards, 
which the rapid process of colonial 
society is already changing into 
thriving towns: such are’ the effec- 
tive measures now in progress to 
guard our provinces against the 
evils of future wars. Let the true 
friends of the native see and recog- 
nise the fact that he had already 
suffered the evils induced by Euro- 
pean intercourse (and, to dispel 
some painful imaginings on this 
head, we would just state that the 
deadliest enemies the Pakeha has 
brought him are simple measles and 
influenza—maladies often made 
fatal by the careless habits of the 
savage), and that it is time the 
transition state of pahs and petty 
wars should end by the universal 
recognition of the British law for 
which the more reasonable of the 
Maories long had sighed. Why 
wait until a solitude is made before 
proclaiming peace? As to the tak- 
ing forcibly their estates from the 
lawful holders—to use the favour- 
ite phrase of certain writers for the 
press—is it not enough to say that 
the Northern Island contains as 
much fertile land nearly as England 
proper, and that the Maories in it 
are estimated at a bare 50,000? 

As all parties appear now to be a- 
greed on the necessity of fully assert- 
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ing the royal prerogative before re- 
moving the imperial forces, we may 
safely leave the details to be worked 
out on the spot. It is beside our 
present theme to enter into the 
petty intrigues of the three late 
and the future ministries of Sir G. 
Grey and of their respective opposi- 
tions. John Bull made satisfac- 
tory proof of his ancient gullibility 
when he listened for a moment to 
the veice of Mr. Weld, declaring 
that he proposed to finish this war 
of races without our aid. That 
acute gentleman meant as much 
by his independent speech as the 
schoolboy who protests he is not in 
present need of a tip, the while he 
thrusts his uncle’s sovereign deep 
into the recesses of his waistcoat 
pocket. The colonial Premier, like 
our own Cabinet, was quite aware 
that the honour of the Empire is 
too deeply involved with both col- 
onists and natives to leave them to 
work out by internecine contest 
their claims to the sovereignty and 
the soil they have hitherto divided. 

Meanwhile the plains of Canter- 
bury, teeming with bounteous flocks, 
and the gold-strewn valleys of Otago, 
attract their thousands yearly to 
enter in and occupy with undis- 
puted possession; and whilst as- 
suring us of the future wealth and 
power of the England of the anti- 
podes, point the moral of our tale 
as to where her systematic coloni- 
sation should have begun. 
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Ir any evidence were required to 
prove that Lord Palmerston is the 
present Government, and the pre- 
sent Government Lord Palmerston, 
the exhibition which the Ministers 
made of themselves on the occa- 
sion of the recent debate on Mr. 
Baine’s motion would abupdantly 
supply it. Poor old Pam was down 
with a fit of the gout when the 
dreaded motion came on. He was 
too ill even to see and advise with 
his colleagues as to the course 
which they ought to pursue; and 
so, on the Wednesday, when Mr. 
Baines rose to address the House, 
nobody on the Ministerial benches 
knew either what he was to do or 
what was expected of him. Then 
followed a scene which few of those 
who witnessed it are likely ever to 
forget. The great Liberal party, as it 
is called, broke off into two camps. 
What Mr. Baines advocated, Lord 
Elcho ably and gallantly resisted ; 
what Mr. Stansfeld pressed with 
such weight of argument as he 
could bring to bear, Mr. Lowe 
utterly demolished. Then was 
seen on the Cabinet bench a spec- 
tacle such as in modern times has 
rarely astonished the Senate. The 
Ministers spoke together—not in 
quiet whispers—but with eager- 
ness, much gesticulation, and 
warmth. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made a movement as if 
to get upon his legs, and was with 
difficulty restrained; and the Lord 
Advocate jumping up, nobody 
would hear him. Fortunately for 
the Cabinet time ran his course, 
and the bell rang to announce that 
the fatal hour, of six was at hand. 
The debate stopped at the bidding 
of the Speaker, and the members 
went home. 

Poor Lord Palmerston was still 
very ill—so ill that his medical 
attendants had forbidden his tak- 
ing any part in public business. 
Bat Pam is a brave old man; and, 
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to do him justice, thinks little of 
personal ease and personal comfort 
when higher things are at issue, 
He has long arrived at the con- 
viction that after him will come 
chaos; and as far as his own party 
is concerned, we believe that he is 
right. Whether his past conduct 
has been such as to satisfy him, 
when he looks back upon it, that 
no portion of the blame attaches 
to himself, is more than we can 
say Perhaps the time may come 
when we shall be tempted to mete 
out to him something of the same 
measure of justice which we have 
considered it our duty to mete out 
to Mr. Gladstone, and then it will 
be seen how far such a retrospect 
could be attended with satisfaction 
to anybody. Meanwhile, it is cer- 
tain that to the future he looks 
forward with an alarm which he 
scarcely takes the trouble to dis- 
guise, and that his -great bugbear of 
all is the almost certain advance of 
democracy. The progress and issues 
of the debate he insisted upon 
knowing. They were communi- 
cated to him unreservedly, and he 
at once summoned a Cabinet 
Council, which met at Oambridge 
House. Not having been present 
at that meeting, we cannot pretend 
to give a detailed account of its 
proceedings, but the issue to 
which it led has leaked out. Lord 
Palmerston, we understand, _in- 
formed Mr. Gladstone that if he 
was determined to speak in favour 
of Mr. Baine’s motion he must re- 
sign the seals of office. Mr. Glad- 
stone, proud and irritable, and full 
of self-conceit, at once accepted the 
alternative, and was with difficulty 
prevailed upon to give way, rather 
than break up the Cabinet. Hence 
his silence during the second de- 
bate on Monday the 8th of May; a 
reticence so painful to himself, that 
it would not at all surprise us if he 
took an early, and probably a most 
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inconvenient, opportunity of ac- 
counting for it. Be this, however, 
as it may, Mr. Gladstone held his 
peace, when his friends of Leeds, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Bolton 
expected him to speak, and sub- 
mitted to be marched out, a silent 
and disgusted voter, into the same 
lobby with Sir George Grey, Mr. 
Milner Gibson, and Mr. Baines. 

Two consequences seem to us to 
be inevitable from these events: 
there is an end to cordiality on 
any point between the opposite 
factions in the Cabinet; there isa 
complete split in what is called the 
Liberal party. Sir George Grey’s 
enunciation of Ministerial views, 
in reference to the past and the 
future, satisfies nobody. The Man- 
chester men can never forgive the 
declaration, that Ministers do not 
intend to go to the country with a 
Reform cry. Lord Elcho, Mr. Lowe, 
and Conservative-Liberals of their 
class, can never again trust men 
who voted for a measure which 
they had unreservedly condemned. 
Whether, when it comes to the 
push, they will utterly desert 
their old leaders, is another ques- 
tion. Lord Elcho’s extraordinary 
proposal to inquire, by Royal Com- 
mission, into the defects in the re- 
presentative system of the country, 
and the best means of supplying 
them, would seem to indicate a sort 
of understanding between him, at 
least, and a portion of the Cabinet ; 
and the guarded approval with 
which the ‘Times’ has spoken of 
the device, leaves little room to 
doubt with what section of the 
Cabinet this understanding _pre- 
vails. But, as it is impossible to 
imagine that either the Radicals or 
the Tories will listen to a device so 
entirely unconstitutional, it appears 
to us that to Lord Palmerston, at 
least, no good will arise from the 
Stratagem. The truth is, that the 
chaos which the Premier antici- 
pated as a necessary consequence 
on his own relinquishment of 
office, has begun already; and 
nothing, as it seems to us, will stop 
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its spreading beyond the Liberal 
ranks, except such a change of 
Ministers as shall place the direc- 
tion of public affairs in the hands 
of true men, by whatever nom de 
guerre they may at this moment be 
designated. 

While these things are going 
on in the’ House of Commons, the 
Lords have been scandalised by 
the exposure of such a course of 
jobbery, or, to say the least of it, 
of nepotism and lack of judgment, 
in the Lord High Chancellor of 
England, as is without a parallel in 
modern times. The consequence 
is, that Lord Westbury has become 
to the Cabinet a source of weak- 
ness almost more telling than their 
Radical Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Let us not, however, be 
misunderstood. We by no means 
accept the judgment which has 
been passed upon the learned Lord 
by the masses, and indeed almost 
everywhere, except in the House 
over which he presides. Obnoxious 
in very many respects we know him 
to be—flippant in speech—not over 
scrupulous in playing with truth— 
rude—unmannerly—we may say, at 
once, offensive ; but the tenor of his 
life past has indicated no disposi- 
tion on his part to do, deliberately 
and in cool blood, either harsh or 
dishonest things. We quite believe- 
that the discovery of Mr. Edmunds’s 
delinquencies neither shocked him 
very much nor pained him. He 
doubtless saw in thém a ready means 
of making a provision for his son, 
and was indifferent as to what 
might become either of the detected 
peculator or of the public money ;. 
but that he enticed Mr. Edmunds 
to resign by holding out to him the 
prospect of a pension, with a view 
to the more speedy instalment of 
Mr. Edmunds’s successor, cannot, 
in our opinion, be credited for a 
moment. Why should he commit 
so palpable a mistake? Mr. Ed- 
munds’s removal was certain. Whe- 
ther it came a few weeks earlier or 
a few weeks later could not be of 
the smallest consequence. To all. 
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human appearance the Government 
was as safe as it ever had been, 
and nothing except the downfall 
of the Cabinet could defeat the 
Chancellor’s benevolent »vaternal 
purposes. To bribe a delinquent 
into seeking that retirement into 
which the sentence of a high 
court of judicature was certain in a 
few days to drive him, would have 
been to commit an act of folly of 
which Lord Westbury is incapable. 
No doubt his letter to Mr. Lemon 
reads very much as if he had fallen 
into this blunder; and the im- 
pression is deepened by the recol- 
lection of the positive contradiction 
to the contents of that letter, which 
he uttered in the House of Lords. 
But all this only the more confirms 
us in our persuasion that he did a 
most improper act from no improper 
motive; and that at the bottom 
of the whole proceeding lay that 
substratum of good-nature which, 
strange to say, forms a large ingre- 
dient in one of the least reputable 
natures with which we happen to 


be acquainted. The whole matter, 


in short, began, continued, and 
ended as the Committee of the 
House of Lords reported that it 
did, in error of judgment. Still, 
‘@ Lord Chancellor whose judg- 
ment lies so open to impeachment 
is anything but an element of 
strength to the Administration 
which works with him ; and when 
we add to this the knack which 
he has of offending all who ap- 
proach him, there cannot be two 
opinions in regard to the damage 
which he has done, and must con- 
tinue to do, to the Government of 
which he is a member. But then 
comes the question, Can Lord Pal- 
merston afford, at a critical junc- 
ture to his party like this, to 
change his Chancellor? And if he 
could afford to run this risk, is it 
probable that he will care to do so? 
An old man of eighty-one abhors, 
for the most part, changes of every 
sort; and Lord Palmerston espe- 
cially is, and always has been, 
amost creditably noted for standing 
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by his friends. It is open to him, 
therefore, to support Lord West- 
bury, but it will be at the manifest 
risk of offending adherents more use- 
ful to him than the Chancellor. On 
the other hand, he cannot displace 
the Chancellor without promoting to 
the woolsack one whom the Whigs 
can ill spare from the House of 
Commons. Sir Roundell Palmer, 
take him for all in all, is perhaps 
the ablest and best speaker that the 
Government has; yet Sir Roundell 
Palmer would hardly consent to be 
slighted, particularly by one whom 
he did not consent to support with- 
out a struggle, and whose great age 
prevents the possibility of his ever 
being able at some future time to re- 
pair an immediate wrong. Lord Pal- 
merston is thus between the horns 
of a dilemma. To keep his present 
Chancellor will be very inconveni- 
ent, because a high functionary 
who requires a committee to vindi- 
cate his character is worse than an 
encumbrance to his party; to lose 
a good speaker from the House 
would be inconvenient also: he 
will probably, therefore, keep the 
Chancellor, and perhaps live long 
enough to repent it. 

Here, then, are two rocks ahead 
of Lord Palmerston—an unsavoury 
Lord Chancellor in the Upper 
House of Parliament, and a crotch- 
ety and unmanageable Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the Lower. 
As to any effective support against 
the latter, while illness and 
the infirmities of age keep the 
Premier himself at home, the 
unbecoming conduct of the party 
on the occasion of the first night’s 
debate about the Union Rating Bill, 
shows that none need be looked 
for at all events in the Cabinet. 
Now, entertaining, as we do, a 
latent kindness for Lord Palmer- 
ston—remembering that he was 
once a Tory stanch as the stanch- 
est—believing that there is still a 
pretty strong leaven of Toryism 
about him—of such Toryism, at 
least, as went to form the public 
character of his brilliant chief, Mr. 
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Canning—we should be very glad 
if it were in our power to help him 
in this strait; and it really does 
appear to us that his case, so far as 
regards the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, is by no means so desper- 
ate as it appears to be. 

Lord Palmerston clings to Mr. 
Gladstone because he has been suc- 
cessful as a financier. Had his cal- 
culations only miscarried a little— 
had there been a deficiency last 
year instead of a surplus, or had 
the surplus been less considerable 
than it is—without doubt Mr. Glad- 
stone would have been ostracised 
long ago. But to ostracise a Finance 
Minister, whose schemes the gene- 
ral progress of the country has ren- 
dered harmless, and to the vulgar 
eye successful, is in these days no 
easy matter. But surely Lord Pal- 
merston cannot be ignorant that 
Mr. Gladstone’s schemes have 
proved successful, not so much 
through any merit inherent in 
themselves, as by the force of cir- 
cumstances over which he had no 
control. With exports and imports 
continually increasing, and a trade 
extending itself, through the opera- 
tion of railroads, steam navigation, 
and the electric wire, there would 
be needed positive ingenuity on 
the part of the Finance Minister to 
prevent the public revenue from 
rising. Whether the people pro- 
fit as they ought to do by this in- 
crease—whether comforts are dif- 
fused through all classes propor- 
tionate to the growing money value 
of the exports and imports of which 
we make our boast—these are 
points on which we propose to 
touch by-and-by. Meanwhile, with 
a view to bring Mr. Gladstone’s 
merits to the test, we shall address 
ourselves to his last financial state- 
ment, with the details of which, as 
it is still little more than six weeks 
old, we may assume that most of 
our readers are acquainted. 

And first, in reference to the 
manner in which this statement 
was brought forward—a considera- 
tion not without weight in such 
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cases. Mr. Gladstone has not, in 
the present instance, deviated in 
any measure from his usual method 
of doing business. He is one of 
those unlucky public men who can- 
not propose measures, even if in 
themselves they be satisfactory, 
without doing outrage to the feel- 
ings of somebody, and not unfre- 
quently of the very persons whom 
he professes himself anxious to 
benefit. Had he been content, on 
the 27th of April last, with enunci- 
ating simply that there was a con- 
siderable surplus at his disposal, 
and that he proposed to apply it to 
the reduction of certain taxes, all of 
them unpopular, the chances are, 
that Opposition members, equally 
with the members who usually sup- 
port the Government, would have 
acquiesced in his determination, 
and thanked him for it. He might, 
indeed, have added, and added with 
perfect truth, that, in dealing with 
one of these unpopular taxes, he 
only obeyed the pressure of a moral 
necessity. After a decision against 
him in the House of Commons so 
recent, he could not well avoid 
lowering the duty on fire insurance, 
which, nevertheless, he manages 
still to keep at a figure considerably 
above that which the House and the 
country had contemplated. But 
there his concessions might have 
ended; for the substitution of a 
fourpenny for a sixpenny tax on 
incomes, and the reduction of duty 
on tea to sixpence, are confessedly 
his own devices. And as both have 
much to commend them to public 
favour, so both, had they been 
brought forward on their own me- 
rits, would have carried, to a great 
extent at least, the sense of the 
House and of the country with 
them. 

A course so obviously wise as 
well as modest, was not, however, 
one which Mr. Gladstone could bring 
himself to follow. He must not 
only justify his present policy by 
contrasting the benefits to be de- 
rived from the reduction of one par- 
ticular tax, with the mischief which 
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would accrue from tampering with 
another; but he must preface even 
this by an elaborate review of 
the incidents of former years, so 
put together as to glorify himself 
and his own statesmanship at the 
expense of the statesmanship of 
better men, which he either mis- 
understands or misrepresents. In 
order to effect this, he divided the 
interval between 1842 and 1864 
into cycles of years, each of which, 
according to his showing, present- 
ed an aspect peculiar to itself, but 
of which the general effect was to 
prove that as often as it fell to his 
lot to manage the financial affairs 
of the country the country flour- 
ished; as often as others under- 
took to do what he ought to have 
done, the country decayed. As, 
however, the management of the 
national finance has been more in 
his hands than in those of anybody 
else, the steady tendency, subject 
to occasional drawbacks, has been 
towards improvement; and now 


things have arrived at such a pass 


that, while we have a-larger public 
income than was ever before raised 
from taxation, the taxes press less 
heavily than they ever did upon 
the people; and we are actually 
beginning to pay off the national 
debt at the rate of three millions 
a-year. 

If it were worth while to expose, 
one by one, the string of sophistries 
which pervade the whole of this 
statement, the task would be as 
easy to ourselves as it would pro- 
bably be tedious and little profit- 
able to our readers. The fact is, 
that throughout the whole of this 
portion of his speech, Mr. Gladstone 
played with figures, and never once 
stopped to say a word about the 
realities which they are supposed to 
represent. He dealt with the value 
of imports and exports, rising year 
after year by thousands and tens of 
thousands of pounds sterling; but 
he never once condescended to ex- 
plain what the articles are which 
go and come, and who the persons 
may be who chiefly benefit by the 
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process. In like manner, though 
he cannot avoid all reference to the 
falling in of the long annuities, he 
is careful to make as little of it as 
possible: and especially to show 
that it goes but a small way to make 
up the amount by which the nation- 
al debt has been diminished—an 
amount not a little boasted of, yet 
barely reaching eighteen millions, 
So, also, he forgets to acknowledge 
that, after these eighteen millions 
have been deducted, we are not yet 
brought back to the state in which 
we were when Lord Aberdeen’s Ad- 
ministration, of which he was a 
member, plunged us into the war 
with Russia. But the worst feature 
in the case is, that he never once 
alludes to facts which are as noto- 
rious as they are distressing, that 
the prosperity of which he boasts 
is shared in by the favoured few 
only, while the great bulk of our 
countrymen are as hard put to it as 
they ever were, many of them more 
so, to earn a scanty subsistence. 
What has become of our silk fabric, 
with the large number of hands 
which depended upon it? What 
sale is there for cutlery in compa- 
rison with that which it formerly 
commanded ? What for ribbons 
of British manufacture at home or 
abroad? And, almost sadder still, 
why are the classes which, in their 
various departments, contribute to 
produce the works of the watch, 
and live by so doing, reduced to the 
straits to which foreign competi- 
tion has brought them? As to the 
agricultural labourer, it is too well 
known that he never lived harder 
or fared worse than he does now. 
His wages, rising and falling with 
the price of wheat, grow year by 
year more scanty, so that the cheap 
bread which others eat is very dear 
bread to him. And why do the 
large manufacturing towns desire 
a new system of rating, except 
that they may throw the burden of 
their poor, which is growing intol- 
erable, as they throw everything 
else that they can, upon the land. 
Nor is it any answer to say that 
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land never brought such enormous 
prices as it does now. No doubt 
it does, but why? Because capital 
accumulates so fast in the hands of 
our trading and manufacturing mag- 
nates, that they find themselves 
unable to employ it all in com- 
merce, and purchase land, partly 
because it is a safe investment, 
partly because they are ambitious of 
taking rank among the territorial 
aristocracy of England. It is easy 
to show by figures, as Mr. Gladstone 
does, that our exports and imports 
“increase and are increasing.” But 
if it should turn out that, in the 
former case, the increase consists 
chiefly of raw produce—coal and 
iron, for example, in the ore or in 
bars, and suchlike—and in the lat- 
ter, of manufactured goods, silks, 
ribbons, gloves, watches, wines, &c. ; 
then a grave question arises as to 
how far the people gain by this in- 
crease, or whether the result of mo- 
dern legislation be not to render 
the prosperous or capital class more 
prosperous, while the masses or 
working men have greater difficulty 
than they ever did in finding a re- 
munerative market for their labour. 

So much for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s glowing generalities. 
Now, let us examine one by one a 
few of the more prominent of his 
particular statements, in order that 
our readers may be enabled to 
judge of the soundness of the logic 
by which they are supported. 

The repeal of the paper-duty seems 
to haunt Mr. Gladstone’s memory as 
the ghost of his victim is said to 
haunt the memory of a parricide; 
and no wonder. It was the most 
wanton sacrifice ever perpetrated of a 
revenue large in amount, easily col- 
lected, and of which no human being 
complained. Not a single paper- 
maker asked to be relieved from the 
tax; the more respectable portions 
of the publishing trade spoke against 
the repeal; general dealers were in- 
different about it, because they 
well knew that the saving on the 
rough commodity which they made 
use of in wrapping up the goods, 
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infinitesimally small as it must be, 
would never be felt by them, nor 
yet be given to their customers. 
The only people that were in con- 
cert in the matter were the pro- 
prietors of penny newspapers and 
the politicians of the Manchester 
school, whom the less reputable of 
the penny newspapers generally 
support. To gratify these persons, 
and to cement Mr. Gladstone’s 
political alliance with them, the 
duty was repealed, and repealed 
with double relish because an op- 
portunity was afforded at the same 
time of coercing the House of Lords. 
What has been the result? Be- 
tween two and three millions are 
lost to the revenue, without any 
corresponding benefit arising to any 
section of the people. A large con- 
sumer of writing-paper may save, 
perhaps, a penvy in a ream, but the 
paper which he does consume is 
either not of home manufacture at 
all, or has become so deteriorated 
in quality as to be detestable in the 
use. Ask the paper-makers of Eng- 
land and Scotland how it fares 
with them? No steps being taken 
to obtain a repeal of the export- 
duty which foreign governments 
still levy upon rags, they find them- 
selves paralysed, to a great extent, 
from lack of material; while the 
French and German paper-makers 
throw their goods, duty free, into 
British markets, and deluge us with 
an inferior article, because they 
can sell it cheap. These are facts 
against which there is no contend- 
ing; yet observe how characteris- 
tically Mr. Gladstone fences with 
them. He cannot deny that con- 
siderable suffering has followed the 
course of his legislation; he as- 
sumes, however, that the period of 
suffering is past, and that a brighter 
era is dawning on the paper trade. 


“That is a trade,” he says, “in 
which this House has felt a peculiar, 
a natural, and an abiding interest. I 
will, therefore, just refer to the condi- 
tion of the paper trade. I am very far 
from denying—on the contrary, I greatly 
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deplore it—that the period of transition 
has been for many members of that 
trade a period of very great severity. 
Of that I make no doubt whatever. At 
the same time, it is right to say that 
the paper trade, as a whole, not only 
has not left the country, but it shows 
no intention of leaving the country; on 
the contrary, it evidently means to 
strike its roots deeper and deeper here, 
for it calls continually from year to 
year for the importation of more mate- 
rials from abroad, while at the same 
time the consumers of paper in this 
country are supplied with paper more 
largely and more cheaply than at any 
former period. The importations of 
paper and paper-hangings from abroad 
have risen from the insignificant amount 
at which they stood six years ago to no 
less than £477,000 in value in 1864, 
while at the same time the importation 
of materials for paper-making rose from 
13,700 tons in 1859 to 20,400 tons in 
1862, to 44,000 tons.in 1863, and to 
67,000 tons in 1864. It will be ob- 
served that this cannot be accounted 
for by the disappearance of cotton- 
waste, because for the last year or two, 
at any rate, the supply of cotton-waste 
has been tending to increase. It was 
in 1861 and 1862 that the supply of 
cotton-waste was at the lowest; but, 
while the supply of that material from 
our manufactures has been somewhat 
reviving, here is that immense increase 
in the importation of other paper-mak- 
ing materials from abroad. [An hon. 
Member—‘ Rags.’] Rags are included, 
but I do not distinguish between rags 
and other materials for paper-making, 
of which there are a great variety. No 
doubt rags only form a small propor- 
tion of the whole, and raw vegetable 
products represent the mass of the im- 
ports. But that is a remarkable fact. 
Such has been the advantage of the 
stimulus given to the search for new 
materials for the manufacture of paper, 
that the owners of cotton-waste now 
complain that they can only obtain half 
the price for that material which they 
used to obtain. That is the state of 
the case; and speaking of the paper- 
makers as a class, I may say that it is 
not because less paper is made that 
cotton-waste does not fetch the same 
price as formerly, but because the paper- 
maker has found that he can obtain 
cheaper materials from other sources. 
A gentleman who himself produces a 
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large quantity of cotton-waste has in- 
formed me by letter that in 1860, when 
middling cotton cost him 54d. per Ib., 
he could get 22s. per sack for his sweep. 
ings; yet now, when he was paying so 
much more for his cotton, he could not 
get more than 9s, a sack for the waste.” 


It is really worth while to linger 
for a brief space over this rare speci- 
men of oratoricalclap-trap. That our 
paper-makers are flourishing, is proved 
by two circumstances—first, that cot- 
ton-waste fetches no such price as it 
did ten years ago; and next, that in- 
stead of 18,700 tons, as in 1859, not 
less than 67,000 tons of material for 
the fabric are now imported from 
abroad. Is Mr. Gladstone ignorant 
that the waste from the cottons pro- 
duced in India and Egypt is far less 
valuable to the paper-maker than the 
waste from the American cotton? 
And cannot he put two and two toge- 
ther, so far as to discover that if the 
cotton-waste be worthless, the paper- 
maker must look elsewhere for his 
materials, the weight of which is great 
in exact proportion to its comparative 
worthlessness for the purpose to which 
itis applied. Ask any man skilled in 
the industry, and he will tell you that 
13,000 tons of good light rags would 
go farther to make paper than 30,000 
or possibly 60,000 tons of heavy vege- 
table substances. Now, we cannot 
produce rags enough at home to avert 
the necessity of importing them from 
abroad. We cannot ship them in a 
foreign port without the payment of 
such a duty as renders them too costly 
foruse. We are driven, therefore, to 
work up jute, hemp, and other vegeta- 
ble substances, which, for the present 
at least, scarcely repay the money 
and labour bestowed upon them. 
Meanwhile, in farther proof howad- 
mirably the device succeeds, we are 
told that ‘‘the importations of paper 
and paper-hangings from abroad have 
risen from the insignificant amount 
at which they stood six years 
ago to no less than £477,000 in 
value!” 

We are far from pretending to 
deny that the consumers of paper, 
and still more of paper-hangings, 
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gain something by the repeal of the 
duty. The rich man who is about 
to decorate his palace will doit now 
at a considerably less price than it 
would have cost him to execute the 
same amount of work six years ago. 
Indeed, so great is the power of lux- 
ury in this country, that the rich 
are beginning, we understand, to 
supersede the most delicate paper- 
hangings with calico-hangings, and 
even with silk. But this by no 
means proves that another of our na- 
tive industries has not been struck at, 
or that the owners of paper-mills are 
not working among us wellnigh at 
a loss. Men cannot change their 
habits of life at a day’s notice, or 
withdraw their capital, which has 
been sunk in buildings and machine- 
ry, as often as it suits the policy of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to car- 
ry measures fatal to the industry 
in which they are engaged. They 
keep their mills going, and will 
doubtless continue to do so, hoping 
against hope to the end. But the 
end must come; and then will the 
operative paper-makers be thrown, 
like the operative ribbon-weavers, 
upon the general labour market, 
which is already over-stocked, and 
from which the last resource will be 
emigration to the United States or 
to Australia. 

Next to the repeal of the paper- 
duty the financial arrangement on 
which Mr. Gladstone chiefly prides 
himself is the French treaty. And 
knowing how sceptical the general 
public is in regard to the benefits 
thence arising, he proceeds to show 
in the following terms that his calcu- 
lations have come right, and that we 
who grumble have no reason at all 
for the complaints which we make :— 


“JT will now notice our trade with 
France, which is also a subject of special 
interest to this country, and there I find 
an increase. It varies, and although 
the export of British produce has slightly 
diminished since two or three years 
back, yet the total increase of trade 
with France has been steadily on the 
increase on imports as well as exports. 
In 1859 the total amount of our trade 
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with France was £26,431,000, and in 
1864 it was £49,797,000, showing an 
increase of £23,366,000, or nearly 90 
per cent. 


“Though the export of British 
produce has slightly diminished 
since two or three years back, still 
the total increase of trade with 
France has been steadily on the 
increase on imports as well as ex- 
ports.” Be it so. We have, at 
all events, certain admissions here, 
which are worth noting, and these 
naturally suggest the questions, 
What is it that we import from 
France since the treaty which we 
did not import before? and what 
have we exported in excess of for- 
mer exportations? The answers 
are, We have imported more wine, 
a great deal of it execrably bad; 
more ribbons, more gloves, more 
paper-hangings, more watches. We 
have exported more coal, more iron, 
in ore or in bars, a little more of 
our coarser crockery, and perhaps a 
little more thread. Our calicoes 
and muslins are still kept out of 
the French market by heavy im- 
posts; our steel the French people 
never buy. They drink a little 
more beer than they used to do; 
but as the rich only can afford the 
luxury, the benefit to our general 
commerce is very inconsiderable. 
We should really like to see Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement carefully an- 
alysed, so as to bring the particu- 
lars both of exports and imports 
clearly before us; for we greatly de- 
ceive ourselves if there be not a 
purpose in his extraordinary throw- 
ing together of details, which, to be 
fairly dealt with, ought to be con- 
sidered separately. Granting that 
our trade with France has incréased, 
since 1859, 90 per cent, what we 
want to know is, which of the two 
nations, France or England, has 
gained most by this increase? For 
cordially as we wish well to cur 
neighbours, we cannot pretend to 
such an enlarged philanthropy as to 
rejoice in their success if it be achiev- 
ed at our loss. It seems, by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own admission, that within 
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the last two or three years, the ex- 
port of British produce to France 
has slightly diminished. This is 
awkward; and still more awkward 
will it be if, on a division of profits, 
it should appear that of the 90 por- 
tions of which the Minister boasts, 
80, or even 60, have gone to France, 
and only 10 or 80 accrued to England. 

Having thus disposed of the 
French treaty, Mr. Gladstone pro- 
ceeds to institute a comparison be- 
tween the public expenditure in 
France under the Empire, and the 
public expenditure of England, bless- 
ed as it has of late years been with a 
Whig Administration. What neces- 
sity there was for such a compari- 
son at all, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive, Still, as he judged it expedi- 
ent to entertain the House with an 
exercitation so purely gratuitous, the 
least that the House had a right to 
expect from him was, that he would 
make his statements fairly; this, 
however, he hasnotdone. Desiring, 
as it would appear, to show that the 
Imperial Government has been ma- 
ligned on the score of extravagance, 
he laboured to show that it costs 
nearly ten millions more to carry on 
the affairs of England than to man- 
age the public affairs of France. 
Now it is not our business to vindi- 
cate the Whigs from the charge 
which their own Chancellor of the 
Exchequer brings against them ; but 
the facts of the case really du not 
bear out his assertion. He abstracts 
from the public expenditure of our 
neighbours all the sums that are re- 
quired for local purposes, yet omits 
to add to the public expenditure of 
England the sums required for poor- 
rates, highway-rates, county-rates, 
and s6 forth. Now, if in calculat- 
ing the general costs of administra- 
tion, you add, as you surely ought 
to do, these charges on both sides to 
what is called the taxation of the 
country, you will find that there is a 
nearer approach to equality between 
the burdens borne by the French 
and the English people than our 
astute Finance Minister supposes. 
And if you further take into ac- 
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count the octroits, or duties levied 
on all articles of consumption car- 
ried into French towns, then we 
are very much mistaken if the bal- 
ance be not considerably against 
France, and in favour of England. 

This is curious. What follows is 
more than curious—it is sophistical, 
and scarcely honest. Whether Mr. 
Gladstone is replying to certain ob- 
servations which we felt it our duty 
to make in the April number of this 
magazine, we cannot pretend to say. 
It certainly looks as if he had our ar- 
gument, if not ourselves, in his mind 
when he spoke. Here is his declara- 
tion :— 

* And here I come to a point of very 
great and clear interest which may de- 
serve a few moments’ attention. There 
is, again, a misapprehension that while 
the increase of trade of this country of 
late years has been undoubtedly a re- 
markable increase, yet that it has been 
less than the increase in the trade of for- 
eign countries. That is a matter which 
somewhat touches not only the reputa- 
tion of the Parliaments of England, 
which for the last twenty-five years 
have attached so much consequence to 
the removal of shackles from industry 
and commerce, but also appears to press 
materially upon the wisdom or necessity 
of continuing that policy for the future. 
It is quite true that the trade of France 
exhibits a larger relative increase of late 
years than ours has done, but I will ven- 
ture to say it would have been strange 
indeed if that had not been the case. 
And why? The trade of France lan- 
guished after the close of the great war, 
and especially after the wasting and 
crushing depopulation of the last years 
of that war, which destroyed almost 
one-half of the labouring and produc- 
tive power of the country. It was not 
surprising, then, that for thirty or forty 
years that great country should have 
remained in an unnatural position as 
regarded its trade. It is not wonder- 
ful, then, that the trade of France should 
show a greater relative increase than 
that of England, which has never lost 
the energy and vigour of her commer- 
cial operations, and which happily has 
never been subjected to such sweeping 
losses of her best blood through the de- 
solating influence of war. I'am only 
able to compare the exports, but they 
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are quite sufficient and effectual for the 
purpose. The exports of France in 1854 
were £78,000,000, and in 1863 they 
were £141,000,000, being an increase cf 
§1 per cent. The exports of the United 
Kingdom in 1854 were £116,000,000, 
and in 1863 £197,000,000, an increase 
of no more than 70 percent. I grant 
that if that fact stood alone it would 
authorise you to say that a country 
which had done little in the way of re- 
laxing its commercial laws, had achiev- 
ed relatively more than a country which 
had done much and had made great 
progress on the road of commercial free- 
dom. But when we look at the abso- 
lute increase, we find that while France 
has added £63,000,000 to her exports, 
England has added £81,000,000, But 
if we want to have a fair comparison we 
should not take a country like France, 
placed under circumstances so abnormal 
in consequence of the ruin and ravages 
of war; let us take two neighbouring 
countries with free institutions, which 
have not undergone the same sufferings, 
which have been in a more normal 
condition, and which have been free 
from war and revolution—and it is dif- 
ficult to find countries on the Conti- 
nent which have been free from war 
and revolution—let us take Belgium 
and Holland. There is no country 
which has benefited more fully and 
more enormously than Belgium from 
the application of the railway system. 
The increase in the imports of England, 
as I have shown, from 1854 to 1863, 
has been 71 per cent; but the imports 
of Belgium, one of the most flourishing 
countries of the Continent, only grew 
in the same period from £28,000,000 
to £40,000,000, or 43 per cent, and the 
exports of Holland only grew from 
£24,000,000 to £30,000,000, or 25 per 
cent. With regard to Austria it is dif- 
ficult to make a favourable comparison. 
It is really lamentable to find that in a 
country of that vast extent, and with 
that immense capacity, the exports, 
which amounted to £11,000,000 in 1844, 
in 1858 (though there had been a great 
increase) had only risen to £22,000,000. 
Let us hope that my right honourable 
friend who is now in Vienna engaged 
in the good work of communicating to 
Austria the results of our experience, 
may succeed in persuading the Imperial 
Government—not that it is a matter of 
Vital importance to England that they 
should alter their tariffs, but that it is of 
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vital importance to themselves, and that 
if they will act in that spirit, with a 
view to their own interests, we shall be 
perfectly satisfied with the share of 
the benefits which must necessarily re- 
dound to us in a process which always 
‘blesses him that gives more than him 
that takes,’ ” 


Before we call in question the ac- 
curacy of Mr. Gladstone’s figures, it 
is right that attention should be 
drawn to the characteristic looseness 
of his logic. He is willing enough to 
accept as a test of the relative pros- 
perity of the three nations the gene- 
ral state of trade in England as com- 
pared with the general state of trade 
in Belgium and in Holland. He will 
acknowledge no such criterion when 
undertaking to judge between Eng- 
land and France, and England and 
Austria. He reasons thus: the trade 
of France has undoubtedly increas- 
ed, in the interval between 1854 and 
1865, considerably more than that of 
England. The former has expanded 
to the extent of 81 per cent, the lat- 
ter to no more than 70 per cent; 
but that is a matter of no moment. 
The addition to English exports in 
that interval amounts to £81,000,000 
—the addition to French exports, to 
£63,000,000 only; therefore France 
has by no means kept pace with 
England. Comparing England with 
Belgium, and England with Holland, 
he again changes his ground. He 
tries them by their imports; and 
finding that England has, between 
1854 and 1863, imported more than 
she used to do by 71 per cent, while 
Belgium has advanced only 43, and 
Holland not more than 25, he de- 
cides absolutely in favour of Eng- 
land. Rather slippery arithmetic 
this. Nor does the cantrip end there. 
Belgium and Holland equally enjoy, 
which France does not, free or con- 
stitutional governments, and both 
have benefited, the former especially, 
more than any other Continental 
countries, from the application of 
the railway system. ‘ Besides,” 


continues our loquacious financier, 
“France is only just beginning to 
recover from a state of chronic war 
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and revolution; and having recently 
turned her attention to the affairs 
of trade and commerce, it is natural 
that her first strides should be gigan- 
tic.” Why, what have Belgium and 
Holland been doing all the while that 
France suffered as here described ? 
Were they passing their days in peace, 
each man living happily under his own 
vine and his own fig-tree? Quite 
otherwise. In “the wasting and 
crushing depopulation of the last ten 
years of the great war,” Belgium and 
Holland had their fullshare. Indeed 
they had more than their share ; for 
they had to bear first the pressure of 
conquest, which is always “ wasting 
and crushing” to the vanquished ; 
and then, being annexed to the Em- 
pire, they contributed, as all the 
outlying provinces did, a larger 
number of soldiers to the Imperial 
armies than were supplied by 
France. If, then, it was owing to 
her exemption from the “ crushing 
and wasting depopulation,” that 
France made such a sudden start 


in the race of commerce, why did 
not Belgium and Holland, whose 
condition in this respect exactly 
assimilated to hers, make a similar 


start? No doubt, France has in- 
dulged more in revolutions than 
either Belgium or Holland. They 
were content with one in 1830; she 
has had three: first, that of 1830; 
then that of 1848; and, last of all, 
the coup @état in 1851. But will 
Mr. Gladstone pretend to say that 
the rebound of her revolutions was 
not felt injuriously on the commerce 
of both Belgium and Holland ?— 
that it did not create such a panic 
as paralysed all energy, not in Bel- 
gium and Holland only, but all 
over the Continent? Why, if such 
things act like moral blisters upon 
paralysed nations, were not Belgium 
and Holland equally stimulated by 
them to push their trade as France 
has pushed hers ? 

Mr, Gladstone’s reasoning abounds 
with such transparent incongruities 
that we feel as if some apology were 
due to our readers for having wast- 
ed so much time in exposing them. 
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If wars and revolutions prevent 
nations from applying their ener- 
gies to commerce, France, Belgium, 
and Holland, as they were equally 
the subjects of these evils for many 
years, so must they have been 
equally paralysed by the evils thence 
arising. If a sudden exemption 
from these evils gives a stimulus to 
commercial exertion, the stimulus 
must have been equally felt in 
France, Belgium, and in Holland, 
But the effect of the stimulus is 
represented as more striking in the 
former than in either of the latter 
countries ; yet the commercial sys- 
tems on which the three nations 
act are essentially the same. 
Granting, then, that one outstrips 
the rest, we must, it is presumed, 
seek for some cause of that success 
different from any which Mr. Glad- 
stone suggests for our consideration. 
Where is it? In this: that Mr, 
Gladstone tests France by its ex- 
ports, Belgium and Holland by 
their imports. Is this fair—is it 
even common sense ? 

It is not fair—it is not even com- 
mon sense; but it shows that thus 
far in his financial statement Mr. 
Gladstone is labouring to effect two 
objects, both of them illusory, and 
one perfectly unattainable. First, 
he wishes to convey the impression 
that the Tory party is hostile to free 
trade, and would return to a system 
of protection if it could. This is 
not the fact. The Tory party has 
accepted free trade, and approves it 
where it is a reality. It objects 
only to a system of trade of which 
the freedom is all on one side. The 
Tory party would as much resent 
the reversal of a commercial policy 
to which the nation has become ac- 
customed as Mr- Gladstone ‘himself. 
But the Tory party believes and 
affirms that the increase of trade, of 
which so much boast is made, origi- 
nates in incidents with which nei- 
ther parliaments nor governments 
have anything to say, and not on 
the headlong abandonment of that 
commercial policy which made us 
what we are. We export and import 
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threefold as much as we did thirty 
years ago. Who denies it? But this 
multiplication of our transactions 
may easily be accounted for, when 
it is remembered that railway com- 
munication makes our business day 
now equal to four business days 
thirty years ago; that the tele- 
graphic wire enables the merchant 
to communicate with the most dis- 
tant parts of the earth in as many 
hours as it used to take him months; 
that steam navigation renders at 
once expeditious and comparatively 
certain all our mercantile voyages ; 
and that the gold discoveries, while 
they give immense facilities to 
trade, enhance the apparent value 
of every article of barter except the 
precious metals. What has legis- 
lation, what have commercial sys- 
tems, had to do with these things? 
That is all for which we have ever 
contended ; and that we are justified 
in holding to this opinion, the fol- 
lowing facts will show :— 

It is long since England took the 
lead of every other nation in trade 
and commerce. Within the memory 
of living men, her exports and im- 
ports fell very little short of those 
of all the other nations of Europe 
put together, and she is still at the 
head of them taken separately. 
But, looking to the interval between 
1847 and 1864, we find that in these 
years her imports increased by 90 
per cent, while those of France in- 
creased by 96 per cent; her exports 
by 96 per cent, and those of France 
by 159 per cent. We do not dispute 
that England’s progress has been 
great; but surely the progress of 
France must be admitted to be 
greater; yet France adheres to that 
system of protection from which 
we have emancipated ourselves. 
So, also, it is with Austria. The 
geographical position of that em- 
pire, her exclusion from the sea— 
except by the circuitous navigation 
of the Danube, or the toilsome and 
expensive railway traffic to Trieste 
—must always prevent her becom- 
ing a rival, in commerce, to Eng- 
land, to France, or even to Belgium. 
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Yet Austria, in spite of her adher- 
ence to the system of protection, has 
made such strides, that her exports 
now exceed, by 124 per cent, what 
they were in 1847. These, then, are 
the fallacies in which Mr. Gladstone 
indulges. He accuses us of being 
hostile to free trade, which we are 
not; and endeavours to deduce from 
the premises which we have now set 
fairly before our readers, conclusions 
which they will not carry. 

Thus clearing the way for him- 
self, as he usually does, by a skilful 
intermixture of sophisms and sta- 
tistics, Mr. Gladstone advances to 
the real business before him, and 
does his best to secure a favourable 
hearing, by first enunciating a con- 
siderable surplus, and then explain- 
ing how he proposes to apply it to 
the reduction of taxation. Against 
his surplus we have nothing to say. 
There it is, a fact not to be disputed ; 
and an agreeable fact, too, though 
somewhat marred by the recollec- 
tion that the country was made to 
eat a good deal of dirt, in order 
to bring the consummation about. 
Neither is it worth our while 
to notice the trifling bonus award- 
ed to dealers in small tenements, 
—to insurers against accidents, 
to special pleaders, and persons 
possessed of incomes under £50 
a-year. It is a good thing to 
get rid of petty grievances wher- 
ever they exist, and the benefits 
which the classes of persons just 
enumerated are about to receive 
no one will grudge them. But we 
do object to all that follows; not 
because we are sorry to have two- 
pence in the pound taken from the 
income-tax, and that sixpence less 
should be charged as duty upon 
the pound of tea; but because 
the agricultural interest has been 
cruelly outraged in this budget, and 
because the reasons assigned for 
keeping the malt-tax at the figure 
which it assumed under the pres- 
sure of the great French war, are 
unsound, unstatesmanlike, and Jes- 
uitical. Let us give our reasons for 
this protest :— 
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And here, at the outset, we demur, 
in the most decided manner, to the 
dictum with which, as it seems to us, 
Mr. Gladstone endeavours to close 
the door against all argument. We 
deny that *‘ the consistent man who 
supports the repeal of the malt-tax is 
the sly but determinate foe of indi- 
rect taxation.” Why should the 
abolition of the malt tax be, any more 
than the repeal of the duty upon pa- 
per, ‘‘ the death-warrant of the whole 
of our system of indirect taxation ” ? 
There is, indeed, a difference in the 
effects of the two taxes, which is 
this—that whereas the tax on 
foreign-made paper encouraged a 
domestic industry, the tax on malt 
is a burden which domestic in- 
dustry is made to bear. But upon 
what ground that can be asserted 
of the one which was never so much 
as insinuated in reference to the 


other, is more than we can conceive. 
The repeal of the malt-tax, were it 
forced upon the Government, might, 
and probably would, involve, for 


the present, the keeping up of the 
income-tax at five, or perhaps six, 
pence in the pound. But if the 
paper-duty had been left as all ex- 
cept the Manchester men desired, 
and the tax on tea continued at a 
shilling, this could not have oc- 
curred. And even now, with the 
paper-duty abolished, a fivepenny 
income-tax, and a tea-tax at the old 
rate, would carry the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer through his diffi- 
culty. We propose to consider this 
part of our subject a good deal at 
length, for the consequences _in- 
volved in the issue, whatever these 
may be, are of the gravest kind. 

Mr. Gladstone rests his refusal to 
touch the malt-tax on two grounds: 
first, because the beer-trade flour- 
ishes in spite of the drawbacks to 
which it is subjected; and next, be- 
cause, having ceased to legislate for 
classes, we may not, on the plea of 
its bearing hard upon the cultivators 
of the soil, repeal a tax which is at 
once so productive and so easily 
collected. The collateral reasons 
with which he fortifies his main 
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argument are these:—that if you 
cheapen beer, you will drive spirits, 
to the revenue a most profitable 
fabric, out of the market; and that 
the Scotch and Irish, who drink 
very little beer, and a great deal 
of spirits, will have just reason to 
complain if you deal less liberally 
with them than with the beer-drink- 
ing English. 

“No, I am bound to say that 
cannot put out of sight in dealing with 
this matter the Irish and the Scotch 
question. I think that in the nature of 
the Scotch there is great patience, and 
in the nature of the Irish great vivacity; 
and I believe that the patient and the 
vivacious would combine together were 
we to reduce the malt-duty for the bene- 
fit of this country, and would say, ‘In 
some manner or another—you may find 
out the way for yourselves—we insist, 
if you reduce this tax for the advantage 
of England, upon your doing something 
for us.’ To the three other sources of 
loss, therefore, which I have mentioned, 
a fourth would be added, arising out of 
the demands of the representatives of 
Scotland and Ireland. That, I am sure, 
it will be admitted, would not be a very 
hopeful prospect for us in a financial 
point of view.” 

From what, we would venture to 
ask, in reply to all this, does Mr. 
Gladstone suppose that good whisky 
is made? Good whisky, whether of 
Scotch or Irish origin—such whisky 
as respectable distillers prefer to 
produce—is made of pure malt, and 
nothing else. There is, no doubt, 
a spirit, not by any means noxious, 
though of a quality inferior, and 
therefore fetching an inferior price, 
which is produced from an intermix- 
ture of two-thirds raw barley and 
one-third malt. But the vile com- 
pound of raw wheat, or rye, or oats, 
or big, and sugar or molasses, which 
takes the name of whisky, and 
poisons all who consume it; is the 
legitimate offspring of the same tax 
which keeps the poor Englishman 
from brewing his beer at home. So 
far, therefore, is it from being a fact, 
that repeal of the malt-tax would 
be resisted by Scotch and Irish 
members, that all among them who 
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know anything about the subject 
would support the repeal, because 
malt would thus be brought within 
the reach of the small as well as of 
the great distiller, and the Scotch 
and Irish people supplied with a 
spirit infinitely better, and certainly 
not dearer, than that which they con- 
sume at the present moment. 

Encouraged by the cheer which 
this rash assertion elicited; Mr. Glad- 
stone went on to indulge a little 
further in those statistical details 
which no man knows better than he 
how to toss about with a view to 
serve his own purposes. 

“What, let me ask, are the grounds 
for this great innovation, this dangerous 
inroad on our established fiscal system ? 
Is the consumption of beer declining ? 
Is the trade a dying trade? Has the 
Englishman changed his nature? Has he 
ceased to supply himself with a sufficient- 
ly liberal proportion of this excellent and 
truly national drink ? On the contrary, 


the figures all point upwards, The mem- 
bers of the present Government, and the 
right hon. gentlemen opposite too, may 
claim the honour of each having done a 
good deal to promote the consumption of 


malt by means of the burdens laid on the 
consumption of spirits, and what has 
happened? I find—I cannot give the re- 
turns for Ireland, but for the purpose of 
what I am about to state that is not ma- 
terial-_that in 1841 the consumption of 
malt in Great Britain was 1.701 bushels 
per head of the population, while in 1863 
it had risen to 1.793 per head. Now, 
that, I think, furnishes evidence of a very 
handsome growth. But how stands the 
case with spirits, on which year after 
vear during the period to which I am re- 
ferring additional burdens have been laid ? 
In 1841 the consumption per head of 
spirits in Great Britain was .763 gallons ; 
while in 1863, to my great joy and Satis- 
isfaction, it sank to .645. The case, then, 
as represented by those figures, is not 
such a very hard one after all; but there 
is another way of putting it. It may be 
said—‘ It is perhaps true that things, as 
regards the consumption of malt, are a 
little better now than they were some 
few years ago; but, then, let us go back 
to the good old times of our forefathers 
and see how the matter stands,’ Well, 
adopting that course, and going back to 
the year 1722—for I daresay that will be 
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far enough—I find that the consumption 
of beer in England was 6,000,000 barrels 
—or at the rate of a barrel per head, for 
the population at the time was only 6,- 
000,000. In 1830 the consumption was 
8,000,000 barrels, and in that year, I re- 
gret to say, it had sunk from one barrel 
to two-thirds of a barrel per head. In 
1864, however, so powerful were the re- 
storative processes which had been intro- 
duced, and so much had the consumption 
of beer been assisted by the legislation 
which took place with regard to spirits, and 
otherwise—we go back, with a population 
of 20,000,000, to the good old scale, and 
consume 20,000,000 barrels, or exactly 
the same quantity per head as in 1722.” 


Anything more grossly delusive 
than this statement, from beginning 
to end, was never, we suspect, put 
forth in the House of Commons. 
Assume that Mr. Gladstone’s statis- 
tics are correct, and to what do 
they amount? That the consump- 
tion of malt in 1863 had become 
greater than it was in 1841 by 
7#3,, and that the average consump- 
tion of beer per head of the popu- 
lation is about the same now that it 
was in 1722. But Mr. Gladstone’s 
statistics are not correct, and we 
beg leave to tell him why. 

In 1730 the population of Eng- 
land and Wales amounted to five 
millions and a half of souls; the 
duty levied then upon malt was at 
the rate of 7d. in the bushel, and the 
consumption of malt itself amount- 
ed to not less than five bushels per 
head of the population annually. 
In 1830 the population had in- 
creased to fourteen millions; the 
duty was then 2s. 8d., and the 
consumption at the rate of two and 
a half bushels per head. The popu- 
lation is now nearly twenty millions; 
the duty is still 2s. 8d., and, not- 
withstanding the enormous quan- 
tity of beer produced, the consump- 
tion of malt falls considerably short 
of three bushels per head. Mr. 
Gladstone may make what he pleases 
of his twenty millions of people 
and twenty million barrels of beer. 
We all know that in the composi- 
tion of the beer which is consumed 
in public houses very little malt is 
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used, and a great deal of quassia and 
other drugs. Be this, however, as 
it may, the fact remains incontro- 
vertible, that the consumption of 
malt among these twenty millions 
is proportionally less by two-fifths, 
if not by one-half, than it was among 
five and a half millions of people 
140 years ago. 

Again, Mr. Gladstone obstinately 
shuts his eyes to the fact that malt 
and beer are not convertible terms 
—that, however greatly we may 
wish to see wholesome beer cheap- 
ened, and facilities of brewing at 
home afforded to all classes of her 
Majesty’s subjects, we denounce 
the malt-tax as impolitic and unfair 
on other and wider grounds than 
this. The malt-tax operates as a 
direct and positive hindrance to 
agriculture. There are thousands 
upon thousands of acres of land in 
this country which would produce 
excellent crops of inferior barley, 
were it worth the farmer’s while 
to grow them; but barley is very 
little used in this country except 


for malting purposes, and the malt 


which inferior barley produces 
would not meet the expense inci- 
dent to the tax. But this is not 
all. Agriculture, to be permanently 
successful, must be conducted on a 
system of rotation in tillage, so man- 
aged that each successive crop shall 
seek its nutriment from those qual- 
ities in the soil which the crop pre- 
ceding it had not devoured. Now, 
if you be driven out of this rotation 
by pressure from without, you have 
no choice except to adopt one or 
other of two courses; either you 
must have recourse to fallows—that 
is, you must do without the pro- 
duce of one-third or one-fourth of 
your arable land every year; or you 
must, for the sake of an immediate 
gain, wear out your land by drench- 
ing it with stimulants. We say 
with stimulants, because artificial 
manures—lime, guano, and such- 
like—are mere drugs. They pro- 
mote a rapid circulation for the 
time being; but in exact propor- 
tion as they produce this etfect 
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they exhaust the soil. Now, this 
affects injuriously not the agricul- 
turist alone, but all classes of the 
people. The former cannot afford 
to grow inferior barley, such as 
would do admirably, when con- 
verted into malt, for feeding stock; 
if he cannot increase his stock, he 
cannot accumulate the very best 
kind of manure—that which the 
barnyard «supplies. Without this 
manure his wheat-culture itself is. 
curtailed ; and, in the absence of the 
stock which should lave produced 
it, the price of wheat rises or is 
kept down by increased importa- 
tion from abroad. Indeed, we will 
go further. Not only are these 
evil results brought about where 
the land is good and fit for the 
highest order of cultivation, but in- 
different land, where wheat would 
not grow, is rendered all but worth- 
less both to the owner and to the 
public. Repeal or diminish by one- 
half the obnoxious malt-tax, and 
many a field now lying waste would 
teem with crops of barley, and fat 
cattle be so multiplied as to render 
beef accessible—which at this mo- 
ment it certainly is not—to others 
than the well-to-do classes of so- 
ciety. 

But, demands Mr. Gladstone, 
what right have you to complain? 
We must raise a revenue somehow; 
and unless you are prepared to 
throw all the burdens of the State 
upon realized property, you have 
no ground for demanding that this, 
which is the most productive of all 
our indirect taxes, should be tam- 
pered with. Beer and spirits bear 
their share, and no more than their 
share, in the public burdens with 
wine and tea. Indeed, the duties 
levied upon beer are lighter than 
those upon wine and tea. 


“Tf” he observes, “you want to 
estimate the relative taxation, you must 
take articles capable of coming into 
competition with one another; you 
must, therefore, take the poorer and 
lower wines capable of being sold at 
prices somewhat approaching that of 
beer, and therefore of coming into com- 
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petition with it. I have inquired into 
the character of the wines consumed by 
the poor, who are the great drinkers of 
beer, and one of them is called Ham- 
burg sherry. The people of Hamburg 
have the reputation of being adulteraters 
of wine ; but it is always to be borne in 
mind that, according to their own view, 
they understand the chemistry of wine ; 
and what we called ‘adulteration,’ they 
say is nothing but scientific mixture, 
The price of Hamburg sherry is 5s. a- 
gallon, duty paid, and of that 2s. éd., 
or 50 per cent, is duty; beer is only 
taxed at 20 per cent. Spanish red 
wines have recently been imported to 
some extent, and the same observation 
applies as to duty upon them. The 
common sherries from Cadiz pay about 
the same rate—that is to say, they are 
sold at 5s. per gallon, the duty being 
2s, 6d., or 50 per cent. The common 
elarets imported from France for popular 
consumption, are sold, duty paid, at 
about 2s. a-gallon, The duty upon 
them is 1s, a-gallon, or at the rate of 
50 per cent. This class of wines, there- 
fore, which might enter into competition 
with beer, is subject to a taxation of 
50 per cent.; while beer itself contri- 
butes but 20 per cent. I pass now to 
another view of the question. Malt 
lies, we may say, half-way between the 
stronger liquors, such as wine and spirits, 
on the one hand, and tea on the other; 
and appealing, as I do, to gentlemen 
who make honourable manifestations of 
the strength of their disapproval of the 
consumption of spirits, 1 apprehend I 
shall find a way to their hearts with- 
out any difficulty when I plead for 
moderation in the impost upon tea. If 
beer ought to be taxed more lightly 
than the wines which compete with it, 
and more lightly than spirits—as I 
grant it ought to be—then I put it 
confidently to the House, ought tea to 
be taxed more heavily than beer? I 
ask attention to that proposition, be- 
cause it is one which entails consequen- 
ces. If the principle that tea ought to 
be taxed more heavily than beer be 
sound, then it is desirable to uphold 
that distinction; but if the principle 
be unsound, then it is very desirable 
that it should be exploded. The tax on 
beer, as I have already stated, is about 
20 per cent; the tax on the tea cannot be 
stated at less than 40 per cent. The 
short price of tea for some years past 
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has not been above ls. 6d. per Ib., sold 
by the chest; a few days ago it stood 
at 1s.3d. If we take the price at Is, 
6d., the tax upon tea will be at least 40 
per cent; if we take the price at 1s. 8d., 
the tax will be about 45 percent. Under 
the circumstances of such undue relative 
taxation, I ask, what ground is there 
for making the vast sacrifice of revenue 
that I have shown would be entailed 
by reduction of the malt-duty? And 
do I not further show that up to this 
moment we have failed to do full justice 
to the consumers of the article of tea ?” 


It is not without a purpose that Mr. 
Gladstone, throughout the whole of 
his financial statement, persists in con- 
trasting and comparing things which 
have nothing in common together. 
Wine is the produce, the manufac- 
tured produce, of foreign countries. 
Tea is an article produced abroad, and 
imported largely for home consump- 
tion. Barley is the growth of English 
soil—a raw material to be worked up 
at home into a valuable and useful 
commodity. Barley unmalted cannot 
be compared with tea as it grows on 
the tea-tree in China, or with wine as 
it lies in the cellar of the merchant at 
Bordeaux ; but it does bear a strong 
resemblance to ironstone in the mine. 
Now, what would our ironmasters 
and the people of England say if Mr. 
Gladstone were to propose a tax of 
even 20 per cent upon iron ore after 
it had undergone the process of smelt- 
ing? The tax upon beer is not, we 
believe, 20, but only 124 per cent; 
but the tax upon malt, without which, 
we believe, beer cannot be made, is 
not less than 70 per cent; so that 
the beer-drinker pays to the reve- 
nue 924 per cent in the shape of 
duty, while the drinker of wine 
pays 50, and of tea 45, per cent. 
Granting the one to be as legitimate 
an object of taxation as the other, is 
there anything like equality in the ex- 
tent to which they are respectively 
called upon to bear this burden? Be- 
sides, you halt in the application of 
your own principle. If it be sound 
policy to lay a heavy tax on barley after 
it becomes malt, why should not wheat 
be taxed after it becomes bread? No, 
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we shall be told, the cases are different. 
Beer is not, like bread, a necessary of 
of life. Granted; but malted barley 
is not used exclusively for brewing 
beer ; it goes to fatten cattle, or would 
go were the tax repealed. Is meat 
less a necessary of life than bread ? 
Again, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the President of 
the Board of Trade equally fall 
back upon the assumption, that the 
consumers of beer in reality pay 
the malt-tax, and that, till they 
complain, the farmers only make 
donkeys of themselves in trying to 
get rid of it. We deny that the 
tax is paid wholly by the consumers 
of beer. It is paid, if not out of 
their purses, in their bellies, par- 
tially at least, by all the poor men 
and women who cannot now afford 
to eat a morsel of butcher-meat. 
But, allowing that to a certain ex- 
tent the consumers of beer do pay 
the tax, is their apparent reticence 
in not complaining of it any reason 
why they should continue to be 
subject to that burden? You lower 
the duties on French wines and 
brandies, avowedly in the hope 
that you shall tempt your neigh- 
bours to take woollen goods and 
cottons in exchange for these 
things. Your success has been by 
no means’ extraordinary. Mean- 
while the rich, or comparatively 
rich, who alone consume French 
wines and brandies, get these 
things at a greatly reduced price; 
while the poor, such of them at 
least as are able to drink beer at 
all, pay upon each pint which they 
consume a larger amount by far 
into the public treasury than the 
rich man pays upon his pint of 
claret orof sherry. Is this fair? 
“Oh!” but exclaims Mr. Milner 
Gibson, “would you have us break 
in upon a system of indirect taxa- 
tion which produces not less than 
twenty millions a-year, knowing 
that if six millions be taken from 
us we must reimpose the income- 
tax at sevenpence in the pound at 
least?” We are not aware that any 
such extravagant proposal has been 
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made. Keep, on moral grounds, 
your spirit-duties as they are—raise 
then, indeed, if you please—only 
taking care so to manage matters 
that the smuggler shall not step in 
and defraud all parties. This will 
secure to you what you now re. 
ceive—thirteen millions or there- 
abouts. Your wine-duties on the 
reduced scale produce about one 
and a half millions, leaving a defi- 
ciency of six and a half millions; 
but we do not ask at the present 
moment for a total repeal of the 
malt-tax. Keep it at one half, or 
three millions, and the loss to the 
revenue will be no more than three 
and a half millions. Now nobody, as 
far as we are aware, has complained 
of the duty upon tea as excessive 
at 1s. in the pound. The tea- 
dealers, indeed, confiding in Mr. 
Gladstone’s assurances, operated, as 
their representatives took care to 
inform him, on the conviction that 
the minimum reduction had been 
obtained two years ago. Why dis- 
turb them in this conviction—at 
all events for the present—more 
especially as it must have been 
known to every one conversant 
with the habits of the poorer classes 
that they at least will gain nothing 
from the reduction? How can the 
retail dealer manage to distribute 
6d. through ounces of tea? Will not 
the whole saving, such as it is, go 
into his pocket? The rich, and the 
comparatively rich, may gain from 
the proposed reduction—the poor 
will derive no benefit. 

We have devoted so much space 
to what may be called the great 
wrong of Mr, Gladstone’s Budget, 
that we have left ourselves no room 
to notice, except very briefly, his 
other mistakes, wilful or accidental. 
One of these, conspicuous above the 
rest, is the assertion that the malt- 
tax enhances the price of his beer 
to the consumer only one halfpenny 
per quart. Now, considering that 
the price of a quarter of good malt- 
ing barley is 32s., and that the duty 
on malting the same is 21s. 6d., it 
is very clear that the price of the 
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barrel of beer, and consequently of 
each of the quarts which go to make 
it up, must be enhanced, through 
the pressure of the malt-tax, exactly 
one-third. We are far from wish- 
ing it to be supposed that, were the 
tax repealed to-morrow, the great 
brewer, much less the publican, 
would reduce the article to that ex- 
tent. But every person brewing at 
home would be able to drink his 
beer for just two-thirds of what it 
now costs him; and without doubt 
the numbers so using the cheapened 
malt would multiply exceedingly. 
Compare this with the benefit se- 
cured to the consumer of tea, by 
the reduction of the duty to 6d. in 
the pound. An ounce of tea may 
be supposed to go as far at the la- 
bourer’s table as two quarts of beer. 
Supposing him to get all the benefit 
of the promised reduction, he will 
save just one farthing and a half. 
His two quarts of beer, which now 
cost him from 8d. to 1s., he would 
be able to purchase for 54d. or 8d. ; 
and if he brew at home, the saving will 
be infinitely greater. Which would 
benefit the labouring man most ? 

Another of Mr. Gladstone’s falla- 
cies had best be given in his own 
words :— 

“Tt is constantly stated, ‘In all your 
resolutions you have done nothing for the 
class of agriculturists.’ (‘ Hear, hear,’ 
from the Opposition.) Well, I should 
like to know the class for whom you 
have done anything. In my opinion 
the most marked of all the characteris- 
tics of our legislation of recent years is 
that we have been steadily endeavour- 
ing to restrain ourselves from the vicious 
habit of looking to classes, and to as 
steadily legislate for the interests of 
the country generally. I know there 
are constituencies in the country by 
whom the opposite view has been ta- 
ken, and by whom gentlemen who were 
disposed to place confidence in the pre- 
sent Administration have been rejected, 
on the ground that her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment were in favour of a policy in- 
jurious to the interest of the agricultural 
class, But I want to know in what 
instance we have asked Parliament to 
surrender, or in what instance Parlia- 
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ment has consented to surrender, any 
portion of the revenue of the country, 
which is the property of the country, on 
any other interest but the broad and 
comprehensive interest of the country. 
I believe that legislation for the benefit of 
a class is a mistake of the grossest order.” 


If the tendency of our recent 
commercial policy has not been to- 
wards class legislation on the larg- 
est scale, we must confess ourselves 
ignorant of what class legislation 
is. England used to be a nation 
which could boast of its cotton 
trade, its woollen trade, its silk 
trade, its agricultural interest, its 
colonial interest, its shipping in- 
terest, all of them protected more 
or less from foreign competition, 
all blended harmoniously together, 
and contributing to the prosperity 
of the empire. The indirect taxa- 
tion necessary for carrying on the 
affairs of the Government was le- 
vied chiefly on goods imported from 
abroad; on the natural productions 
of our own soil no heavier burdens 
were laid than the exigencies of the 
times required and the state of the - 
markets rendered equitable. In pro- 
portion as one of these many classes 
succeeded in overshadowing the 
rest, a new principle of taxation 
came into vogue. In order that the 
cotton-weaver might pay less for 
certain articles which he consumed, 
the colonial interest was struck at, 
and, by a process of legislation on 
which we cannot even now look 
back except with shame and anger, 
the richest of our colonies were 
ruined. The next to suffer was the 
shipping interest. That the cost of 
export and import might be cheap- 
ened, the navigation-laws were re- 
pealed; and the flower of our sea- 
men seeking employment in Ame- 
rica, we are reduced too often to 
supply their place with the scum of 
the earth. By-and-by the turn of 
the agricultural interest came, and 
the repeal of the corn-laws effected 
among the owners and occupiers 
of land a social revolution far more 
painful than the outside world sup- 
poses. Now we would not so much 
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772 The Government 
complain of this if the repeal had 
been managed on any principle of 
equity; but the Legislature which 
refused any longer to protect the 
home grower of cereals from foreign 
competition, refused also to release 
him from certain heavy restrictions 
to which, under very different cir- 
cumstances, he had been subjected. 
It continued to tax his barley when 
converted into malt, to levy a heavy 
duty upon his hops, and to prohi- 
bit him from growing tobacco. Was 
this common justice Did not Sir 
Robert Peel himself warn the House 
of Commons that legislation so one- 
sided could not long be persevered 
in? Yet now, when the agricultur- 
ists desire to be placed on a footing 
of equality with other producers, 
they are met with a peremptory 
refusal, and told, ‘We do not, in 
our legislation, look to classes, but 
to the interests of the country gen- 
erally.” ‘Not look to classes! What 
then are we looking to? Can the 
farmer lay no claim to be considered 
when the general interests of the 
.community are under discussion? 
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Has he no stake in the country, 
nor any right to share in the pro- 
sperity of which he hears so much 
and sees so little? Are not the 
honest labourers who till the soil 
our countrymen; and the operative 
silk-weavers, ribbon-makers, watch- 
makers, and paper-makers? And 
have we not shown that all these, 
with the poor in every class, would 
gain infinitely more if cheap meat 
and cheap beer were brought within 
their reach, than can ever come to 
them from the importation into 
English markets of cheap brandy, 
cheap wine, and cheap paper ? 

We cannot doubt that at the com- 


“ing general election these truths, 


for truths they are, will be remem- 
bered. And if they be, then, not 
in the country only, but in bor- 
oughs also, where men’s minds are 
open to the influence of reason, her 
Majesty’s present Ministers, should 
they refuse to the people what 
the people have a right to de- 
mand, will find the people choos- 
ing for themselves safer and wiser 
leaders. 
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Powell, Fort (Mobile), 171, 172. 

Praed, Winthrop Mackworth, 483. 

Precious metals, relations of increase of 
trade to export of, 707. 

Preston, General, 42. 

Principalities, state of the, 180,, 

Prussia, position and policy of, 119. 

Radical party, present position of, 638. 

Railways, &c., the so-called fixing of 
capital in, 592. 

“ Rain, rain, much rain,” 416. 

Ram, hunting the, at Eton, 471. 

Rand, the biographer of the Davenports, 
194, 195 et seq. pass. 

Rate or Interest, THE, 589—Part IL, 
706. 

Rechberg, Count, position, &., of, 125. 

Reciprocity system, the, introduced by 
the Tories, 512. 

Reform, former opposition of the Whigs 
to, 507. 

Reform Bill, Earl Russell’s connection 
with the, 513. 

Registration of Arms Bill, conduct of 
the Conservatives on, 627. 

Reynolds, attack by Blake on, 302. 

Richmond, sketches at, 28—a second 
visit to, 156. 

Ridley, Thomas, head-master of Eton, 
213. 

Robinson, Crabb, account of Blake by, 
802. 
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- Roderick, C., head-master of Eton, 224. 


Rope trick, the, 444. 

Rosewill, head-master of Eton, 222, 223. 

Ross, the Cherokee chief, 44. 

Rouse, Francis, provost of Eton, 221. 

RussE.t, Earw, 505. 

Russell, Earl, his Essay on the English 
Constitution, &c., 505—overthrow of 
Peel by, and his Ministry, 628— 
second Ministry, 629. 

Ryland the engraver and Blake, 297. 

Salt-bearer, the, an Eton magazine, 482. 

Savannah, a visit to, 168. 

Savile, Sir Henry, provost of Eton, 219. 

Schleswig-Holstein question, the, 118. 

Scouts, the Confederate, 162. 

Sherwood, Reuben, head-master of Eton, 
213. 

Snort Wuist, THE Laws or, 461. 

Shortland, Mr., governor of New-Zea- 
land, his proceedings, &c., 745. 

Signal corps, the, in the Confederate 
army, 28. 

Simeon, Charles, his character at Eton, 
358. 

Str Brook Fossprooke, Part I., Chap. 
I., after mess, 523—Chap. IL, the 
Swan’s Nest, 527—Chap. IIL, a 
difficult patient, 531—Chap. IV., 
home diplomacies, 534—Part IL, 
Chap. V., the picnic on Holy Island, 
723—Chap. VI., waiting on, 729— 
Chap. VII., the fountain of honour, 
733—Chap. VIIL, a puzzling com- 
mission, 736. 

“Sitting a boat” at Eton, 475. 

Slavery in the Southern States, on, 34. 

Small-arms, the Confederate, 43. 

Smith, Miss, a sketch, 177 et seq. 

Smollett, comparison of Sterne with, 
542. 

Smyth, Clement, head-master of Eton, 
212. 

Snape, Dr., head-master of Eton, 225. 

Solaro, Monte, 77. 

Soldier’s Home, the, at Charleston, 168. 

Sothern, Colonel, 159. 

Speke, Captain, the attacks on, by 
Burton and others, 101 et seg. 

Spirits, Gladstone on the consumption 
of, '767. 

Stansfeld, Mr., his speech on the Union 
Rating Rill, 754. 
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627. 

Srerne, Lire or, 540. 

Stevenson, Hall, Sterne’s intimacy with, 
548, 

Stuart, General, sketches of, 160. 

Summerville, a visit to, 152. 

Sumner, Dr., head-master of Eton, 226. 

Sumter, Fort, 30—visit to, during the 
bombardment, 151. 

Swimming, school for, at Eton, 472, 
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Taranaki war, the, in New Zealand, 
750. ° 

Tauranga war, the, in New Zealand, 
745. 

Tea, Gladstone on the reduction of the 
dnties on, 769 et seq. 

Thackeray, character of Sterne by, 
541. 

Theatricals at Eton, 478. 

Tainty Years’ Poricy in New ZeEa- 
LAND, 739, 

Thrift, 558. 

Tiberius, remains of the palace of, at 
Capri, 78—scene of his cruelties, 80. 

Tom Noddy, Leech’s illustrations of, 467. 

Tony Butter, Conclusion, I. 

Tories, the, Earl Russell on, 507—liberal 
measures of, from 1819 to 1829, 512. 

Trade, relations of increase of, to rate 
of interest, 707. 

Travesties, 60. 

Tredegar iron-works, the, 159. 

Tristram Shandy, publication and re- 
ception of, 550. 

True joy-giver, the, 340. 

Tuft-hunter, the, 373. 

Tuft-hunters, O’Dowd on, 236. 

Turin, transference of the Italian capi- 
tal from, 659 et seq. 

Tuscan Deputies, the, 663. 

Udall, Nicholas, head-master of Eton, 
212. 

Union Rating Bill, the debate on the, 
754. 

Venosta, Visconti, sketch of, 664. 

Villiers, Mr. Charles, as a leader of the 
Radicals, 639. 

Wagner, Fort, capture of, 35. 

Wairau, the massacre of, 746. 

Waitangi, the treaty of, 744. 

Walker, W. Sydney, 483. 

Walpole Horace, an Etonian, 356—on 
Sterne, 543. 
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Waynflete, William of, first provost of 
Eton, 209. 

Weather chroniclers, O'Dowd on, 416, 

Wellesley, Marquis, at Eton, 357. 

Wellington, educated at Eton, 357. 

Wellington Administration, the, 516— 
his assent to Catholic emancipation, 
518. 

Wellington, settlement of, in New 
Zealand, 745, 748. 

Westbury, provost of Eton, 211. 

Westbury, Lord, and the Edmunds 
scandal, 755. 

West Indies, our policy toward the, 739, 

Westminster, boating matches between, 
and Eton, 472—cricket matches be- 
tween, and Eton, 476. 

Whigs, the, their early opposition to 
Reform, 507—their first measures on 
acceding to power, 513. 

Waist, Suort, tHE Laws or, 461, 

Whiting, General, 153, 167. 

WittiaM Brake, 291. 

Wilmington, sketches at, 153, 167. 

Winchester, cricket matches between, 
and Eton, 476. 

Windham, William, an Etonian, 357. 

Windsor fair, the Etonians at, 478. 

Wingate, David, To a lark singing in 
February, by, 625. 

Witchcraft, the old laws against, 193. 

Witnesses, the examinations of, 556. 

Woman, relations of dress to, 428 e¢ seq. 
pass. 

Women, Italian, character of, 666. 

Wood, Sir Charles, as a member of the 
Ministry, 636. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, provost of Eton, 
219. 

Wynyard, Colonel, governor of New- 
Zealand, 751. 

Yankee, dislike in the North to the 
name, 62. 























